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NATURAL HISTORY. 


OF WILD ANIMALS. 


In the history of man, and of domestic animate; 
we have seen Nature .under restraint, seldom 
perfect, often changed and deformed, and per- 
petually encompassed with fetters, or loaded with 
foreign ornaments. She is now to appear 
naked, and adorned with simplicity alone ; but her 
attractions will be heightened by native beauty, 
by the freedom of her demeanour, the spright- 
liness of her movements, and other marks of 
true dignity and independence. We are to see 
her.traversing the surface of the earth, like a so- 
vereign, dividing her empire among the animals, 
assigning to each his proper element, climate, * 
and subsistence. We’ shall survey her ifa th® fo- 
rests, in the waters, and in the plains, dictating 
her simple bift immutable laws, impressing upon 
evefy species Indelible characters, dispensing her 
bounty with^'equity, coppensating evil with 
good, giving to sdme strength and courage, a$- 
VOIyV. 



companied with hunger and voracity ; to others 
-^SSSSf ^ €SS * * em P erance > an d a gility» attended 
with restlessness and timidity ; and to all liberty, 
uniform manners, and ardour in love, which 
is always easily gratified, and always followed 
with a happy fecundity. 

Loy e and liberty are the most inestimable gifts 
Which Nature has to bestow. Do these animals 
we call itiild, because they are not subject to our 
caprice, require more to render them completely 
happy ? But they alsq, enjoy *a perfect equality j 
they are neither the slaves nor the tyrants of each 
other. The individual has no occasion, like 
man, to dread the rest of his species. They 
haye peace among themselves, and war never ap- 
proaches them, but from strangers, or from man. 
They ha've^ therefore, great reason to fly from 
the human race, to conceal themselves from our 
observation, to take up tbeir abode in solitudes 
remote from the habitations of men* to provide 
for their safety by all the resources aflorded them 
by instinct* a nd to withdraw themselves from 
tfle power of man, using, in every manner, that 
liberty bestowed on them by Mature, at the same 
time that she. has given them the desire of inde- 
pendence- 

Some aoimals* and they are the most geptle, 
innocent, and tranquil, content themselves with 
retiring, and passing their li ves in '-our fields. 
Those ^hjich are m ore fierce and suspicions, hide 
thethselv^5 in . the deepest recesses of the forest'., 
Qflwgjw*. 9f if they kneyv theca .wag no safety on 
the , qf^the ea$b flig ;: subterraneous 
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abodes, take refuge in caverns, or gain the sum- 
mits of the most inaccessible mountains. Lastly, 
the most ferocious- and formidable kinds, inha- 
bit deserts only, and reign its monarchs in those 
burning climates, where man, equally savage aS 
themselves, is unable to conquer them. 

As all beings, however free, are subjected td 
physical laws j and, as the brute animalg as well 
as man, feel the influences of the heavens and 
the earth, it appear^ that the lame causes which 
have softened and civilized* the human species in 
our climates, have produced similar effects upon 
every other speciqp. The wolf, which is per- 
haps the most ferocious animal in the Temperate 
Zone, is not nearly so terrible or so cruel as the 
tiger,, the panther, and. the lion of the Torrid 
Zone, or the white bear, the lynx, and the ‘hy- 
aena of the Frozen Zo*ne. This difference, as 
if Nature, to give more harmony to her produc- 
tions, had adapted the climate to the species,- 
or the species to the climate, is not only general, 
but, in each particular species) the climate id 
formed for the manners, and the manners for 
the climate. 

In America, where the heat under the sabre 
latitudes, is less, and the air and earth softer than 
in Africa, the tiger, the lion, the panther, have 
nothing formidable in them but the name.- They 
are no longer those tyrants of the forest, those 
bold and intrepid enemies of man, those rapacious 
monsters, which perpetually thirst for blood, anil 
carnage. These, smimals^ht America, generally 
flu fr*«* wmn, and* attack not other rriw mwmM 

B 9 
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with open force, but lie in wait to surprise them 
they may even be subdued, and almost tamed. 

Hence, if ferociousness and cruelty were natural 
to them, they must have degenerated, or rather 
felt the influence of climate. Under a mild cli- 
mate, their nature has been softened j every ex- 
cess of temper has been moderated ; and these' 
changes *have only rendered them more con- 
formable to the quality of the country they in- 
habit. 

The vegetables which cover the earth, and are 
more closely connected with it than the animal 
that feeds upon them, participate also more of 
the nature of the climate. Every country, eveiy 
degree of temperature^' has its peculiar plants. 
At the foot of the Alps, we find the vegetables 
of Franee.and' Italy, and, on their summit, those 
of the northern regions^ *iye even meet with the 
same plants on the frozen ridges of the African 
mountains. On the south side of the mountains 
which divide the Mogul empire from the king- 
dom of Cashmire, we see all the Indian plants, 
and we are surprised to find, on the opposite side, 
nothing but the European tends. Intemperate 
climates' likewise produce drugs, perfumes, poi- • 
sons, and all vegetables whose juices are highly 
exalted. The productions of temperate cli- 
mates, on the contrary, are .always mild ; the 
softest and most wholesome herbs, the sweetest 
fruits, the gentlest animals, and the most polished 
men, are peculiar to those happy climates. 
Thus the earth produces plants, the earth and 
plants make animals, and the earth, plants, pod 
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animals, give birth to' man ; for the qualities of 
vegetables ’proceed immediately from the earth 
and the air ; the temperature and .other relative 
qualities of herbivorous animals are derived from 
the plants upon which they feed; and the phy- 
sical qualities of man, and other creatures which 
are nourished partly by flesh, and partly by 
plants, depend, though', more remotely, on the 
same causes, whose influence extends even to dis- 
, positions and manners. Figure and size, which 
appear to be absolute arfd determined qualities, 
depend, however, like the relative qualities, up<5n 
the influence of olimate, and concur in proving 
that every thing is moderate in temperate re- 
gions. The size of our largest quadrupeds has 
no proportion to that of the elephant, jhe rhino- 
ceros, or hippopotamus. Our largest birds are 
small, when compared* with the ostrich, the con- 
dor,' or the cassawary ; and what comparison is 
there between the fishes, the lizards, and the ser- 
pents of our climates, with the whale, the wal- 
rus, and manati, which people the northern seas*; 
or the crocodiles, the large lizards, and the enor- 
mous serpents whi<& infest the land and waters 
of the south ? And, if we examine each species 
in different climates, we shall 'find sensible va- 
rieties both in size and figure *. These changes 
are produced in a slow and imperceptible man- 
ner. Time is the great workman of Nature, 
He moves with regular and uniform 'steps,, He 

* Sat the History o( the Hone, vol. tv. p. (S3 ; Goat, vof, 
w.' p. Hog, vrt. ir.'fr. 308} add Dog, voljf.'p. 337, 
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performs no operation suddenly: but, by degrees 
or successive impressions, nothing can resist his 
powe| $ and those changes which, at first, are 
imperceptible,' become gradually sensible, and at 
last are marked by results too conspicuous to be 
misapprehended. 

Wild and free animals, without excepting 
man, are. of all animated beings, least subject to 
changes or variations of any kind. As they are 
at absolute liberty 'in the choice of their food and 
their climate, their n&ture is more permanent 
than that of domestic animals, which are enslaved, 
transported, maltreated, and ied, without con* 
suiting their inclination or taste. Wild animals 
live perpetually in the same manner. They ne- 
ver wander from climate to climate. The wood 
hronght forth is a eountry fr 
Whic|^|j^|im>faithfu]ly attached, and tbeywi£k> 
ver depdrtfrom it, unless they perceive that they 
can no longer live there in safety. They fly not 
•so much from their natural enemies* as from the 
presence of man. Nature has furnished them 
with resources against the other animals, and put 
them op a level ; they know'hheir strength, their 
address, their designs, their haunts, and, if\m- 
able to avoid them, oppose force to force : in a 
word, they are species of the same genus. But' 
how can they defend- themselves against a being 
who is able to seize without seeing, and kill with* 
put approaching them ? 

It is man, therefor!, Who disturbs and disperses 
wild animals, and renders thepi a thousand times 
more savage than they would naturally be } for 
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fttdst of them require tranquillity duly, grid a 
moderate use of the air attd earth. Nature even 
teaches thetti to live together, to. unite ijitd fa- 
milies, and to form societies. In countries ndt 
totally engrossed by man, some vestiges of these 
societies still remain. We there perceive corn- 
toon works carried on, designs that,, though hot 
founded on reason, appear to be projected Upon 
rational conventions, the execution of which sup- 
poses union at lease, and a joint co-operation of 
labour. It is not by forcfe or physical necessity, 
like the ants, the bees, &c., that the beavers la- 
bour and build houses ; for they are neither con- 
strained by space, nor time, nor number, but 
Unite from choice. Those which agree, dWellto- 
gethetj and those which do not agreg, remoVe ; 
and some of them have been retodtiidi which, 
Being Constantly repulsed by others^ Ureltife obliged 
to betadte themselves to a solitary Rite?/ ~ ft is' only 
in distant and desert countries, where they dread 
not the approach of man, that they incline to- 
render their dwellings mope fixed and commodi- 
ous, by constructing houses, or a kind of villages, 
which have no smariT resemblance to the feeble and 
primitive efforts of a nascent republic. In coun- 
tries, on the contrary, spread over by men, they 
carry terror along with them. The society of ani- 
mals is then at an end. All industry ceases, and 
every art is stifled. They think no more of build- 
ing, and neglect every conveniency. Perpe- 
tually pressed by fear and^necessity, their only 
desire is the bare preservation of life, and their 
only occupation is flight and concealment. If 
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the human species, as is reasonable to suppose, 
shall, in the progress of time, people equally the 
whole surface of the earth, the history of the 
beaver, in a lew ages, will be regarded as a ridi- 
culous fable. 

We may, therefore, conclude, that the talents 
and faculties of animals, instead of augmenting, 
are perpetually diminishing. Time lights against 
them. The more the Human species multiplies 
and improves, thfc more wiji the wild animals 
feel the effects of a terrible and absolute tyrant, 
who, hardly allowing them an individual exist- 
ence, deprives them of liberty ^ of every associat- 
ing principle, and destroys the very rudiments 
Of their intelligence. What advances they have 
tnade, or may still make, convey little informs 
tipn of vftugt thijy have been, or might acquire, 
Jf the human species were annihilated, to which 
of the Animals would the sceptre of the earth 
belqng ? 





Stao- ol- .Hart 


THE STAG*. 


THE stag is one of ‘those innocent, gentle, 
and peaceable anigials, whicS seem to be des- 
tined to embellish and animate the solitudes of 
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the forest, and to occupy, at a distance from 
nan, the tranquil retreats of those gardens of 
Nature. The elegance and lightness of his 
figure, the commodiousness of his stature, the 
flexibility and springiness of his limbs, his gran- 
deur, strength, and swiftness, and his head, which 
is rather adorned than armed with living 
branches that, like the leaves of trees, are annu- 
ally renewed, sufficiently distinguish him from 
the other inhabitants of the wood. As he is also 
the noblest of these arfimals, he ministers to the 
pieasure, and has occupied the leisure, of the 
greatest heroes. The exercise of the chase 
should always succeed, or rather precede, the 
fatigues of war. To know the management of 
horses and arms, are talents common to the 
warrior anch the hunter. To be accustomed to 
fatigue, address, dcxterify,* and quickness of 
movement, so necessary for the support of cou- 
rage, are qualities acquired in the chase, and 
extremely useful in battle. Hunting is a most 
d/dightful school of necessary aft. It is the only 
amusement which entirely divests ns of care, the 
only recreation that is not accompanied with cf- 


The slag has long, upright, rounded, and much branched 
horns : the brow antlers are slender and sharp. The colour 
of the stag' is generally a reddish brown, wifh some black 
about the face, and a black list runs down the hind part of the 
neck and between the shoulders. It grows to a large size ; 
one killed in the county of Aberdeen weighed 18 stone Scot- 
tish weight, or 31-1-lb. The horns of the American stag 
sometimes weigh solb. and arc about four feet high. — Finn. 
Sjjnops. £uadr. p. 49. 
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femtnacy, and gives vivacity and pleasure, with- 
out languor or disgust. 

How can men, who, from their situation in 
life, are perpetually harassed with company,, be 
better employed than in hunting ? Always sur- 
rounded with a multitude, teazed with the im- 
portunity of their demands*, obliged to give their 
attention to affairs which are foreign £p them, 
agitated by the solicitations of men of high rank, 
and constrained and fettered in proportion to 
their elevation, great mrti would feel only the 
weight of their own grandeur, and exist only 
for others, if thej; did not occasionally abstract 
themselves from a crowd of parasites and flat- 
terers. To preserve self-enjoyment, to recal per- 
sonal attachments, and receive private friendship, 
sentiments a thousand times .more pfecious and 
interesting than all the* ideas of grandeur, retire- 
ment from the tumult and business of the world 
is sometimes necessary ; and what retirement 
can be more various and animated than the 
chase? what, exercise more useful to the body.? 
what amusement more agreeable to the mind? 

Perpetual action or intercourse with man, is 
eqfially painful as perpetual thinking.* Nature 
never intended man for the contemplation of ab- 
stract subjects. To be occupied, without relax- 
ation,. in difficult studies, to lead a sedentary 
life, and to make the closet the centre of our ex- 
istence, is equally unnatural as to pass our days 
in tumult and Agitation, continually drawn along 
by the movements of other men, and obliged to 
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keep ’a jealous and constrained watch over our 
own conduct, looks, and gestures. Whatever 
ideas we may conceive of the dignity of human 
nature, it is apparent, that public exhibition is 
not existence, and that we are less fitted for 
thinking than for action, for reasoning than en- 
joyment. True pleasure consists in the unre- 
strained .use of ourselves. Our best gifts are 
those we receive from Nature. She presents us 
■ with the useful and inexhaustible enjoyments 
which arise from the air, the earth, the fields, and 
the forests. Hence a taste for hunting, fishing, 
gardening, and agriculture, is natural to all men: 
and, in societies Jess complicated than ours, there 
are only two ranks, both of them connected with 
this mode of life ; the nobles, whose business is 
arms and fronting; c and the vulgar, who are oc- 
cupied in cultivating the darth. 

In polished societies, where every thing is im- 
proved and brought nearer perfection, to render 
hunting more delightful and sprightly, to ennoble 
this most beneficial and respectable of all exer- 
cises, it h as been formed into an art. The chase 
of the stag requires a species o£ knowledge, which 
can only ‘be learned by experience: it implies a 
royal assemblage of men, horses, and dogs, all 
so trained, practised, and disciplined, that their 
movements, their researches, and their skill, must 
concur in producing one common end. The 
huntsman should know the age and the sex of 
the animal; he should be able to distinguish, 
witli precision, whether the stag he has harbour • 
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cd * with his hound be a knobber f , a young stag J, 
in his sixth or seventh year, or ah old stag §. The 
chief marks which convey this intelligence are 
derived from the foot ||, and the excrement. The 
foot of the stag is better formed than that of the 
hind, or female. Her leg *jf is more gross,' and 
nearer the heel. The impressions of his feet are 
rounder, and farther removed from eaofr. other. 
He moves more regularly, and brings the hind- 
foot into the impression made by the fore-loot. 
But the distance between* the steps of the hind 
are shorter, and her hind-feet strike not so regu- 
larly the track of .the fore-feet. As soon as the 
stag acquires his fourth horns, he is easily distin- 
guished ; but, to know the foot of a young stag 
from that of a hind, requires repeated experience. 
Stags of six, seven, &c., years^are still fbore easily 
known j for their fose-foot is much larger' than 
the hind-foot ; the older they are, the sides of their 
feet are the more worn **; the distance of their 


* To harbour a stag, is to go sound the place in which he 
has taken refuge, and to learn whether he has not escaped. 

f Knobber is a stag jfter he passes his first year till he ar- 
rives at the third. 

t # In the third, fourth, or fifth year of his age. 

$ A stag is said to be old from eight years, and upwards. 

|| Foo* is used for the impression made on the ground by 
the foot. 

f In the language of hunters, leg means the two bones be- 
hind the foot, which make an impression on the ground along 
with the foot. 

** This mark is equivocal ; for the wearing of the hoof de- 
pends much on the plainness or roughness of the country 
which the animals frequent. 
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steps is more regular than those of young stags ; 
they always place their hind-foot exactly in the 
track of the fore-foot, except, when they shed 
their horns, the old stags misplace at this sea- 
son, nearly as often as the young ones ; but in 
this they are more regular than the hind or young 
stag, placing the hind-loot always at the side of 
the fore-lpot, and never beyond, or within it. 

When the huntsman, 'from the dryness of the 
season, or other circumstances, cannot judge by 
the foot, he is ob/iged *to trace the animal back- 
wards, and endeavour to Ijnd his dung. This 
mark requires, perhaps, greater experience than 
the knowledge ot the foot; but, without it, the 
huntsman would be unable to give a proper re- 
port to the company. After the report of the 
huntsman,>nd the dogs are led to the refuge of the 
stag, he ought to encourage «his hound, and make 
him rest upon the track of the stag till the ani- 
mal be unharboured. Instantly the alarm is 
given to uncouple the dogs, v. hieh ought to be 
enlivened by the voice.and the horn of the hunts- 
man. He should also diligently observe the foot 
ot the stag, in order to discover whether the ani- 
mal has started, and substituted another in»his 
place. But it is then the business of the hunt- 
ers to separate also, and to recal the dogs which 
have gone a&tray after false game. The hunts- 
man should always accompany his dogs, and en- 
courage, without pressing them too hard. lie 

* To mwplace, is to put the hind-foot out of the track of the 
fore-foot. 
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should assist them in detecting all the arts of 
escape used by the stag ; for this animal has re- 
markable address in deceiving the dogs. With 
this view, he often returns twice or thrice upon 
his former steps ; he endeavours to raise hinds or 
younger stags to accompany him, and draw off the 
dogs from the object of trheir pursuit : he then 
flies with redoubled speed, or springs off a side, 
lies down on his belly, and conceals himself. In 
this case, when the dogs have lost his foot, the 
huntsmen, by going backwards and forwards, 
assist them in recovering it. But, if they can* 
not find it, they suppose that he is resting within 
the circuit they have made, and go in quest of 
him. But, if they arc still unable to discover him, 
there is no other method left, but, from view- 
ing the country, to conjecture where he may 
have taken refuge, aqd ‘repair to the place. As 
soon as they have recovered his foot, and put the 
dogs upon the track, they pursue with more ad- 
vantage, because they perceive that the stag is 
fatigued. Their ardour augments in proportion, 
to his feebleness; and their scent becomes more 
distinct as the animal grows warm. Hence they 
redquble their cries and their speed ; and, ’though 
the stag practises still more arts of escape than 
formerly, as his swiftness is diminished, his arts 
and doublings become gradually Joss effectual. 
He has now no other resource but to fly from 
the earth which he treads, and get into the waters, 
in order to cut off the scent from the doga. The 
huntsmen go round these waters, and again put 
the dogs on the tAck of his foot. The stag. 
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after taking to the water, is incapable of run- 
ning far, and is soon at bay *• But he still at- 
tempts to defend his life, and often wounds the 
dogs, and even the huntsmen when too forward, 
by blows with his horns, till one of them cuts his 
hams, to make him fall, and then puts an end to 
his life by a blow of sc hanger. They now cele- 
brate th£ death of the stag by a flourish of their 
horns; the dogs are allowed to trample upon 
him, and at last partake richjy of the victory by 
devouring his flesh f . * ’ 

* When a stag is worn out with fatigue, he turns upon the 
hounds, and is then said to be at bay. 

f Pennant tells us that stags are still found wild in the high- 
lands of Scotland, in herds of 400 or 500 together, ranging at 
full liberty over the vast hills of the north. Some grow to a 
great size. " When I wjas at Invercauld,” says Pennant, u Mr, 
Farquharson assured me, that he k/iew an instance of one that 
weighed eighteen stone Scots, or 314 pounds, exclusive of the 
entrails, head, and skin. Formerly, the great highland chief- 
tains used to hunt with the magnificence of an eastern mo- 
narch ; assembling four or five thousand of their clan, who 
drove the deer into their toils, or to t(ie station their lairds had 
placed themselves in : hut as {his pretence was frequently 
used to collect their vassals for rebellious purposes, an act was 
passed, prohibiting any assemblies of this nature.” Stags are 
likewise met with on the moors that border on Cornwall* and 
Devonshire, and in Iieland on the mountains of Kerry, where 
they add greatly to the magnificence of the romantic scenery 
of the lake of Killarny. 

The stags of Ireland, during its uncultivated state, and 
while it remained an almost boundless tract of forest, had an 
exact agreement in habit with those that range at present 
through the wilds of America. They were less in body, but 
very fat, and their horns of a size far superior to those of Eu- 
rope, but in form agreed in all points. Old. Giraldus epeaks 
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Every season is not equally proper for hunk 
ing the stag with hounds. In spring, wnen the 
.leaves begin to unfold and to adorn the forests, 
when the earth is covered with fresh*herhage and 
flowers, their perfumes diminish the sensation of 
the dogs ; and, as the stag is then in his greatest 
vigour, it is extremely difficult for them to come 
up with him. It is likewise a settled point ^tmong 
hunters, that, when the hinds are about to bring 
forth, the chase is ni^st difficult/and that, at this 
period, fjie dogs often quit. a fatigued stag, and 
pursue any hind which bounds before them. In, 
the same manner, in the beginning of autumn, 
when the rutting season commences, the hounds 
hunt without ardour : the strong odour of love ren- 
ders, perhaps, the scent more uninteresting ; and 
perhaps,’ ’ at this season, the odour of all stags is 
nearly the same. During the winter snows, it is 
also improper to hunt the stag; because the 
hounds have no acuteness of scent, and seem to 
pursue the foot rather by the eye than the nose. 
As, in this season, the stags find not sufficient 
nourishment in their retreats, they issue forth 
into the more open,, parts of the country, and 
even, into the sown fields. They assemble iu 
flocks in the month of December, and, when the 
frosts are severe, they seek shelter on the sea- 

with much precision of those of Ireland. Ccrvos pra nimia 
pinquedme minus fugere prctcalenles, quante minores sunt corpo - 
ris quantitate,’ tan to pnecelkntius ejferunlur, capitis etcbmuum 
dignitate Brit Zool. v. i. p. 45 and 46, 8vo. ed. 

W. 

* Topogh Hibem. c. 19, 
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coasts, or in covered places, where they lock 
themselves fast together, and acquire warmth by 
mutual respiration. When the rigours of winter 
decline, they frequent the borders of the forest, 
and make depredations on the rising wheat. In 
spring, they shed their horns, which fall off spoil* 
taneously, or by rubbing them gently against 
the branches of trees. It is seldom that both 
horns Tall off at the same time, the one generally 
preceding the other a day or two. The old stags 
cast their horns first, which happens ^out the 
„end of February, or beginning of March. An 
aged stag, or one in his seventh year, or up- 
wards, does not cast his horns before the middle 
of. March ; a stag of six years sheds his horns in 
April j young stags, or those from three to five 
years old, shed their horns in the beginning, and 
those which are in their, second year, not till the 
middle or end of May. But, in all this, there 
is much variety; for old stags sometimes cast 
their horns sooner than those which are younger. 
Besides, the shedding of the horns is advanced 
"by a mild, and retarded by a severe and long 
winter. . 

As soon as the stags cast their horns, they se- 
parate from each other, the young ones only 
keeping together. They no longer haunt the 
deepest recesses of the forest, but advance into 
the cultivated country, and remain among brush- 
wood during the summer, till their, horns are re- 
newed. . In this season, they walk with their 
heads low, to prevent their horns from rubbing 
against the branches ; for they continue to have 
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sensibility till they acquire their full growth. 
The horns of the oldest stags are not half com- 
pleted in the middle of May, and acquire their 
fall length and hardness before the end of July. 
Those of the younger stags are proportionally 
later, both in shedding and being renewed. But* 
as soon as they have acquired their full dimen- 
sions and solidity, the stags rub them against the 
trees, in order to clear thefn of a skin with which 

f 

they are covered: an^i, as they continue this fric- 
tion for |peral days successively, it is said *, that 
the horns retain the colourpeculiar to the juices, 
of the trees against which they have been rub- 
bed; that they become red when rubbed against 
beeches and birches, brown against oaks, and 
black agaiust elms and trembling poplars. It is 
likewise said, that tiie horns of young stags, which 
are smoother, take not; so deep a tincture from the 
trees, as those of old stags, which are rougher, 
and closer covered with little prominences ; be- 
cause it is these prominences which retain the 
coloured juices of the trees. But I cannot be- # 
lieve that this is the true cause; for I have kept 
tamed stags in an i ^closure, where there was not 
a single tree, and yet their horns were coloured 
in the same manner as in those which inhabit the 
forests. 

Soon after the stags have polished their horns, 
they begin to feel the impressions of love. To- 
wards the end of August, or beginning of Sep- 
tember, they leave the coppice, return to the 

* Le Nouveau lYaite de la Venerie, p. 27. 
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forests, and search for the hinds. They cry with' 
a load voice ; their neck and throat swell, they 
become perfectly restless, and traverse, in open 
day, the fields and the fallow grounds; they 
strike their horns against trees and hedges; in a 
word, they seem to be transported with fory, and 
run from country to” country, till they find the 
hinds, <>r females, whom they pursue, and compel 
into compliance^ for the female, at first avoids 
and flies from the male, and" never submits to his 
embraces till she be‘ fatigued with theftpursuit. 
•The old hinds likewise come in season before the 
younger ones. When two {(tags approach the 
same hind, they must fight before they enjoy. 
If nearly equal in strength; they threaten, paw 
the ground, set up terrible cries, and attack each 
other with such fury, that they often inflict mor- 
tal wounds with the strokes of their horns. The 
combat never terminates but in the defeat or 
flight of one of the rivals. The conqueror 
loses not a moment in enjoying his victory, un- 
.less another rival approaches, whom he is again 
obliged to attack and repel. The oldest stags 
are always masters of the fieid; because they are 
strouge’r and more furious than the young ones, 
who must wait patiently till their superiors tire, 
and quit their mistresses. Sometimes, however, 
the young stags accomplish their purposes when 
the old ones are fighting, and, after a hasty grati- 
fication, fly off. The hinds prefer the old stags, 
not because they are most courageous, but be- 
cause they are much more ardent. They are 
likewise more inconstant, liaving often several' 
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females at a time; and, when a stag has butane 
hind, his attachment to her does not continue 
above a few days: he then leaves ^her, goes i« 
quest of another, with whom he .remains a still 
shorter time; and, in this manner, passes from 
one to. another, till he is perfectly exhausted. 

. This ardour of love lasts only three weeks, 
during which the stags take very little fogd, • and 
neither sleep nor rest. Night synd day, they are 
either walking, running, fighting, or enjoying 
the hin§s. Hence, at tlfle end of the rutting 
season, they are so meagre and exhausted, that 
they recover not ttyeir strength for a considerable 
time. They generally retire to the borders of 
the forests, feed upon the cultivated fields, where 
they find plenty of nourishment, and remain 
there till their strength -is reestablished. The- 
rutting season of old .stags commences about the 
beginning, and ends about the 20th of Septem- 
ber. In those of six or seven years old, it begins 
about the 10th of September, and concludes in 
the .beginning of October.. In young stags, oc 
those in their third, fourth, or fifth year, it begins 
about the 20th oft September, and terminates 
about the 15th of October; and, at the* end of 
October, the rutting is all over; except among 
tbe prickets , . or those which have entered into 
their second year; because they, like the young 
hinds, are latest of coming into season. Hence, 
at. the beginning of November, the season of love 
is entirely finished ; and. the stags, during this 
period of weakness and lassitude, are easily hunted 
down. In seasons* when acorns and other nuts 
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are plentiful, the stags soon recover their strength, 
and a second rutting frequently happens at the 
end of October; but it is of much shorter dura- 
tion than the first. 

In climates warmer than that of France, the 
rutting time, like the seasons, is more forward. 
Aristotle informs us*, that in Greece it com- 
mences in the beginning of August, and termi- 
nates about the* end of September. The hinds 
go with young eight months and some days, and 
seldom produce mote than one fawnt They 
bring forth in May or the beginning of June, and 
so anxiously conceal their fawns, that they often 
expose themselves to be chased, with a view to 
draw off the dogs, and afterwards return to take 
care of their young. All hinds are not fertile; 
for some of them never conceive. These barren 
hinds are grosser and fatter than those which are 
prolific, and also come soonest in season. Some 
hinds are said to have horns like the stag, which 
is not altogether improbable. The young are 
not called foams or calves after the sixth month ; 
the knobs of their horns then begin to appear, and 
they take the name of knobiers till their horns 
lengthen into spears, and then they are cabled 
brocks or staggurds. During the first season, 
they never leave their mothers. In winter, the 
stags and hinds, of all ages, keep together in 
flocks, which' ate always more numerous in pro- 
portion to the rigour of the season. They sepa- 
rate in spring : the hinds retire to bring forth ; 

* Aristot. Hist. Anim. lib. vi. c.‘2P 
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and, during this period, the flocks consist only 
of knobbers and yonng stags. In general, the 
.stags are inclined to associate, and nothing, but 
fear or necessity obliges them to disperse. The 
stag is capable of generating at the age of 
eighteen months: those brought forth during the 
spring of the preceding year, cover the hinds in 
autumn ; and it is presumable that these embraces 
are prolific. The followihg circumstances, how- 
ever, may render tins opinion doubtful: the 
stags have not then acquired above a half or 
two thirds of their growth, which is not com; 
pleted till the eighth year of their age ; and their 
horns continue to increase during the same period. 
But it ought to be remarked, that the fawn soon 
gathers strength ; that, during the first, and even 
the second year, his growth is very quick; and 
that he has already a,redundance of nourishment, 
because his horns are considerably long, which 
is the most certain mark of ability to impregnate. 
It is allowed that animals, in general, are not 
capable of procreating tilt they 'have nearly ac- 
quired their full growth. But those whioh have 
fixed seasons for netting or spawning, seem not 
to •observe this law. Fishes spawn ’and are 
prolific before they have attained a fourth, or 
even an eighth part of their growth; and, among 
quadrupeds, those which, like the deer kind, have 
determined seasons for rutting, .procreate earlier 
than other animals. 

There are so many relations between the nu- 
trition, the production of the horns, the ratting, 
and the generatioft of these animals, that, to have 
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a clear conception- of the particular effects which 
* result from them, it is necessary to give a gene- 
ral recapitulation of what I formerly advanced 
on the subject of reproduction *■ Generation 
depends solely on a redundance of nourishment. 
During the growth of an animal, which is al- 
ways most rapid in infancy, the nourishment is 
entirely exhausted in the extension and deve- 
lopement of the y body.' Hence there is no re- 
dundance, consequently no production or secre- 
tion of seminal fluid, and, of course, young ani- 
mals are incapable of procreation. But, when 
they have obtained the greatest part of their, 
growth, the redundance of nourishment begins 
to manifest itsejf by new productions. In man, 
the beard, the hair, the prominency of the breasts, 
and the expansion of the organs of generation, 
appear at the age of puberty. In the brute cre- 
ation, and particularly in the stag, this redun- 
dance produces effects still more remarkable, as 
the growth of the horns, the swelling of the testi- 
cles, the turgidity of the neck and throat, the fat, 
the rutting, &c. And, as the growth of the stag 
is at first very rapid, a year otjjy passes before the 
redundance of nourishment begins to show itself 
by the production of horns : if brought forth in 
May, the rudiments of the horns appear in the 
same month of the following year;, and they 
continue to lengthen and acquire solidity, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of nourishment taken by 
thp animal. About the end of August, they are 


* See vri. ii.* 
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folly grown, and so dense and insensible, that 
th'e animal rubs' them against the trees,: in order 
to deprive them* of the skin or scurf with which 
they are covered. At the same time, the fat, 
which is likewise produced by the redundance of 
nourishment, ceases to accumulate, and begins 
to be determined towards ‘the organs of genera- 
tion, and to excite in the stag that ardour of de- 
sire which renders him ^>erfecjly furious. That 
the production of thorns, and the secretion of 
semen, depend on the sapie cause, is evident 
from this fact, that, when the organs necessaiy 
for the secretion of semen are destroyed by cas- 
tration, the production of the horns is likewise 
prevented} for if. this operation is performed after 
the bohis are shed, they are never renewed; and 
if, on the contrary, it is done when the horns are 
perfect, they never foil* off. In a word, after cas- 
tration, the animal remains during life in the 
same condition it was before that operation. As 
it feels no longer the ardour of rutting, the con- 
comitant symptoms likewjse disappear. Tharp 
is no longer any accumulation of fat or suet, no 
more turgidity of .fhe neck and throat, and the 
disposition of the creature becomes mo’re gentle 
and tranquil. The parts cut off, therefore, were 
necessary, pot only for collecting the redundant 
nourishment, but likewise for pushing it to the 
surface, of the body in the form of fat, and par- 
ticularly to ..the top of the head, where it gives 
rise to- the horns, -and- for giving vigour and spirit. 
to,the animal. Castrated stags, it is. true, be- 
come fat; hut the$ produce no horns; their neck 
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and throat never swell ; and their fat is never so 
highly exalted as that of entire stags, which,' in 
the rotting season, have an odour so strong as to 
be perceived at a great distance ; and their flesh 
is so infected with it, that it is uneatable, oflen- 
sive to the smell, and putrifies in a very short 
time; while that of die castrated stag may be 
preserved fresh, and eat at all seasons. The dif- 
ference between the horns of stags of the same 
age, of which some are thick, and others thin 
and slender, which is Solely owing to a defect of 
food, is another proof that the horns are produced 
by redundant nourishment : for a stag which in- 
habits a rich country, where he is not disturbed 
by dogs or men, but is allowed to feed and rumi- 
nate in peace, will always have the highest, widest, 
largest, and most .branchy horns. But those 
which live in situations Where they can neither 
find repose nor a sufficient quantity of food, will 
have horns with few branches, slender stems, 
and brow-antlers. Thus it is easy to judge, by 
the boms of the stag, .whether he has lived in a 
rich and peaceable country, or the opposite. 
Those which are in a bad condition, have been 
wounded', or much disturbed by bunting, are 
seldom fat, or have fine boms; their rutting time 
is also later; and their horns are neither so soon 
shed nor renewed. Hence every circumstance 
concurs in demonstrating that* the horns, dike the 
seminal fluid, are nothing but the redundah^ and 
superfluous organic nourishment, which cobid 
, not be exhausted in expanding and supporting 
the animal body. 
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It is, therefore, apparent, that penury of food 
both retards the growth and diminishes the size 
of the horns ; and, perhaps, it is not impossible, 
by retrenching the quantity of food, to suppress 
entirely this production, without having recourse 
to castration. It is, however, certain, that cas- 
trated stags eat less food than those which are . 
unmutilated; and the females of this spoeies, as 
well as those of the fallow-deer; the roe, and the 
elk, have no horns, because they eat less than 
the males; and because, ht the very time that a 
redundance of nourishment would naturally hap- 
pen, they are withyoung, and, instead of showing 
itself externally, it is first exhausted in nou- 
rishing the foetus, and afterwards in nourishing 
the fawn. The objection, that the female rein- 
deer has horns like the .male, rather sup- 
ports than weakens this argument; for, of all 
horned animals, the rein-deer, in proportion to 
his size, has the largest and most voluminous 
horns, often extending, before and behind, the 
whole length of the body* He> likewise abounds 
most in fat * ; and, besides, the horns of the fe- 
male are much smaller than those of the male. 
This example, therefore, proves no more than 
that, when the redundance is so great as not to 
be exhausted by gestation and the growth of the 
foetus, it breaks through the body, and forms a 
new production, as in the male, only smaller in 
size, because the quantity of redundant matter 
j»less. 


* £# YfSnerie de da Fouilloux, p. 97. 
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What I have remarked concerning nourish- 
ment, ought not to be extended to the maw or 
volume of the alimeuts, but only to the quan- 
tity of organic particles, that living, active, and 
prolific matter which unfolds and supports all 
animated beings. The rest is nothing but dregs, 
which may be more oY less in quantity, without 
inducing any change upon the body : and, as the 
lichen rangi/erinui , or rein-deer liverwort, is the 
ordinary food of the rein-deer, and is more sub- 
stantial than the leaves, the bark, or the buds of 
trees, it is not surprising, that this animal should 
have a greater redundance of, organic particles, 
and, consequently, larger horns, and more fat, 
than the common stag. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that the organic matter which pro- 
duces the horns, is not perfectly disengaged from 
useless particles, and that it preserves, after pass- 
ing the body of the animal, marks of its former 
vegetable state. The horns of the stags shoot, 
grow , and are disposed like the branches of a 
tree. Its substance is, perhaps, less osseous than 
Jig nous. To use the expression, it is a vegetable 
grafted upon an animal, participating of the na- 
ture of both, and forming one of those shades by 
which Nature always bounds the extremities of 
her productions, and which she employs to con- 
nect substances that are greatly removed from 
each other. 

i In the animat, as formerly remarked *, both 
extremities of the bones grow at a time. The fid- 
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cram upon which the extending power is exerted, 
is inthe middle of the bone, which part is always 
first ossified, and from which the two extremes 
progressively recede, and continue soft till the 
bone acquires its full length. In the vegetable, 
on the contrary, only one extremity of the wood, 
grows. The bud, whitfh unfolds to form* a 
branch, is attached to the old wood by its infe- 
rior extremity, and upon this fulcrum the power 
of longitudinal extension acts. , This remark- 
able difference between the vegetation of bones 
and the solid parts of plants, does not take plaoe 
in the horns of stags. On the contrary, nothing 
can be more similar to the growth of a tree. The 
horns extend at one extremity only, the other 
serving for a fulcrum. They *are at first tender 
as an herb, add then harden like wood. The 

a 

skin which covers and* grows along with them is 
their bark, and it is rubbed off after they attain 
their full size. As lofig as they continue to grow, 
their extremities are soft ; and they likewise 
divide into several branches. In a word, eveiy 
circumstance is similar, and corresponds in the 
developement of both. Hence the organic par- 
ticles, which constitute the living substa&ce of the 
stag, still retain the impression of the vegetable $ 
because they arrange themselves in the same or? 
der as the parts of plants. Here it is apparent, 
that matter has an influence upon form. '£he 
stag, which inhabits the forest, and feed^ on the 
sprigs of trees only, takes so-strong an impression 
from the wood, that he produces a species of 
tree, which preserves indelible and evident marks 
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of its origin. This effect, though singular, is not 
solitary* and depends on a general cause, which 
J have already pointed out. 

Boll, in animals and vegettbla, the chancier, 
ermocia, oteach specie, is the m<f 
and unalterable thing in Nature t what is most 
variable and desultory, is the matter of which they 
are cq/pposed. Matter, in general, seems to be 
indifferent to all fprms, And capable of receiving 
every possible impression. The organic or liv- 
ing particles of this matter pass from vegetables 
tq animals, without destruction or alteration, and 
form equally the living substance of the herb, of 
the wood, of the flesh, and- of* the bones. Ac- 
cording to this view, it appears that matter can 
never have any ififluence on form, and that no 
kind of food, provided the animal can extract 
the organic particles, and as^milate them by nu- 
trition, could induce any change upon the form, 
or have any other effect than to support and ex- 
pand the body, by modelling itself upon all the 
particles of the interior mould, and intimately 
penetrating them. What proves this point is, 
that animals which live upoq herbage, a sub- 
stance very different from that of their otyn 
bodies, extract from it materials sufficient for 
the production of flesh and blood, and that they 
are nourished and grow as well as animals who 
feed upon flesh alone. However, by examining 
Mature more minutely, we shall find, that the 
organic particles sometimes do not perfectly assi- 
milate themselves to the internal mould, and that 
matter has often a sensible influence upon form. 
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Size, for example, which is one of the attributes 
of form, varies in every species, according to the 
difference of climate. The quality and quantity 
of flesh, two other attributes of forifi, change ac- 
cording to the difference of food. This organic 
matter, therefore, which the animal assimilates 
to its own body by nutrition, is not absolutely 
indifferent to the reception of every form, nor 
deprived of the original figure \yhich it possessed. 
It retains some characters of its primitive state. 
It acts, therefore, by its .proper form upon that 
of the organized body to which it affords nou- 
rishment •, and, though this action is almost im- 
perceptible, and ihfinitely inferior to the power 
which obliges the organic particles to assimilate 
themselves to the internal mould that receives 
them, yet, in the progress of time, sensible ef- 
fects must result frorp it. The stag, who in- 
habits the forests, and lives solely upon wood, pro- 
duces and carries about with him a species of 
trees, which is nothing but the redundant part of 
his nourishment. The beaver, who Hves in the 
waters, and feeds upon 'fishes, has a tail co- 
vered with scales. The flesh of the otter, and of 
most water fowls, is a Lent diet, a kind of fishy 
flesh. We may, therefore, presume, that animals 
perpetually .nourished by the same food, how- 
ever strong the - original impression of- Nature, 
would, in process of time, acquire a tincture from 
the qualities of this food, and undergo a kind of 
transformation, by .an assimilation contrary to 
the first. The nourishment would no longer as- 
similate itself entisely to the form of the animal. 
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but tbe animal would partly assimilate itself Ut 
the form of nourishment, as we perteivoin tbo 
horns of the stag and the tail of the beaten. ' 

In tbe stag, the horns are an accessory, a;part 
foreign to the animal, and regarded as belong- 
ing to him only because it proceeds from his 
body. But it is really a vegetable production *, 
since jt retains the characters of that vegetable 
from which it drives its origin, and resembles 
the wood of trees, in the manner of its growth, 
ramification, solidity,. drying, and separation; 
fyr, after acquiring its greatest density, it ceases 
to extract nourishment, it falls spontaneously, 
like a ripe fruit from the branch. The very 
name given to this production in our language 
is an indication that it has been regarded as 
wood, and not' as a horn, a bone, a tusk, &c. 
And, though this theory seeps to be sufficiently 
established by the preceding reasoning, yet I 
ought not to pass over a fact recorded by the 
ancients. Aristotle f, Theophrastus f, and Pliny §, 

i 

* The impropriety of this assertion is too obvious to re- 
quire a comment. 

t Capias jam cervus est, hederam suis enntam coroibus Ke- 
rens virulent, quae cornu adliuc teoeiio forte iuserta, quasi 
ligno viridi coalueri U—Arist. Hist . Animal I. ix. c. 5. 

x Hedera in naultis creatur, et quod mirabilius, visa est in 
cornibus cervi etiatn aliquando. Commovit (inquit Jul. Scali- 
ger apud Tbeophrastum) virum accoratom cervi cornibus b»* 
rens hedera; quid eniiu eo seminium detulit, &c.— Lib. ii. 
de Corns. Plant , cap. 23. 

§ In molliortbus cervorum cornibus hedera coalescit, dum 
ex arborum atritu ilia eXperiuntur.— Plin, de Admirand, Audi- 
ttonibus. 



tell Us, that ivy has been seen growing round 
the young horns of stags. If this fact he true, 
and it may easily be determined by experiment, 
an analogy still more, intimate, will be esta- 
blished between the wood of the stag and that of 
trees.: 

The horns and tusks of other animals are not 
only different from the wood of the stag, buj, in 
their growth, texture, and foray both external 
and internal, there is nothing analogous to wood. 
The nails, the claws, the hairs, the feathers, the 
scales of animals, grow, it is admitted, by a spe- 
cies of vegetation; but this vegetation differs 
widely from that ofVood. The horns of oxen, 
goats, antelopes, &c., are hollow within; but 
the wood of the stag is equally solid through 
its whole extent. The substance of these horns 
is the same with that pf the* nails, claws, and 
scales : but the horns of the stag resemble wood 
more than any other substance. The inside of 
all hollow horns is covered with a kind of peri- 
osteum, and they contain in their cavity a bone, 
or core, which supports thdin ; they never shed, 
but grow during th| life of the animal ; and its 
age # may be learned by their rings or -annual 
circles. Instead of growing by their superior 
extremity, like the wood of the stag, they grow 
like nails, feathers, and hairs, by their inferior 
extremity. In the same manner, the tusks of 
tbe elephant, walrus, and wild boar, and all 
other animals, are hollow within, and grow only 
by their inferior extremity.. Thus horns and 
TOL. v. d 
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tusks have no more analogy to the wood of the 
stag, than nails, hairs, or feathers. 

Vegetation may, therefore, be reducedto three 
kinds. The first, in which the growth proceeds 
from the superior extremity, as in plants, trees, 
80(1 the uwti of the slug; t he second, where the 
growth advances frdin tJic inferior extremity, as 
ill torn s, nails, claws, hairs, feathers, scales, 
tusks, teeth, anl I other external parts of animal 
bodies; the third, in which the growth proceeds 
from both extremities at the same time, as in 
-bones, cartilages, muscles, tendons, and other in- 
ternal parts of an i mals. The material cause of all 
these three species, is the redundance of organic 
nourishment; and the assimilation of this nou- 
rishment by the internal mould, which receives 
it, is the effect. Thus the growth of an animal 
is always more or less rapid, in proportion to the 
quantity of this redundant nourishment; and, 
after the greatest part of growth is acquired, it 
is determined to the seminal reservoirs, endea- 
. vours to escape from,, the body, and to produce, 
by means of copulation, neyv organized beings. 
The difference between animals, which, like the 
stag, have fixed seasons, and other animals which 
can engender at all times, proceeds entirely from 
their manner of feeding.- Man, aud domestic 
animals, who have daily an equal quantity of 
food, and often too much, are perpetually in a 
capacity for procreation. The stag, on thd eoh- 
traryfand most wild animals, who suffer greatly 
in the winter for want, of food, have then no- 
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thing redundant, and are incapable of generating 
till they 'recruit during the summer. It is im-;. 
mediately after this season that the stag begins 
to rut ; arid, by the great waste he suffers at this 
^period, he continues during winter in a state of 
languor and debility. His flesh is then so 
meagre, and 'his blood so* impoverished, that 
worms breed under his skin, which still augment 
his misery, and he does no*t get quit of them till 
the spring, when be acquires new life and vigour' 
by the active nourishment famished to him by 
the fresh productions of the earth. 

I must here add a fact communicated to me 
by M. le Marquis d’Amezaga, who, to much 
learning, has joined great experience in the chase. 

“ Stags,” he remarks, “ shed their horns 
sooner or later in the month of March, in pro- 
portion to their ages. .At the end of June, the 
horns of the old stag are long, and begin to 
tickle him. It is at this time, also, that the stags 
begin to rub off the skin which covers their horns. 
At the commencement of August, their horns 
begin to assume that consistence which they re- 
tain during the rest of the year. On the 17th of 
October, the attendants of the prince of Cond6 
pursued a stag of six years old. This was the 
rutting season, when the stags are much less 
vigorous $ but we were surprised to find the ani- 
mal fly at a great rate, and lead near six leagues 
‘ from bis harbour. 

“ When this stag was seized, we found that his 
horns were white, and sprinkled with blood, as 

• D 2 
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they ought to be at the time they $re tubbed 
against the trees j and that they bad still rags of 
the skin which covers them during the time of 
their growth. His horns were diversi^ed with 
many branches. AH the hunters who were in at 
the death, expressed their surprise at these ap- 
pearances. But their astonishment was aug- 
mented, when they wanted to remove his testi- 
cles ; for none were td be found in the scrotum. 
But, after opening the body, two testicles were 
discovered in the abdomen, about the size of fil- 
berds, and we clearly perceived that he had never 
experienced the effects of the rut. It is well 
.known, that during the months of J une, July, dnd 
August, the stags are prodigiously loaded with 
fat, which is generally so entirely exhausted 
about the middle of September, that nothing but 
the muscular flesh remains. But this stag had 
lost none of his fat, because he was never in a 
condition for rutting. He bad still another sin- 
gularity; for in the right foot he wanted the 
, middle bone, which, in the left was half an inch 
long, and as large and pointed as a tooth-pick. 

“ It is well known, that % stag, castrated when 
he has no horns, never afterwards acquires them, 
and that, if the operation is performed when his 
horns are in perfection, they remain in the same 
state during life. Hence it appears; that the 
very minute organs of generation above de- 
scribed, were sufficient to produce the annual 
change of horns; but that Nature has always 
proceeded slowly in the conformation, of this *m- 
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mal j for jve cOuld discover no marks of any ac- 
cident which could induce us to believe that thd 
order of Nature had been deranged. , It is there- 
fore ■ reenable to suppose, that this retardation 
proceeded from the imbecility of the organs of 
generation, which, however, were sufficient to 
produce the fall and renewal of the horns, since 
the cabbage or burs demonstrated, that, at* the 
time this stag was killed, he had had homS annu- 
ally from the second to the sixth year.” 

These observations of thb mafrjujs d’Amezaga 
seem to prove, in a still stronger manner than* 
any thing formerly remarked, that the fall and 
renovation of the stag’s horns depend entirely 
on the, presence of the testicles, and partly On 
their being more or less perfect ; for, in the in- 
stance before us, the testicles being imperfect 
and too small, the horns, for that reason, in their 
growth, shedding, and renewal, were much later 
than in other stags. 

Some other interesting facts have been com- 
municated by the count de,Mellin, chamberlain, 
to his Prussian majesty. The following is what 
he wrote me on thfe subject of the stag and roe- 
deer in his letter dated from the Chateau of Ani- 
zou, near Stettin, NoyemberS, 1784. 

“ You say, M. le Comte, that famine retards 
the growth OfthC antler, and very considerably 
diminishes the volume j perhaps, even, it may 
not he impossible, by taking away a great portion 
of the food, entirely to suppress this production, , 
withouf havidg recdarse to castration; .This has 
happened, monsieur 5 and I am able to say, that 
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your supposition is fully verified. A stag was 
killed one night by moon-light* in a garden iii 
the month r of January. The huntsman who 
fired, took it for an old doe, and was very much 
surprised, on approaching, to find it an old stag, 
but without horns.* He first examined the testi- 
cles, which were in good condition; but, on ap- 
proSfching the head, he saw that the lower jaw 
had been partly 1 carried away by « shot long be- 
fore. The wound was healed ; but the difficulty 
the stag experienced* in feeding, had deprived it 
of all superabundance, and had absolutely 
stopped the production of,, antler. This stag 
wats so reduced, that it was nothing but skin and 
bone ; and its antler, once shed, could never be 
renewed. The crowns were absolutely without 
new shoots, and -simply covered with a velvety 
skin, as in the first days’ after the stag has cast 
its horns. This fact, perhaps unique, is very 
rare; it happened in the neighbourhood of the 
country 1 inhabit, and can be attested on oath, if 
• required,” 

In a subsequent letter, M. Mellin related to 
me part of some experiments which he made by 
cutting off’ the antlers of stags, which, as intas- 
tration, deprived them of the power of propa- 
gating. 

“ It is clearly demonstrated that the testicles, 
and a superabundance of food, are the Cause of 
the growth of antler in the stag, and' of all ani- 
mals hearing antlers, and that, thertfdre, the 
antler is the effect, and the superabundance the 
cause. But who would imagine that, in the 
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stag, there is a reaction from the effect to the 
cause, and that if we cut off the antlers of the 
stag immediately after they are renewed, that is 
to say, before the rut, we destroy his power of 
reproduction for that year ? And yet nothing is 
more true. I have been convinced of it this 
year, by a vert' remarkable observation. In 1782, 
in a park of fallow-deer which I had on the. .side 
of my chateau, I enclosed* a stag# and a doe, both 
of the same age, and both perfectly tame. The 
park is of considerable extent, and, notwithstand- 
ing the deer which were in it, the abundance o£ 
food is so great, that the stag, immediately after 
the fall of the first horns, renewed an antler of 
ten divisions, bearing five antlets on each head : 
however, this stag became dangerous to those 
who walked in my park, which induced me to 
cut down all the beads beneath the primary 
antler. In autumn, this stag was in rut, covered 
the doe, and conducted itself like a veteran, but 
the doe did not conceive. The following year, 
1783, the stag bore an antler stronger than the 
preceding; I cut it in tire same manner; the 
stag was again in fcut, but its connexion was not 
successful. The doe, which had ne\er conceived, 
did not enter the park till the stag had lost its 
first horns, the only antler that I did not cut. 
The third year, 1784, the stag was larger and 
stronger than the oldest stag of my forests, and 
carried an antler of six autlets on each head, 
which I again cot down; and, although it be- 
came in rut, it again failed to produce. This 
induced me to leave the antlers the followtuj* 
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year, 1705* because the vigorous stat# In which 
the stag and doe were, made me' doubt that their 
sterility might arise from my having afwatys cut 
off the antlers, and the effect assured me, that} 
was right; for, in the preceding autumn, I per* 
ceived that the do# only suffered the approaches 
of the stag for a short time. She conceived, and 
thisyear, 1786, l have had a fawn, which stil) 
Jives, and is larfce and vigorous ; but Ibr the doe, 
/ lost fur this year during the rut, the stag hav- 
ing wounded her with a Mow of his antlers, of 
avhich she died some weeks after." 

Thus the life of the stag is spent in alternate 
plenty and want, vigour and debility, health and 
sickness, without having any change introduced 
into his constitution by these opposite extremes. 
He lives as long as other animals which are not 
subject to suoh vicissitudes.® As he grows five 
or six years, he lives seven times that number, 
or from thirty-five to forty years *. What has 
been reported concerning the longevity of the 
stag, merits no credit.. It is only a popular pre- 
judice,' which prevailed in the days of Aristotle, 
and which that philosopher c6nsidered as impro- 
bable, because neither the time of gestation, nor 
of the growth of the young stag, indicated tong 
lifef. This authority ought to have abolished the 
prejudice j but it bas been renewed, in the ages 

* Nouveau Traiti de la Veneris, .p, 141. 
t Vita esse perq^am lqng» hoc animal fepnr; sad nihil 
cetti ex lit qua narrantur videquis ; nee gjejtatio set inpre- 
mentum hhmalli ita Sreirit quasi vita gsset prolong*.-— Ar itf. 
ftift. Animal lib. vi. c. 29. 
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of ignorance* by a fabulous account of 'a stag 
taken by, Charles VX in the forest of Senlis, 
with a collar, upon which was written this inscrip- 
tion, C/tsar hoc me donavit. The love of the 
marvellous inclined men to believe that this ani- 
mal had lived a thousand years, and had bis col- 
lar from a Roman emperdr, rather than to sup- 
pose that he came from Germany, where a’d the 
emperors take the name of Casdr. 

The horns of the stag augment annually both 
in height and thickness, from the second to the 
eighth year, and continue nearly in equal beauty 
during all the vigour of life. But, when he 
grows old, his horns decline. Our stags have 
seldom more than twenty or twenty-two ant- 
lers or palms} and this number, even when at 
the highest pitch of vigour aqd perfection, is by 
no means constant j dor it varies every year ac- 
cording to the quantity of nourishment and re- 
pose the animal has enjoyed: the largeness of 
the horns depends on the same cause } and their 
quality is also determined by the kind of nou-. 
rishment they receive, f-ike the wood of the 
forest, the wood of the stag is large, tender, and 
light, in moist and fertile countries, and short, 
hard, and heavy, in dry and barren regions. 

The si ze and stature of the animals them- 
selves likewise differ according to the places 
they inhabit The stags which frequent the 
valleys, or hills abounding- in grain, are larger 
and' taller thdn those which feed bpon dry and 
rocky mountains. The latter, are lpw„ thick. 
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nnd short. Neither are they equally swift-, bat 
they run longer than the former: they are also 
more vicious, and have longer hair on their 
heads. Their horns are commonly short and 
black, like a stunted tree, the bark of which 
is always of a darker colour. But the horns of 
the stags which feed an the plains are high, and 
of aoclear reddish colour, like the wood and bark 
of trees which grow in' a good soil. ( These little 
squat stags never frequent the lofty woods, but 
keep always among «the coppices, where they 
.can more easily elude the pursuit of the dogs. 
The Corsican appears to be the smallest of 
these mountain stags. He' exceeds not half 
the height of the ordinary kind, and may be 
regarded as a terrier among stags. His colour 
is brown, his body is squat, and his legs are 
short; and what 'convinces me that the size 
and stature of stags in general depend on the 
quantity and quality of their food, is, that 
haring reared one at my house, and fed him very 
plentifully for four years, he was much taller, 
thicker, and plumper, at that age, than the oldest 
stags in my woods, which t are, however, of a 
very good size. 

Pontoppidan, wl\en speaking of the Norwe- 
gian stags, remarks, “ that they are, only fouud 
in the dioceses of Bergen and Drontheim; 
that they sometimes swim in flocks across the 
^traits between the continent and the neigh- 
bouring islands, resting their heads upon each 
other’s crupper; and that, when the chief of 
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the file is fatigued, he retires behind to repbse 
himself, and the most vigorous occupies his 
place 

It lias been thought, that the stags of our 
forests might, by treating them with care and 
gentleness, as the Laplanders manage the rein- 
deer, be rendered domestic. Upon this subject, 
M. le Vicomte de Querhoent has communicated 
to me the following fact. Stags were first 
brought to the Isle of France by the Portuguese. 
They are small, and of *a grayer colour than 
those of Europe, from which, however, they de» 
rived their origin.. When the French took pos- 
session of this island, they found great numbers 
of these stags, of which they destroyed a party 
and the remainder took refuge in the most re- 
tired places. They are now.rendered domestic, 
and some of the inhabitants keep large flocks of 
them. 

I have seen, at 1’Ecole Veterinaire, a small kind 
of stag, which was said to have been brought 
from the Cape of Good Uppe. Its skin was in* 
terspersed with white spots, like that of the axis. 
It was called the htg-stag, because its legs were 
thicker, and it had not the same agility of body 
as the common kind. The figure of it is repre- 
sented in the plate. Its length,* from the muzzle 
to the extremity of the body, was only three 
feet four inches and a half ; the legs were short, 
and the feet and hoofs very small; the colour 
yellow, miked with white spots ; the eye black 

* Pontoppidan’s Nat. Hist, of Norway. 




ci^MlrTpit-TaTTs aSoSf nor deep/ToVifc^ wi 
alight materia}*. Of t}ietr,f & swa Mr. Pennant, aa well as i 
those of thelesse’r species of musis and antelopes, are 
made tobacco-stoppers. 

There appe&s to be a sufficient difference between this end 
tp# common deer to establish e distinct species, although 
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stag than the fallow-deer, as appears from the 
bare inspection of, his horns. 

Yellow is the most common colour of the 
stag. But many of them are browrt, and others 
red. White stags are more rare, and seem to be 
a race that has become domestic, but very an- 
ciently; for both AristQtl4 and Pliny mention 
white stags ; and they appear then to have boon, 
equally uncommon as at present? The colour of 
the horns, like that of the hair, depends on the 
age and nature of the animal, and the impression 
of the air. The horns of young stags are whitish^ 
and less deeply coloured than those of the old. 
Stags, whose colohr is a clear diluted yellow, 
have often pale, ilb coloured horns. Those which 
are of a lively yellow, have generally red horns; 
and brown sta^s, especially those which have 
black hair on the neck, have likewise black horns. 
The internal substance ol the horns, it is true, is 
almost equally white in all stags ; but they differ 
greatly in solidity and texture. Some of them 


aroj-yery spongy, and even contain pretty large 
cavities. This difference,*]* texture iejufficient 
to account^^ h ey^ assuming d ifferent^^^^ 

Boffon hu placed it with the £j>ps deKartbedkh 

among his doubtful species. SonnlnT says, that other natu- 
ralists are agreed to consider this as a variety of onr deer. 

W* 


* Syst. Reg. Animal, p. SIS. 
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to the air, though its texture be much more com- 
pact than that of the stag’s horns.* 

The stag appears to have a fine eye, at) acute 
smell, and an excellent car. 

It is wett known, that, in many animafo, as 
cats, owls, &.c., the pupil of the eye contracts 
prodigiously in the tij' lit, and dilates in the dark, 
jjuh this great contraction and dilatation had 
never been obseVved in the eyes ol the stag. I 
received from M. Beccaria, a learned physician 
and celebrated professor at Pis a, the following 
potter, dated at Turin, October 28, 1 767. 

“ I presented a piece of bread,” says M, Bec- 
caria, “ to a stag that was confined in an obscure 
apartment, to allure him to a window, that I 
might admire at leisure the rectangular and trans- 
verse form of his pupils, which, in a strong light, 
exceed not half a line in .width, by about five 
lines in length. In a fainter light, their breadth 
enlarges to more than a line and a half; but still 
preserve their rectangular figure : and, in passing 
.from light to darkness, they dilate about four 
lines, but always transversely, that is, horizon- 
tally, and preserve their rectangular form. These 
facts nlay be easily ascertained, by laying .the 
hand upon the eye of a stag; for, whenever the 
eye is uncovered, the pupil will be seen dilated 
above four lines.” 

From this fact, M. Beccaria concludes, with 
probability, that the other species of deer enjoy 
the same power of contracting and dilating their 
pupils. But, what is most remarkable, the pupils 
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of cals, owls, and several oilier animals, contract 
and dilate vertically, while that of the stag con- 
tracts and dilates horizontally. 

When listening, the stag raises his head, erects 
his ears, and hears from a great distance. When 
he is going into a coppice, or other half covered 
place, he stops to look -roll ml him on all sides, 
and scents the wind, to discover if any objeot is • 
near that might disturb him. Tie is a simple, 
and yet a curious and crafty animal. When 
hissed or called to from a distance, he stops short, 
and looks stedfastly, and with a kind of admi-, 
ration, at carriages, cattle, or men ; and, if they 
have neither arms nor dogs, he moves on uncon- 
cernedly,' and without flying. He appears to 
listen with great tranquillity and delight to the 
shepherd’s pipe; and the hunters sometimes em- 
ploy this arti/ice to encourage and deceive him *. 
In general, he is less afraid of men than of dogs, 
and is never suspicious, or uses any arts of con- 
cealment, but in proportion to the disturbances 

* Waller, in his ode to Lady Isabella, on her playing on 1 
the lute, has this allusion to the fondness of the animal for 
music : 

Here Love takes stand, and, while she charms tlie ear. 

Empties his quiver on the listening deer. 

Playferd, in his Introduction to Music, has the following cu- 
rious passage to this purpose. “ Myself, ’’says lie, "as I travelled 
some years ago near Royston, met a herd of stags, about 
twenty, on the road, following a bagpipe and violin; which, 
while the music played, they went forward; when it ceased, 
they alt stood still; and in this manner they: were brought out 
of Hampshire to Hampton Court." — Penn . Hist. Qua dr. i. 
P-115. W. 
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be has received. He eats slow, and has a choice 
in his aliment; and, after his stomach is full, he 
lies down, mid ruminates at leisure. He seems 
to ruminate with less facility than the ox. It is 
only by violent shakes that the stag can make 
the food rise from his first stomach. This diffi- 


culty proceeds from .the length and direction of 
. the passage through which the aliment has to 
go. The neck of the ox is short and straight; 
but that of the stag is long and arched ; and, 
therefore, greater efforts are necessary to raise 


the food. These dibits are made by a kind of 
hiccup, ihe'(povement of which is apparent, and 
continues during the time of rumination. His 
voice is «ti||ger, and more quivering, in pro* 


bellows from Jov^. but’ fe^r. The stag, 
during the rutting H|io)*, fellows in a frightful 
manner: he is then ^transported, that nothing 
disturbs or terrifies hjftf. He is, th$|$fote, easily 
surprised; as he is*ljjaded with faj£ cannot 
keep long befotp.lb^aogs. But hits Jjtngerous 


when at bay, ap&friB 
of A,r Vr -itijifHlftW 
the 




quents the brooks, the marshes, and rite foun- 
tains; and, in the season of love, he is so over- 
heated, that hq qfpfphfs^ety ,where ( for water, 
not only to satisfy his immoderate thirst, but to 
bathe and refresh his body. He then swims more 
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easily than at any other time, on account of his 
fatness. lie lias been observed crossing very 
large rivers. It has even been alleged, that, at- 
tracted by the odour of the hinds, the stags, in 
the* rutting season, throw themselves into the sea, 
and pass from one island to .another at the dis- 
tance of several leagues. They leap still more 
nimbly than they swim; for, when pursued, tlley 
easily clear a hedge or a pale-fence of six feet 
high. Their food varies in different seasons. In 
autumn, after rutting, tluy search for the buds of 
green shrubs, the flowers of broom or heath, the 
leaves of brambles, , &c. During the snows of 
winter, they feed upon the bark, moss, &c., of 
trees; and, in mild weather, they browse in the 
wheat-fields. In the beginning of spring, they go 
in quest of the catkins of the.trembling poplar, 
willow, and hazel trees* the flowers and buds of 
the cornel-tree, &c. In summer, when they 
have great choice, they prefer rye to all other 
grain, and the black, berry-bearing alder* to all 
other wood. The flesh of tlje fawn is very good; ■ 
that of the hind and knobber not absolutely bad; 
but that of the stagriias always a strong and dis- 
agreeable taste. The skin and the horns are the 
most useful parts of this animal. The skin makes 
a pliable and very durablele&ther. The horns 
are used by cutlers^ sword-slippers, &c., and a 
volatile qm.t, much employed in medicine, is ex- 
tracted fiom them by the chemists. 


* Rhanmus fiangula, Linn 
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NO species ‘of animal makes so near an ap 
proach to another as the fallow-deer to that ot 
the stag. But , though their similarity he great 

* tiiAHAfrhR > pj ;< JFu r>. 

Certus Dam (’. (\»ri::bu> recurvatis comprC'Sij 

virnmitats paJmata. — Lm v. .SW. AV/L GW/, i. p 176’. — 
Erxlebtn, p. 309. 

Dama Vulgaris. £«rvus cornuum unica et altiore 
mitate palmaf a.-*- Bri&y. Regw. /fn. p, 91, No. 7. 

CCR* US pALMATUS, Da^IA, jDa*WA CeRVU*.— ATeiL'. 

p. 25. 

Cep.* is PlatyoEkos. — Ray. S/piop* Jn. Quad). p. 85. 

Dama vulgaris sine recentiorom. — Gem* h«ti. Anin . 
Quadr . p. 51. 

Plvtyceros. — JV*«. /f&/. AV<L xi. c. J 7. 

Ecryceros. Oppiani. 

Le Daim. — B«^. 71**/. Nat. pat Snnn . x\iv„ p. 1 34, pi. J$. 
Fallow-Deer. — Pew. Hist. Quadr. 1 . p. US. ~r Bew 
Qpadr. Shaw's Ge». &<»& w ?l p* ?82, pi. !70 and 

iiAfetrAT . f 

f i** 

in Etftfp*, Abuntfat m-tlvariis AngH«e. Fort# quoque oit i» 
Africa. In Hispanri magmtudine fere Elephum sequat. 

W. 

The horns of f l:e fallow-tic er arc palmated at their cnd% 

and branched on their hinder side. It ha^ two slender brow- 

« 

antlers, and above them two dender branches. The colour 
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in every respect, they fly from each other, never 
intermix-, and, of course, give rise to no inter- 
mediate race. It is even rare to find fallow-deer 
in a country much frequented by stags, unless 
they are industriously transported thither. Their 
nature seems to be less rustic and robust than 
that of the stag; and they aVe likewise less com- 
mon in the forests. They are .kept in paife," 
where they may be said to be half domestic. 
More of them are reared in England than in any 
other country of Europe; and the English are 
extremely fond of their venison. The dogs also 
prefer the flesh of this deer to that of all other 
animals; and, after they have once eat of it, 
they are > xtremely apt in the chase of the stag 
or roe-deer, to change their course when they 
perceive the scent of the fallow-deer. In some 
provinces of France,* and in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, there are fallow-deer, as also in Spain 
and Germany*. Those of America were pro- 
bably transported from Europe. It seems to 

of this deer is various, being reddish, deep brown, white, or 
spotted. - 

Iri Greek, in Latin, Dama ; in Italian, J Tfaino ; in 

Spanish, Daino, Corza; in German, Dam-hirsch; in Swedish, 
Dof, Dof-hiort ; in Polish, Lanii. 

* Fallow-deer are also found in Polatod, and in Greece, 
where the thick forests which cover the mountains of that 
country afford shelter to great numbers. Hasselquit saw 
them in Palestine. Pennant assures us they are to ba 
met with in the northern parts of China, and Zimmerman 
infers, from the accounts of several travellers, that they are 
equally common in the more temperate parts of Tartary. 

jr. 
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bean animal peculiar to the temperate climates; 
for there are none in Russia, and they are seldom 
met with in Sweden, or other northern coun- 
tries 

The stags are more generally diffused over 
Europe; they are eyen found in Norway, and 
all the northern regions, Lapland, perhaps, ex- 
tt-pted. They are also frequent in Asia, espe- 
cially in Tartary f , arid the northern provinces 
of China. They arc likewise found in America ; 
for those of Canada* * * § § differ from ours in the 
length of their horns only, and the direction of 
their antlers j|, which is sometimes not straight, 
as in |he commou stag, but turned backward, so 
that the end of each points to the stem of the 
horns. But this form of the horns is not abso- 
lutely peculiar to t the stag of Canada; for we 
find similar horns engraven in la Venerie de du 
Fouilloax and those of the Corsican stag have 


* Linn. Faun. Suec. 

+ Thunberg thought lie saw fallow-deer on the top of the 
Table Mountain, where the'y had ascended to enjoy the morn- 
ing sun; but as the Swedish naturalist neither killed one him- 
self, nor was near enough to distinguish them accurately, we 
may infer, that they were a species of antelope. The deer is 
not a native of Africa : it' any exist at the Cape, they must 
have been introduced by the Dutch. IV. 

X Description de* l’lnde, par Marc. Paul, liv. i. p. 33. 
Lettres Edifiantes, receuil 26, p. 371. 

§ The Canadian stag is precisely the same with that of 
France. — Description dela Nouv. France, par Charlevoix, tom. 
xiii. p. 129. 

H See the figure of the Canadian stag, in I’Hist. des Ani- 
mate x, par M. Perrault. 

5f La Venerie de Jacques du Fouilloux, p. 22. 
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straight antlers ; which is a sufficient proof that 
the Canadian stag is only a variety, to which stags 
of all countries are subject*. There are like- 
wise horns which have a number of antlers on 
their summits, in form of a crown. These are 
rarely found in France ; but, says Du Fouil- 
louxf, they come from Rtissia and Germany. 
This is another variety only, and not a spedteT 
different* from the common kind. Hence, in 
Canada, as well as in France, most stags have 
straight antlers ; but, in the former, they are 
larger and thicker; because they find, in these 
uninhabited regions, more nourishment and re- 
pose than in populous countries. There are large 

* The horns of the Canadian stag are much thicker and 
larger than those of the stags of our climate. They have 
fourteen antlers, seven on each side, sutne of which are forked, 
and others simple. 

Sonnini quotes the third volume de VHistoire de V A cade- 
mie des Sciences , part the second, for a good figure of the Ca- 
nadian stag ; and adds, that it is sufficient to compare this 
with our European stag, to be satisfied that the two animals 
are one and the same species. However, many naturalists, * 
(continues Sonnini,) doubtless struck more by the distance of 
the countries, than by thasliglit perceptible difference between 
the two stags, which does not amount to more than & variety, 
have separated the Canada stag, and formed it into a distinct 
species, which Klein has given under the name of Cervus Ca- 
nadensis, and which Brisson has described' as Cervus comibus 
teretibus , abimo <id summum cute pilosa tectis . . . Cervus va- 
rietas Canadensis . Erxleben is content to meution it as a sim- 
ple variety : Cervus, varietas Canadensis, comibus amplissi - 
mis . . , Cervus Canadensis . — Mamm, Genn. 30, sp. 3, v. 9. 
Gmelin has followed Erxleben in his edition of the Syst. Nat. 
of Linne. W ; 

t La Venerie de Jacques du Fouilloux, p. 20. 
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and small stags in America, as well as in Europe. 
But, however generally tins species is diffused, it 
stems to b<j limited to cold and temperate cli- 
mates. The stags of Mexico and South Ame- 
rica, those of Cayt tine, those called Gauge stags, 
mentioned in M. Ptnaull’s Memoirs, under the 
name of Sardinian * hinds, those denominated 
^ 'ape slags, anr(, those o' Guinea, and other warm 
countries, belong not to the common species, as 
will appear when the particular history oi each i» 
given. 

As the fallow-dei r is Ic's savage, won deli - 
cate, and approaches m an rJLo the domestic state 
than the stag *, he is al-o subject to a greater 
number of varieties. Beside the common and the 
white fallow-deer, there are several other vnrie- 

* Though the fallow-deer i< less savage than the Mag, y»t 
it loses its gentleness, when enclosed in a small space. S.m- 
niai gives the following anecdote as a proof of this. In one 
of the enclosures in the J nr din dcs Plantes, then* i* confined 
(with several does) a buck, that wa* taken young in the boir, 
de Boulogne, From beinh at first very tame, he is become 
fierce and mischievous though he has not entirely forgotten 
his former familiarity. He still attends to hi* name, and ap- 
proaches the gate, when any one calls him : lie willingly re- 
ceives bread through the rails, but will fly with fury at either 
men or (logs, if they enter his enclosure. Last year, a very 
fine dog was put into the enclosure, for the sake of chasing the 
deer. In an instant, the buck ripped up his belly with his 
horns; the master of the dog, willing to save him from the 
fury of his enemy, went in, but was immediately thrown 
down, by a blow from the stag, and his thigh opened from 
one end to the other. It was with the utmost difficulty that 
he escaped the death which his (I0& had just suileml. 
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ties, as those of Spain, which are nearly as large 
as the stag; but their neck is not so thick, and 
their colour is darker, with a blackish tail, not 
. white below, and longer than that* of the com- 
mon kind ; those of Virginia, which are almost 
as large as those of Spain, and remarkable for 
the great size of. their genital organs*: others 
have a compressed forehead, with the ears and 
tail longer thau those of the cornftion fallow-deer, 
are marked with a white spot upon the hoofs of 
the hind-feet; others are* spotted with white, 
black, and yellow ; and others are entirely black. 
All these have their horns flatter, broader, and 
better garnished with antlers, than those of the 
stag; they likewise incline more inwardly, and 
are more palmated at the points ; and, when the 
horns are very strong, the largest antlers are 
sometimes terminate^ by sma 1 )! palms. The tail 
of the common fallow-deer is longer than that 
of the stag, and its hair is brighter. The horns 
of the fallow-deer shed, like those of the stag; 
but they fall off later, and are renewed nearly 
at the same time. Their* rutting season arrives 
fifteen days or threj' weeks after that of the stag. 
The males then bellow frequently, bnt> with a 


* Sonnini indirectly denies his assent to the specific distinc- 
tion between this and our fallow-deer, by asserting, that it is 
not yet proved that the animal described by the name of Vir- 
ginian deer, is any thing more than the same species as the 
European deer: he adds, upon what authority I know not, 
that the major part of the skins which come from America* 
under the name of deer-skins, are the skins of roe-bucks *. 


ByfT. par £?onn. x\iv. p. 136, note 3 . 


If : 
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low and interrupted voice. They are not so 
furious as the stag, nor exhaust themselves by 
rutting. They never depart from their own 
country in quest of females; but they dispute 
and fight for the possession of their mistresses. 
They associate in herds, which almost always 
keep together. When there is a great number 
ipone park, they generally form themselves into 
two distinct troops, which soon become hostile, 
because they both wish to occupy the same part 
of the inclosure. Esch of these troops has its 
own chief, who marches foremost ; and he is 
always the oldest and strongest of the flock. 
The others follow him ; and the whole draw up 
in order of battle, to force the other troop from 
the best pasture. The order with which these 
combats are conducted is very singular. They 
make regular attacks, light with courage, mutu- 
ally support each other, and never think them- 
selves vanquished by a single check ; for the bat- 
tle is daily renewed, till the weaker are com- 
pletely defeated, and obliged to remain in the 
worst pasture. They love elevated and hilly coun- 
tries. When chased, they ryn not out, like the 
stag, but double, and endeavour to conceal them- 
selves from the dogs by artifice, and by substi- 
tuting knottier animal in their place. However, 
when fatigued and heated, they take the water, 
but never attempt to cross such extensive rivers 
as the stag. Thus, between the chase of the fal- 
low-deer and stag, there is no material difference. 
Their knowledge and instincts, their shifts and 
doublings, are the same, only they arc more fix- 
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qneutly practised by the fallow-deer. As he is 
less enterprising, and runs not so far before the 
dogs, he has of'tenef occasion to change, or sub- 
stitute another in his place, to double, return upon 
his former tracts, &c., which renders the hunt- 
ing of’ the fallow-deer morq subject to inconve- 
niences than that of the stag. Besides, as he is 
smaller and lighter, the impressions of his Lcct 
upon the ground are slighter, and the branches . 
he knocks off from the trees with his horns are 
smaller. Hence the dogs Are less apt to observe 
the change, or substitution of another animal, 
and it is more difficult to bring them into the 
scent when a? fault. 

The fallow-deer is very easily tamed, and eats 
many substances which are rejected by the stag. 
He likewise preserves his fr 
better ; for he is not rendered 
though followed by the longe 
tors; and he is nearly in the same condition dur- 
ing the whole year. He browses closer than 
the stag, which makes the .trees or bushes cut by. 
him more difficult to shoot than those cut by the 
stag. The young •fallow-deer eat quicker, and 
with more avidity, than the old. They rumi- 
nate ; they search for the females in the second 
year, and attach not themselves to one, like the 
roe-buck, but love variety, like the stag. The 
female goes with young eight months and some 
days. Like the hind, she produces one, some- 
times two, and very rarely three fawns.. They 
are capable of engendering and producing from 
the age of two to tlTat of fifteen or sixteen yca^s. 


it or venison much 
jm eagre by rutting, 
* and severest win- 
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Lastly, the fallow-deer resemble the stag in al- 
most all their natural dispositions and habits j 
the greatest difference between these two animals 
consists in the duration of their lives. We for- 
merly remarked, from the testimony of hunts- 
men, that the stag liv<es thirty- five or forty years j 
and, from the same authority, we learn that the 
faltow-deer live < only about twenty years. As 
they are smaller, it is probable that their growth 
is sooner accomplished than that of the stag ; be- 
cause, in all animals/the duration of life is pro- 
portioned to the time of growing, and not to the 
time of gestation ; for here the time of gestation 
is the same. Besides, in other species, as that 
of the ox, though the time of gestation be long, 
the duration tit life is short. Of course, we ought 
not to measure the duration of life by the time 
of gestation, but by that of* the growth, reckon- 
ing from birth, nearly to the full expansion of 
the body #. 

. * For a few supplementary remarks on the fallow-deer, 

see the article Axis. 
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AS the stag is the noblest inhabitant of the 
vvood, lie occupies the deepest shades of the fo- 
rest, and the most elevated ridges of those moun- 

* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

Ci rvcs Capreolus. JC. cornibus ramosis teietibus erectis: 
ummitatc bifida ; corpore fusco-rufo. — Linn. Syst. Nat GmeL 
?. p 180. — St hi tb . v. t. 252, A. B. — Erxleben, p. 3 1 3. 

Cei vus capreolus cornibu? teretibu* erectis. — Briss. Rcgn . 
An. p. 89. n. 5. 

Cervus minimus, capreojtis, peryittis cagfrea, cormbus bre- 
\ibus ramosis, annuatim deeiduis. — Klein . ftuadr. p. 24. 

CAraA, sive capreolus et Dorcas. •— \G 'em. Icon. An. Quadr. 
p. 64. 

C \prea. — Plin. Hist. Nat. viii. c 53,58. — Aldrov. p.738. 

- — Jonst. p. 77. t* 3i.— -Ray, p. 89. 

Le Chevreuiu-t- B vff* Hi$$* dSaUpptr Sonn. xxw. p. 1 5(f 
pi 8. 

Roe — An/i. Hist. &tadk i. p, tyty^-fArct. Zool i. p. 33. 
Bcw. Qwdr. p. 132.-* 

HABITAT 

m Europa et A«ia. Deest in Butannia austrah. Amat syl- 
vas minores montosas, gregibus parvis incedit* 

W. 

The loe-dcu has strong, upright, rugged, and trifurcated 
horns, from six to eight inches long. The length from nose 
to tail, is three feet nine inches: the height be foie, it two 
feet three inches; behipd, two feet seven inches; the length 
pf the tail is only one inch. The weight of a fiill grown buck 
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tains, which are covered with loft y trees. The 
roe-deer, as if inferior in species, contents him- 
self with a humbler residence, and generally 
dwells among the thick foliage of young brush- 
wood. But, if he is inferior to the stag in dig- 
nity, strength, and Stature, he is endowed with 
more gracefulness, viVacity, and courage*. He 
is superior in gaiety, neatness, and sprightliness. 
His figure is more elegant and handsome. His 
eyes are more brilliant and animated. His 
limbs are more nimble, his movements quicker, 
and he bounds, seemingly without effort, with 
equal vigour and agility. His coat, or hair, is 
always clean, smooth, and glossy. He never 
wallows in the mire like the stag. He delights 
in dry and elevated situations, where the air is 
purest. He is likewise more crafty, conceals 
himself with greatfr address, is more difficult to 

is near sixty pounds. The hair in summer is very short and 
smooth. The ends of the hairs are of a deep red colour, and 
,the bottoms of a dark gray. In winter, the hairs are very 
long, and hoary at the tips* except at the back, where they 
are often very dark. The legs are slender ; and below the 
first joint of the hind legs there is $ tuft of long hair. The 
rump and under side of the tail are white. — Penn . Synop. 
&uadr . p. 53. 

The name of the ro^-deer in Greek is Aopxas ; in Latin, Cu- 
preolus , Capriolus ; in Italian, Capriolo ; in Spanish, Zorlito , 
Cabronzillo mantes ; in Portuguese, Cabra monies; in German, 
Rehe ; in Swedish, Ra diur ; in Danish, Raa diur; in Scots, 
Roe-buck . 

* When the fawns of the roe-deer are attacked, he defends 
them with courage; and though smaller, he has strength 
enough to combat a young stag, apd put him to flight. — 
Nouv, Traite de la Venerie, p. 178. 
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trace, and derives superior resources from instiuct: 
for, though he has the misfortune to leave be- 
hind him a stronger scent than the stag, which 
redoubles the ardour and appetite of the dogs, 
he knows how to withdraw himself from their 
pursuit, by the rapidity with which he begins 
his flight, and by his numerous doublings. He 
delays not his arts of defence {ill his strength 
fails him; but as soon as he finds that the first 
efforts of a rapid chase have been unsuccessful, 
lie repeatedly returns to h*is former steps ; and, 
after confounding, by these opposite movements; 
the direction he has taken, after intermixing the 
present with the past emanations from his body, 
he rises fro/n the earth by a great bound, and, re- 
tiring to a side, he lies down flat on his belly, 
and, in this immoveable situation, he allows the 
whole troop of his deceived enemies to pass very 
near him *. 

* Some years ago. one of these animals, after being hunted 
out of Scotland, through Cumberland, and various parts of the 
north of England, at last took refuge in the woody recesses * 
bordering upon the banks of the Tvue, between Prudhoe 
Castle and Wylam. It was repeatedly seen and bunted ; but 
no dogs were equal to its speed : it frequently crossed the 
river; and, either by swiftness or artifice, eluded all its pur- 
suers. It happened, during the rigour of a severe winter, that, 
being pursued, it crossed the river upon the ice with some 
difficulty ; and, being much strained by its violent exertions, 
w as taken alive. It was kept for some weeks in the house, 
and was then again turned out ; but all its cunning and ac- 
tivity were gone; it seemed to have forgotten the places of 
its former retreat ; and after running some time, it laid down 
n the midst of a brook, where it was killed by the dogs.— 
Bewick' i Qua dr. p. 134 . * W. 
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The roe-deer differs from the stag and fallow- 
deer in disposition, temperament, manners, and 
almost every natural habit. Instead of associat- 
ing in herds, they live in separate families. The 
father, mother, and young, go together, and 
never mix with strangers. They are constant in 
their amours, and m'ver unfaithful like the stag. 
As the female § generally produce two fawns , 
the one male and the other female, these young 
animals, brought up and nourished together, ac- 
quire a mutual affection so strong, that they 
never quit each other, unless one of them meets 
with a misfortune, which never ought to sepa- 
rate lovers. This attachment is more than love; 
for, though always together, they feel the ar- 
dour of the rut but once a year, and it continues 
only fifteen days,, commencing at the end of 
October, and entmug before tbe fifteenth day of 
November. They are not then, like the stag, 
overloaded with fat : they have no strong smell, 
no fury, in a word, nothing that r.ati change the 
• state of their bodies. , During this period, they 
indeed suffer not their fawns to remain with 
them. The father drives them off, as if he meant 
to oblige them to yield their place to those which 
are to succeed, and to form new families for them- 
selves. However, after the rutting season is past, 
the fawns return to their mother, and remain 
with her some time ; after' which they separate 
for ever, and remove to a distance from the place 
which gave them birth. 

The female goes with young five months and 
a half, and brings forth about the end of April 
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or beginning of May. The hinds, as formerly 
remarked, go with young above eight months j 
and this difference alone is sufficient to prove, 
that these animals arc so remote from each other 
in species, as to prevent their ever intermixing 
or producing an intermediate race. By this dif- 
ference, as well as those of .figure and size, they 
approach ihe goat as much as they recede from 
the stag ; for the goat goes with young nearly 
the same time, and the roe-deer may be regarded 
as a wild goat, which, feeding solely on wood, 
carries wood instead of horns *. The female, when 
about to bring forth, separates from the male. 
To avoid the wolf, who is her most dangerous 
enemy, she conceals herself in the deepest re- 
cesses of the forest. In ten or twelve days, the 
fawns acquire strength sufficient to enable them 
to follow her. When threatened with danger, 
she hides them in a close thicket, and, to preserve 
them, presents herself to be chased. But, not- 
withstanding all her care and anxiety, the young 
are sometimes carried off by men, dogs, or. 
wolves. This is indeed the time of their greatest 
destruction. Of this species, which is not very 
numerous, I know’, from experience, thdt more 
are destroyed in the month of May, than dur- 
ing all the rest of the year. I often live in a 

* As the reader may possibly suppose that this absurd no- 
tion of Bufion’s respecting the quality of deers' horns, exists 
only in the translation, I shall give the original passage. Car ■ 
la chvvre porte d peu pres le mfane terns, et le chevreuil peut etre 
regarde comme un chevre sauvage , gut, ne vivant que de hois, 
porte de bois au lieu de c&rncs, ‘ IV, 
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part of the country* where roe-deer are greatly 
esteemed f. Many fawns are annually brought 
me alive by men, and others killed by dogs, 
without reckoning those which are destroyed by 
wolves : and I have observed, during the space 
of more than twenty-five years, that, as if there 
were a perfect equilibrium between the causes 
of destruction and renovation, their number is 
always nearly equal in the same districts. It is 
not difficult to count them ; for they are no 
where numerous, and they live separately in dis- 
tinct families: in a coppice, for example, of 

100 acres, there will he one family, or from three 

• * 

to live individuals ; for a female,' which gene- 
rally produces two fawns, sometimes brings forth 
but one, unit sometimes, though very seldom, 
three. In another .district, of double the extent, 
there will be seven or eight, that is, two fami~ 
tics; and I have/ remarked, that each district 
always harbours an equal number, except when 
the winters have been extremely rigorous and 
long : in this case the, whole family are destroyed; 
but it is replaced by another the following 
year; and those districts, for which they have a 
predilection, are always inhabited nearly by an 
equal number. It is alleged, however, that, in 
general, their number is diminishing. There are 

* At Montbard, in Burgundy. 

1 Ihe reciprocal attentions which passed between the king 
and the philosopher, ought not to be omitted. Every year 
BulFon sent Louis the Fifteenth a roe-buck from the wood of 
Montbard ; and, in return, as regularly received from his ma- 
jesty a fine pasty. 
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whole provinces, it must be acknowledged, of 
France, where not one of them is to be found. 
Though common in Scotland*, there are none 
in England. They are very rare in Italy ; and 
they are now more scarce in Sweden than for- 
merly, &c. But this effect.may have proceeded 
from the diminution of forests, or from some very 
severe winter, like that of the year 1709> which 
almost destroyed the whole roe-deer of Bur- 
gundy ; so that several years passed before the 
species was recruited. Besides, they are not 
equally fond of every country ; for, in the same 
countries, they prefer particular places. They 
love hills, or plaius on the tops of mountains. 
They never stay in the deepest recesses of the 
forests, nor in the middle of extensive woods j 
but give the preference to tjje skirts or projec- 
tions of woods which. arc surrounded with culti- 
vated fields, and to open coppices which produce 
the berry-bearing alder, brambles. See. 

The fawns continue with their parents eight 
or nine months, and, when separated, about the • 
end of the first year of their age, their horns 
begin to appear in tiie form of two knobs much 
less than those of the stag. There is * still a 
greater difference between these two animals: 
the horns of the stag shed in the spring, and are 
renewed in summer; but those of the roe-deer 
fall off at the end of autumn, and are replaced 

* They are not very common in Scotland ; for they exist 
nowhere but in what is called the highland*, or northern 
mountains of Scotland. 

VOL. V. F 
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in winter. Several causes concur in producing 
these different effects. In summer, the stag takes 
a great deal of nourishment, and grows exceed- 
ingly fat; he next exhausts himself so much i» 
the ratting season, that the whole winter is ne>- 
cessary to recover his vigour. But, during this 
season, instead of superabundant nourishment, 
he is half starved for want of subsistence, and, 
consequently, his horns cannot begin to shoot 
till the spring, when his nourishment begins to 
be redundant. The roe-deer, on the contrary, 
who is never so much wasted, has no occasion 
for equal reparation ; and, as he is never loaded 
with fat, as no change is produced in him by 
rutting, but continues always nearly the same, 
he has at all times a redundance of nourishment ; 
so that, even in jvinter, and a short time after 
rutting, he sheds and renews his horns. Thus, 
m all these animals, the redundant organic nou- 
rishment, before it is determined to the seminal 
reservoirs, and forms the seminal fluid, is trans- 
• ferred to the head, aqd manifests itself externally 
by the production of horns ; in the same manucr 
as, in man, the hair and the beard anno mice 
and precede the secretion of the seminal fluid: 
and it is apparent, that these vegetable produc- 
tions, as they may be denominated, are formed of 
a redundant organic substance, but still imper- 
fect, and mixed with brute particles, since they 
preserve, in their growth aud substance, the qua- 
lities of vegetables. But the seminal fluid, the 
production of which is not so early, is a matter 
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purely organic, deprived entirely of its brute 
particles, and perfectly assimilated to the body of 
the animal. 

When the roe-deer has renewed his horns, he 
rubs them against the trees, like the stag* in or- 
der to tear off the skin with*which they are co- 
vered $ and this commonly happens in the month 
of March) before the trees begin to shoot. Hence 
it is not the sap of the wood which colours the 
horns of the roe-deer. However, the horns are 
brown when the animal is* brown, and yellow 
wheo he is red ; and) consequently, the colour 
of the horns proceeds, as formerly remarked *, 
solely from the nature of the animal and the im- 
pression of the air. The second horns of the roe 
have two or three antlers in each side ; the third, 
three or four ; the fourth, four or five) and they 
seldom have more. We distinguish the old ones 
by the thickness of the stems, the largeness of 
the burr, of the pearlings, &c. As long as the 
horns continue soft, they are extremely sensible ; 
of this I have had a striking example) the young 
shoot of a roe-buck’s horn was cut off with a balk 
The animal was stupned, and fell down as if he 
had been dead. The shooter, who wa& near, 
seized him by the foot} but the buck, suddenly 
recovering his senses and his strength, dragged 
the mao, though he was strong and alert, thirty 
paces into the wood. After killing him with a 
knife, we discovered that he had received no 
other wound. Besides, it is well known, that 


+ See the*history of the Stag 
F 2 
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flies are very troublesome to the stag : when his 
horns are growing, he retires to the deepest parts 
of the wood, where the Hies are less numerous; 
because, when they fix upon the tender horns, 
the irritation they occasion ' is insupportable* 
Thus there is an intimate communication be- 
tween the soft parts' of the horns and the whole 
nervous system, of the animal. The roe-buck, 
who has nothing to apprehend from the flies, be- 
cause he renews his horns in winter, never retires 
in this manner; but' he walks with caution, and 
carries his head low, lest he should touch the 
branches. 

In the stag, the fallow-deer, and roc-buck, the 
frontal bone has two processes, or eminences, on 
which the horns rest. These processes begin to 
shoot at the age of five or six months, soon after 
acquire their full growth, «and, instead of rising 
higher in proportion as the animal advances in 
years, they annually sink and diminish ; so that, 
in old stags or roe-bucks, the burs are nearly sup- 
ported upon the frontgl bone, the processesof which 
having then become very broad and very short. 
This is the most certain mai»k by which the age 
of these animals can be distinguished. At first 
sight, this fact appears to be singular, but admits 
of an easy explanation, when it is considered, 
that the horns, supported by these processes, 
press against them during the whole time of 
growth, which continues for several months 
every year: hence these bones, however hard, 
must become broader, and sink lower, annually, 
by the great and long continued pressure they 
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receive from every renewal of the animal’s horns. 
It is for the same reason, that, though the stems 
and burrs, or rings, always grow thicker in propor- 
tion to the age of the animal, the height of the 
horns and the number of antlers diminish so fast, 
that, when he is very old., they are only two 
thick knobs, with very small antlers. 

As the female roe goes with young five months 
and a half only, and as the growth of the fawn 
is more rapid than that of the stag, the duration 
ofherlifeis much shorter,* seldom extending, I 
imagine, beyond twelve or fifteen years. I have 
reared several of them ; but could never preserve 
them above five or six years. They are very de- 
licate in the choice of their food, require a great 
deal of exercise, fine air, and much room, which 
is the reason why they are unable, except in the 
first years of their growth, to resist, the inconve- 
niences of a domestic life. To make a male 
live comfortably, he must be furnished with a 
female and a park of a hundred acres. They 
may be tamed, but can never be rendered obe-. 
dient or familiar. They always retain a portion 
of their natural wildness, are easily terrified, and 
then run with such force and precipitation 
against the walls, that they often break their 
limbs. However lame they may be, they can- 
not be trusted ; for the males, particularly, are 
subject to dangerous caprices; they take an 
aversion to certain persons, and make furious at- 
tacks with their horns, the blows of which arc 
sufficient to knock a man to the ground, after 
which they eontinife to tread on him with their 
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feet The roe-buck bellows not' so frequently, 
nor with' so loud or so strong a voice, as the stag. 
The youug ones utter a short and plaintive Cry, 
mi. . . mi, by which they indicate theif want of 
food. This sound is easily imitated} and the 
mother, deceived by the call, will come up to 
the very muzzle of the hunter's gun. 

In winter, the roebucks frequent the thickest 
coppices, and feed upon brambles, broom, heath, 
the catkins of the hazel, willow, &c. In spring, 
they repair to the move open brushwood, and eat 
the buds and young leaves of almost every tree. 
This warm food ferments in their stomachs, and 
intoxicates them to such a degree, that they are 
easily surprised. They know not where they are 
going, and not unfrequently come out of the 
wood, and sometimes approach flocks of cattle, 
and the habitations of meg. In summer, they 
dwell in the more elevated coppices, from which 
they seldom depart, except in very dry weather, 
when they go to drink at some fountain; for, 
when the dews abound, or the leaves are moist- 
ened with rain, they never drink. They are de- 
licate in the choice of theis food ; they'eut not 
with avidity, like the stag, and they seldom ap- 
proach the cultivated fields, because they prefer 
the herry-bearing alder and bramble, to grain or 
potrbei'bs of any kind. 

Though the flesh of these animals be excellent 
food, yet it admits of much choice. The quality 
of their venison depends chiefly on the cuuntry 
they inhabit; and even the best countries pro- 
duce good aqd bad kinds'. The flesh of the 
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brawn , roe-buck is finer th$n that of the red. 
All the males, afjter the age of two years, have 
hard and ill-tasted flesh ; but that of the females, 
though farther advanced in years, is more tender. 
The flesh of the fawns, when very young, is loose 
and soft j but at the age of .eighteen months, it is 
in its highest state of perfection. Those which 
live in plains and valleys are not good ; those that 
come from moist countries are still worse ; those 
brought up in parks are insipid j and, lastly, there 
are no good rpe-bucks but those who inhabit dry 
and elevated countries, interspersed with hills, 
woods, cultivated and fallow lands, where they 
enjoy plenty of air* food, freedom, and solitude ; 
for those which have been often disturbed are 
meagre, and the flesh of those that have been 
frequently hunted is dry and insipid. 

This species, which is less numerous than that 
of the stag, and very rare in many parts of Eu- 
rope, seems to be much more abundant in Ame- 
rica, where there are two varieties, the red, which 
is the largest, and the brown, which has a»whit<^ 
spot behind, and is smaller; and, as they are 
found in the northern, as well as the southern 
parts of America, it is probable that they differ 
more from each other than from those of Europe. 
They are very common, for example, i n Louisiana*, 

* The flesh of the roe-buck is much used in Louisiana.' 
This animal is somewhat larger than the European kind, and 
his horns are similar to those of the stag ; but he difiers both 
in the coat and the colour. He serves the inhabitants in place 
of mutton. — J/cm. sur la LouUiainc , par M. Dumont, tom. i. 
p. 75. 
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and larger than those of France. They are 
likewise found in Brazil ; for the animal called 
Cujuacu-apara , differs not more from our roe- 
buok than the stag of Canada from our stag. 
There is, indeed, a little variation in the figure of 
the horns, as appears from Perrault’s figure of the 
Canadian stag, compared with the description 
and figure of the Brazilian stag, given by Piso. 
“ In Brazil,” says Piso, “ there are roe-bucks, 
of which some have no horns, and are called 
Cujuacu-e/c, and others have horns, and are called 
Cujuacu-apara. The latter are smaller than the 
former ; their hair is smooth, glossy, and mixed 
with brown and white, especially when the ani- 
mals are young ; for the white is effaced with 
age. The foot is divided into two black toes, 
upon each of which there is a smaller one su- 
perinduced ; the tail is short ; the eyes large and 
black ; the nostrils open ; the horns are of a 
middle size, and fall oft’ annually. The female 
goes with young five or six months. They may 
be tamed*," &c. Margraave adds, “that the 
horns of the apara have three branches, and 
that the infrior branch is longest, and divided 
into two.” From these descriptions, it is appa- 
rent, that the apara - is only a variety of our roe- 
buck; and Ray suspects f, that the Cujuacu- 
apara is the male, and the Cnjuacti-tfe the fe- 
male, and that they both belong to the same 
species, I should willingly assent to M\ Ray’s 

* Fison. Hist. Brazil, p. 9ft. 

+ ]> Sv.ioo s, Anim. ^UiarJ. p, or* 
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opinion, if Piso had not expressly said, that 
those which have horns are smaller than the other 
kind* It is not probable that, at Brazil, the 
females of this species should be larger than 
the males, since every where else they are 
smaller. At the same time* though I believe the 
Cujuaca-apara to be only a variety of our roe- 
buck, to which we may also add the Capreolus 
marinus of Johnston, I shall not decide con- 
cerning the Cajuaca-ete till farther information 
be obtained. * 

Roe-bucks, similar to those of Europe, are 
found throughout all North America; only they 
are larger, and their size increases in propor- 
tion as the climate becomes more temperate 

* Roe-deer are very common in Canada, and in the forests 
of South Florida : they wjyider about in large herds, and en- 
joy their vast solitudes in peace, except when they are inter- 
rupted by the hunters. Each herd is conducted by a male, 
of a much larger size than the rest, and apparently of great 
age. 

We learn from Pallas, that vast numbers of these animals « 
inhabit the heaths of a district which bounds the Samara (a 
river to the east of the Volga, in Tartary), and that the Cos- 
sacks kill a great many every year. The month of , March is 
chosen for the chase, when the sun, having acquired some 
power, melts the surface of the snow, which freezes again in 
the night, and forms a superficial crust, hard enough to hoar 
the hunters in their snow shoes. The deer, in running, break 
through this crust with their hoofs, which greatly retards their 
flight, and leaving a tract behind them, discovers their route. 
Wheu the hunters have traced their steps, they drive them 
into the valleys, where the wind sometimes drifts the snow tu 
the depth of five or six feet. The dogs, which arc too light 
to penetrate the thin enffct of ice, stop the deer while they 
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The roe-bucks of Louisiana are generally double 
the size of those of France *. M. de Fontenelle 
adds, that they are easily tamed. In this he is 
supported by the evidence of M. Kalm, > -who 
mentions a roe-buck which went daily to the 
wood iu quest of food, and returned to bis house 
in the evening f . But, in South America, this 
species is subject to great varieties. M. de la 
Borde, king’s physician at Cayenne, says, “ that 
they have there four kinds of stags, called in- 
discriminately, both’males and females, by the 
name of hinds. The first kind, called wood or 
red hinds, keep perpetually in the thickest parts 
of the forest, to avoid being tormented by the 
flies. This kind is taller and thicker than that 
called the savanna hind, and yet it is exceeded 
in size by the barallou kind, which is the second 
species, and ot the same colour with the wood 
bind. When the males are old, tliqir horns consist 
of one branch only, and they at no period exceed 
four or five inches in height. These barallou hinds 
are rare, and combat the wood hinds. In these two 
species, at the side of each nostril, there are two 
considerable glands, which secrete a white fetitj 
humour. 

struggle in the snows, till the Cossacks are able to come up, 
and kill them with their lances. 

In the environs of Krasnoiark, in Siberia, according to Pah 
las, roe-deer are so numerous, that they are sold for fifteen 
copecs (about sevenpence) a-piece. W. 

* Extract of a letter from M. de Fontenelle, king's pbysiy 
cian at New Orleans, to M. de Buftbn. 

J Voyage de Pierre Kalm, tom. ii p. 35Q. 
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The third species is called the savanna hind* 
Its coat is grayish, and its limbs and body longer 
thanthe preceding. M. de la Borde was 
assured by the hunters, that the savanna hind, 
had no glands on the nostrils, and that it was 
less savage, and even so curious as to approach 
men. . 

“ The fourth species is the savanna hind, 
which is smaller and more common than the 
other three. They are not so wild, and their 
horn? are longer and more palmated or branched ' 
than those of the other three kinds. They are 
called savanna hinds, because they frequent 
the watery savannas, and lands covered with 
marshes. 

■* These animals feed upon the manioc, and 
often destroy the plantations. ^Their flesh is very 
tender and well-tasted- Both the old and the 
young are used as food, and they are superior to 
the European stags. They tame so easily, that 
they run about the streets of Cayenne, and go out 
of the town and return, without being afraid of . 
any object. The females even go into the woods 
in quest of wild males, and afterwards return 
with their fawns. 

“ The caricou is the smallest ; his hair is of a 
whitish gray colour, and his horns are straight 
and pointed. He belongs rather to the roe- 
buck than to the stag. He never appears near 
inhabited places ; but is very common i.n large 
woods. However, he is easily tamed ; and the 
female brings forth only one fawn every year.” 

if the above descriptions be compared with 
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what is afterwards remarked in the history of 
the Mazame , or Mexican deer, it will appear, 
that all these pretended species of stags or hinds 
are only roe- bucks, the varieties of which are 
more numerous in the New than in the Old 
Continent. 

It has frequently, been mentioned, in my ori- 
ginal work, that the common colours of wild 
animals are yellow, brown, and gray, and that 
the domestic state gives rise to white fallow-deer, 
white rabbits, &c. "I find, however, that Nature 
alone sometimes produces the same effect upon 
wild animals. M. l’Abbe de la Villette informs 
me, that a man, belonging to his brother's estate, 
near Orgelet, in Franche-comptfe, brought him 
two old roe-deers, one of which was the common 
colour, and the other, being a female, was as 
white as milk, and had no black, but oq the 
hoofs and the extremity of the nose*. 

I have mentioned only two races of roc-deer ; 
one tawny, or rather russet, larger than the se- 
cond, the coat of which is of a brown, more or 
< 

less deep : but M. Mellin has acquainted me with 
a third race, the coat of .which is absolutely 
black. ‘ 

" In speaking of the colour of the roe-deer,” 
writes this illustrious observer to me, “ you do 
not notice the quite black , although you mention 
an entirely white fawn. This induces me to 
believe that a fixed variety of the roe-deer, totally 


* Extract of a letter from ■ SJ. PAbbe de fa Villette a !tf. 

do Buffon, dated Lou-le-Saumier, J6nc 17, 177$. 
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black, is perhaps unknown to you: it exists, 
however, in a very small district of Germany, 
and nowhere else. It is in a forest named 
la Lucie, province of Dannenberg, belonging to 
the king of England as duke of Luneberg, that 
these roe-deer are found. I wrote to the grand 
master of the forests of Dannenberg, to have these 
roe-deer in my park, and_ the following is his 
answer: * The black roe-deer are absolutely of 
the same size, and have the same qualities, as the 
tawny, or the brown : hovvcVer, it is a constant 
variety, and I believe that it is the buck, and 
not the doe, that gives the colour to the fawn (I 
have made the same observation on the fallow* 
deer); for I have seen black ones which had 
tawny fawns. I observed that, in 1781, a black 
doe had two fawns, one yellpvv and the other 
black ; a tawny doe had two black fawns ; auo* 
ther tawny doe had one black fawn ; and two 
black does, to make amends, had two tawny fanvn«. 
There are some that are only blackish, but the 
majority are as black as coal. Among others 
there is a roe-deer, the most beautiful of its 
species, with a coat as black as Indian ink, and 
antlers of a yellow colour. Finally, I have made 
many attempts to raise them, but without suc- 
cess; they all died; while the tawny fawns, 
which they produced, have all succeeded well. 
From whence I conclude, that the black roe- 
deer is of a more delicate habit than the tawnv. 

•/ 

. . . . What can be the cause of so constant and 
yet so diifused a variety f ' ** 
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WE have here given the figure of an' Indian 
animal, which appears to be very nearly allied 
to our European roe-deer, but which never- 
theless differs by a character sufficiently strong* 
to prevent it being considered as forming a 
mere variety of our species : this character con- 
sists in the structure of the superior bone 
of the head, on which are supported the burrs 
that bear the horn? of the deer. I am indebted 
for the knowledge of this animal to the learned 
professor M. Allamand ; and I cannot do better 
than to add his description, as it is pub- 

* CHARACTER SPEC! FICUS. 

Cruris Mvxtjac. C. cornibusteretibus pilosis retrover- 
tis trifivcis; apice superiors,, ^acinato.— Linn. Syst. Nat. 
Gmel. i p. 190. — S ckrth. v. t. S5 t. 

Lb Ghevrbou. dea Inde*. — Buff. ititt. Nal, far Sonn. 
xxir. p. 184, pi. S. 

Bib*va40^ D|er. — Pam. Mstljhuajir. u p, IIP. No. 60 
— Shale’s Otto" ZooL ii. p. 301. 

H \ 151 TAT 

per exiguas gregesia insoiis Java et Zeylon. 
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lished in the new supplement to my work on 
quadrupeds. 

“ We have seen in the preceding articles, that 
Africa contains a great number of animals which 
have never been described : this is not astonish* 
ing; since the interior of this vast part of the 
world is almost entirely ujpl&own to us. We 
have more reason to be surprised that Asia, in- 
habited in general by a more polished people, 
and very frequently by Europeans themselves, 
should often furnish what escapes the observation 
of the traveller: of this we have an example in 
the pretty animal, which is represented in the 
plate. 

“ It was sent from Bengal, in 1778, to the 
late M. Vanderstel, commissary of the city of 
Amsterdam; it came to him in very good condi- 
tion, and lived for spine time : ignorant of the 
name by which it is known in its native country, 
I have called it the roe-deer, on account of its 
resemblance to that animal in its horns and gene- 
ral figure, though it is of a much smaller size. 
In point of size, it would agree better with 
the mu3k, but the .horns of such musks as have 
any, are hollow, and not solid, like those of the 
animal under our present consideration ; which, 
consequently, forms an essential characteristic 
difference. It has more traits of resemblance to 
the stag, but it forms too great a contrast in size 
to allow of giving it the same name; the animal 
hardly being two feet seven inches long, and not 
more than eighteen inches high. 

“ The short hail* with which its body is co- 
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vered, is white from the root to half its length i 
the extremity is brown, making by its mixture a 
gray, nevertheless the brown predominates, 
chiefly on the back, and in a less degree nnder 
the belly; the inside of the thighs, and below the 
neck, are whitish ; the hoofs are black, and 
marked at top with a small white spot ; the nails 
are hardly visible. 

“ The head, like that of most cloven-footed 
animals, is furnish'd with two horns, which ex- 
hibit some remarkable singularities : they have a 
common origin at the distance of two inches 
from the end of the muzzle; where they begin 
to separate from each other, making an angle of 
about forty degrees, under the skin, which they 
raise in a very sensible manner: at length, they 
ascend in a straight line along the sides of the 
head, still covered with skin, but so as to be rea- 
dily traced by the eye, or discovered by the 
touch : for they form a ridge on the bone, to 
which they adh- e, of a finger’s breadth in 
height. When they reach the top of the head, 
they take another direction, rising perpendicular 
above the frontal bone to the height of three 
inches, covered 'by the skin which surrounds 
them on all sides. At this point the skin termi- 
nates, and they are surmounted by what is 
called the burr in stags. The horns continue to 
rise from the middie of the burrs, but unequally; 
the left horn rises to the height of three inches, 
and is bent back at tbe end, and terminates in a 
point; almost immediately above the burr it 
sends forward an antler, about half an inch long ; 
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the right horn, which is about two inches and a 
half in length, pushes forth an antler still shorter 
than the other, and directed backwards. The 
figure, which was taken from the living animal, is 
a good representation of these particulars. The 
horns, which are without bark, are shining and of 
a white colour, with a faint tendency to yellow. 
They are not curled, and are therefore without 
grooves. 

“ The age of this animal (which did not live 
long in France) is not known. I am also ig- 
norant whether it v/ould have shed its horns 
like the roe-deer, or whether those it had were 
young, and would h&ve grown larger and more 
branched, as it increased in age. 

“ If we consider, as a portion of horn, the 
part which originates near the muzzle, which 
extends under the skin of the face, and which 
remains covered to the burr; we can scarcely 
doubt that this part of the horn is permanent; 
and, if so, this animal, like the giraffe, exhibits 
a very remarkable irregularity in the class of ani- 
mals that have solid horns. 

“ But it is known that the horns of stags; 
of fallow-deer, and of roes, rest on two* emi- 
nences of the frontal bone. In our Indian roe, 
these eminences are raised much higher, forming 
tuberosities which are prolonged between the 
eyes to the muzzle, and, if they do not form part 
of the same body, they are, at least, so strongly 
attached to the bones of the uose, that I found 
it impossible to succeed in passing a point 
through the skin between them- As the hide of 
VOL. v. 0 
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the animal did not belong to me, I regret the want 
of permission to satisfy myself of t\ns\»art\cv\V&Y,\>y 
raising t\ie skin which covered the hone-, however 
it may shed its horns with as much ease as the stag, 
since the burn, situated on the top of the emi’ 
helices, are not wore strongly attached to their 
points of support, than in other animals that an- 
ntially cast their horls. Thus I am very much 
inclined to think that they are cast also; but of 
this I am certain, that this singular conforma- 
tion forms a distinct? species in the class of rumi- 
nans (ruminating animals), and not a simple va- 
riety, like the atguacu-apara, of Brazil, which 
is nearly of the same size. 

** In the middle of the forehead, between the 
two prolonged ridges already mentioned, there 
is a soft, plaited, and elastic skin, in the folds 
of which may be observed a glandulous sub- 
stance, from whence exudes an odorous matter. 

** The animal has eight cutting teeth in the 
lower jaw, and six grinders on eacli side in both 
jaws. There are two tusks in the upper jaw, 
the same as in the stag, which are wanting in the 
European roe-deer; these tusks project a little 
outwards, and make a slight impression on the 
lower lip. 

“ It has two fine bright eyes ; below them are 
situated two larmiers *, as in the stag, which 

* The larmier 9, are two slits situated under the eyes in 
the stag, from whence a yellow humour distils in drops, that 
is called stags' tears. There is something extraordinary in 
these vents. They did not escape the observation of th* 
later Mr. White, of Selbornc, whb tells us, that they hav* a 
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are very remarkable for their size and depth. 
The absence of these larmiers , and the tusks, in 
the roe-deer, caused roe to assert, that it has 
more traits of resemblance with the stag, than 
with this last animal. 

“ It has a very long tongue, which serves not 
only to clean the larmiers but also the eyes, and 
sometimes is even pushed b</yond them. 

<( The ears, which are three inches long, are 
placed at the distance of half an inch from the 
lower part of the eminences that support the 
horns: the tail is very short, rather thick, and 
white beneath. 

“ This animal has a figure as graceful and 
elegant as our common roe-deer: it appears even 
to be more sprightly and active. Although it 

communication with the nos«, and open, one at the corner of 
each eye. They are of singular service to the animal when 
he drinks, as it is his custom to plunge his nose deep into the 
water, and continue in that situation a considerable time. 
During the draught, he bieathes through the vents, which 
he can open at pleasure, and thu^ indulge himself without 
inconvenience. it is IMr. White’s opinion, that this cu- 
rious formation of the head may be of great service to 
beasts of chase, by affording them free respiration; find no 
doubt these additional nostrils are thrown open when they are 
hard run. 

This peculiarity is not confined to the deer alone ; for 
Pennant was surpris'd to find something analogous in the 
conformation of t lie antelope, which he remarks as having a 
long slit beneath each eve, that the animal can open and 
shut at pleasure. He held an orange to one, and found that 

the creature made tiie same use of these orifices as of his 

* 

nostrils; applying them to the fruit, and seeming to smell it 
through them. W. 
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dislikes to be touched by strangers, it neverthe- 
less takes what is presented to it, and eats bread, 
carrots, and all sorts of herbs. It was placed in 
a park, together with a female axis, where it 
became in season in the month of March and 
April, and plagued its companion exceedingly, 
by its repeated attempts to cover her, but from 
its small size it court not succeed. It died in 
the year 1779. 
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THE most numerous species of animals are 
by no means the most useful. Nothing can be 
more noxious than those multitudes of rats, mice, 

* LEPUS. 

CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

Dentes primores utrinque duo ; superiores duplicate interi- 
oiibus minoribus. 

Laniarii nulli. 

CHARACTER SPECIFICITY 

Lepvs Timidus. L. cauda abbreviata, auricults apice ni- 
gris, capite longioribus. — * Lam. Sjyst. Nat . Gmel. i. p. 160. 

Lepus cauda abbreviate^ pedibds posticis longitudiue cor* 
poris dimidii, auricuHs apice nigrist *—Erxleb. Mamtn. p. 32.5. 
Lepus caudatttTtex cinereo Jtqgf. An . p. 94, 

Lepus ciufl^pli s animal* etbiMY 

-Klein, p. 51. . * .. 

Lehus.^|^^ 9mdr. p* p. 

Quadr. t. 8uadr< 

Le xrir* p**ISfb* 

pi. 9. “ 

Hare. — Penn. Hist. Qaadr. ii. p. 98. — Brit. Zool. i. 
No. 20. — Bnv. Suadr. 337. — Shaw’s Gen . Zool. ii. p. 197, 
pi. 162. 

HABITAT 

pbique in Europe, pcrcjufi totain fere Asiam, nt Ceylona, 
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locusts, caterpillars, and other insects, the fe- 
cundity of which. Nature seems rather to permit 
than to ordain. But the species of the hare and 
the rabbit afford to man the double advantage 
arising from number and utility. The hare is 
universally diffused over all the climates of the 
earth. The rabbity though originally natives 
of particular climate^, multiply so prodigiously 
wherever they are transported, that, instead of 
being rooted out, much art is necessary to di- 
minish their numberj which is sometimes incom- 
modious. 

When we reflect on the amazing fecundity 
of each species, the rapid and prodigious mul- 
tiplication of particular animals, which come 
forth in myriads to ravage the earth, we are as- 
tonished that they oppress not Nature by their 


iEgypto, Barbaria, America boreali ubi minor et sola vai i« 
etas alpina reperitur, nisi forte propria species sit* 

W. 

The cars are tipt with black ; the eyes are large and pro- 
minent; the chin and whiskers white; the hair on the face, 
hack, and sides, white at the bottom, black in the middle, 
and tipt with tawny red. The throat and breast are red, the 
belly wlrite, and the tail black above, and white beneath. 
The feet are covered with hair, even at the bottom. j\ 
large hare weighs eight pound* and a half; its length, front 
the nose to the tail, is two feet. - Pennant's Synops. of ‘j&ucidr. 
p. 248. 

In Greek, Aa%t*;s i hi Latin, Lrpus . quasi Leri pcs ; in Ita- 
lian, Lepre ; in Spanish, Lclbre; in Poituguese, Lcire: in 
German, Ilase; in Swedish, Hare; in Ihivh. //< 4 .s\ ; in Po- 
lish, Sajanz; in Bovs, Zuitza ; in Arabi.ni Ernah, Hurnd , 
Arneph; in Turkish, Tausan; in Persic, Karoos; at Bv«v/d. 
Thuhiti ; in North America, Souinn d:i. 
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numbers, and, after desolating her productions,- 
fall victims to the universal waste they have 
created. 

We view with terror the approach of those 
thick clouds, those winged armies of famished 
insects, which seem to threaten the whole globe 
with destruction, and, lighting on the fruitful 
piaius of Egypt, or of In/iia, annihilate in an 
instant, the labours and the hopes of nations; 
and, sparing neither grain, nor fruits, nor herbs, 
nor leaves, nor roots, rob the earth of its ver- 
dure, and convert the richest countries into de- 
serts. We behold, descending from the moun- 
tains of the north,* innumerable multitudes of 
rats, which, like an animated deluge, overwhelm 
the plains, spread over the southern provinces, 
and, after destroying, in their passage, every 
tiling that lives or vegetates, finish their noxious 
course, by infecting the earth and the air with 
the putrid emanations of their dead carcasses. 
In the southern regions, vve behold issuing sud- 
denly from the deserts, myriads of ants, which, 
like an inexhaustible torrent, press forward in 
continued columns, .drive men and animals from 
their habitations, and never retire till they have 
produced an universal devastation : and, when 
men, like the animals, were half savage, and sub- 
ject to all the laws and excesses of Nature, have 
not similar inundations of the human species 
taken place? Have not Normans, Huns, Goths, 
whole nations, or rather colonies, of fierce and 
brutal people, without habitation or name, sud- 
denly issued from their caverns, and, with no 
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other power but what arises from number, over- 
turned cities and empires, and, after laying waste 
the earth, repeopled it with men equally new 
and barbarous as themselves ? 

These great events, these remarkable aeras in 
the history of the human race, are, however, 
only slight vicissitudes in the ordinary course of 
animated Nature, w^ich, in general, is always 
the same: its movements are performed on two 
steady pivots, unlimited fecundity, and those in- 
numerable causes of destruction which reduce the 
product of this fecundity to a determined mea- 
sure, and preserve at all periods nearly an equal 
number of individuals in each species. And, 
as those enormous multitudes of animals, which 
sometimes suddenly appear, vanish without aug- 
menting the common stock, that of the human 
species, in like manner, continues always the 
same. The variations of the latter are only 
slower} because, the life of man being longer 
than that of small animals, more time is neces- 
sary to bring about the alternate changes of aug- 
mentation and diminution. But even this time, 
though it makes a deep impression, because it has 
been gOcompanicd with horror and desolation, is 
only an instant in the succession of ages: for, in 
estimating the whole human species that ever ex- 
isted, the number of men, like that of all other 
animals, ought, at all periods, to be ueariy the 
same, since it depends upon the equilibrium of 
physical causes} and this equilibrium, to which 
every thing has been long reduced, cannot be 
infringed either by the etfortv of men, or by any 
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moral circumstances, which are only particular 
effects of those physical causes. Whatever care 
man may bestow on his own species, he will 
never render it more numerous in one place, but 
at the expense of an equal diminution in another. 
When any portion of the earth is over stocked 
with men, they disperse o); destroy each other, 
and often establish such laws and customs as give 
too great a check to this excess of multiplication. 
In remarkably prolific climates, as in China, 
Egypt, and Guinea, the inhabitants banish, mu- 
tilate, fell, or drown their offspring: in France, 
and other Catholic countries, they are condemned 
to perpetual celibacy. Those who exist, usurp 
easily the rights of those who have no existence; 
regarding themselves as necessary beings, they 
annihilate those which are contingent, and, for 
their own convenience, suppress future genera- 
tions. The same restrictions are laid upon man, 
without his perceiving it, as are imposed upon 
the other animals: we cherish or multiply, neg- 
lect or destroy our species, according to the ad- 
vantages or inconveniences which result from 
them: and, as all. moral effects depend upon 
physical causes, which, ever since the earth ac- 
quired its consistence, are fixed and permanent, 
the number of the human species, as well as that 
of all other animals, must likewise be constant 
and unalterable. Besides, this fixed state, this 
constant number, imply not absolute quantities. 
All physical and moral causes, and the effects 
that result from them, are balanced, and compre- 
hended within certain limits, which are more or 
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less extended, but never to such a degree as to 
destroy the equilibrium. As the whole universe 
is in perpetual motion, as all the powers of mat* 
ter mutually act upon and counterbalance each 
other, every effect is produced by a kind of oscil- 
lations, to the middle points of which we refer 
the ordinary course of Nature, and the extremes 
are those effects whicHi are farthest removed from 
that course. Hence we find, that, both in ani- 
mals and vegetables, an excessive multiplication 
is commonly followed by sterility: plenty and 
scarcity alternately succeed each other, aud often 
so quickly, that a tolerable judgment may be 
formed of the produce of one year by that of the 
preceding year. Apple, plumb, oak, beech, and 
most fruit and forest trees, produce abundantly 
but once every other season. When caterpillars, 
flies, field mice, and other animals multiply to 
excess in one year, their number is greatly di- 
minished the following year. If insects, during 
these fertile seasons, multiplied the next in pro- 
portion to their numbers, the whole fruits of the 
earth, all our domestic animals, and even man 
himself, would fall victims to ■their rapacity. But 
the causes of destruction and sterility immediately 
succeed those which give rise to a redundant mul- 
tiplication. Neither is this destruction occa- 
sioned by contagion: it is a necessary conse- 
quence of too great a mass of animated matter 
collected in one place. In every species there 
are particular causes of death, as shall afterwards 
be shown, which are sufficient to compensate the 
excess of preceding generations. 
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I must again remark, that this reasoning is not 
to be understood in an absolute or even in a strict 
sense, especially with regard to those species 
which are not left entirely to the guidance of Na- 
ture. Man, and the other animals he has taken 
under his protection and care, are more abundant 
than they would be without, that attention he be- 
stows on them. But, as this care has also its li- 
mits, the augmentation which results from it has 
long been confined by immutable boundaries. 
And though, in civilized countries, the human 
species, as well as domestic animals, are more 
numerous than in other climates, they never mul- 
tiply to excess ; because, whenever they become 
incommodious, their number is diminished by the 
same power that produced them. 

In districts appropriated tojthe pleasures of the 
chase, four or five hundred hares are sometimes 
killed in the course of a single day’s sport. The 
multiplication of these animals is very rapid. 
From the first year of their existence, they are 
always in a condition for propagating. The fe- 
males go with young only thirty or thirty-one 
days. They bringdorth three or four at a litter, 
and, immediately afterwards, they receive the 
male. They likewise admit him during the time 
of gestation, and, from a peculiar conforma- 
tion of their organs, they have frequent su per- 
forations*: for the uterus is only a continua- 

* Pennant justly observes, that, as the hare breeds very 
frequently in the course of a year, there is no necessity for 
having recourse to superfietation to account for their num- 
bers. This idea, however, did not originate with Button, 
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tiou of the vagina, and has neither neck nor 
orifice, as in other animals *, but, in each horn, 
there is an oriitce opening into the vagina, which 
dilates during the time of bringing forth. ~l'| lus 

the horns ore two distinct uteri , which cm 
act independent of each other; so that the 
females of this specif s are capable of conceiv- 
ing and bringing fqrth, at different times, 
by each uterus ; and, consequently, superfee- 
tations must be as frequent among these animals 
as they are rare in those which have not a double 
organ. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the female 
hares may be in season and impregnated at all 
times. Another singularity in their structure 
proves them to be equally lascivious as they are 
fertile. The glqnss, of the clitoris is prominent, 


since Herodotus noticed the same circumstance *. Speaking of 
the fecundity of those animals which are useful to mankind, 
compared to those that are obnoxious to him, he says; “ the 
hare, for instance, the prey of every beast and bird, as well as of 
man, produces young abundantly. It is the singular property of 
this animal, that it conceives a second time, when it is already 
pregnant, and, at the same time, cafries in its womb young 
ones covered with down, others not yet formed, others just 
beginning to be formed, whilst the mother herself is again 
ready to conceive/* 

Pliny probably imbibed the same opinion from Herodotus, 
as we find the following passage in his Natural History: 
“ Lepus omnium pnedae nascen.s, solus praeter Dasvpodem 
super feet at, aliud educaiis, aliud in utero pilis vestitum, aliud 
jiDplmne, aliud inclioatum gerens pariter.” 


• f .lb. lii. c\ I ok 
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and nearly as large as that of the male penis; 
and, as the vulva is hardly visible, and the male, 
when young, has neither scrotum nor testicles on 
the outside of the body, it is often difficult to 
distinguish the females from the males. This 
peculiarity of structure has given rise to the fol- 
lowing notions: that hermaphrodite hares are 
very common ; that the males sometimes bring 
forth young; and that some are alternately males 
and females, and perform the functions of either 
sex, because the females,' being more ardent 
than the males, often mount upon them, and be- 
cause the external resemblance is so great, that, 
unless narrowly examined, the one may easily 
be mistaken for the other. 

The young, when brought forth, have their 
eyes open. The mother suckles them about 
twenty days ; after which they separate, and pro- 
cure their own food. They never remove far 
from each other, nor from the place where they 
are littered. They live, however, in solitude, 
each making a form or seat at the distance of 
sixty or eighty paces. Thus, when we meet with 
one young hare, we are almost certain of find- 
ing two or three others in the neighbourhood. 
They feed more in the night than in the day , 
they eat herbs, roots, leaves, fruit, grain, and 
prefer those plants which have milky juices. 
During winter, they gnaw the bark indiscrimi- 
nately from all trees, except that of the alder 
and lime, which they never touch. When reared 
in houses, they are fed with lettuce and pot- 
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herbs : but the flesh of those fed hares has always 
a bad taste *. 

During the day, they sleep or repose in their 
forms, and are active only in the night, when 
they move about, feed, and copulate. When 
the moon shines, they are seen playing together, 
leaping, and chasing each other. The smallest 
motion, or the noise of a falling leaf, is snflicient 
to terrify and make them fly diflerent ways. 

Some authors maintain, that hares chew the 
cud. But 1 cannot assent to this opinion ; be- 
cause they have one stomach only, and its con- 
formation, as well as that of the other intestines, 
is totally diflerent from those of ruminating ani- 
mals. The caecum of the latter is small, but that 
of the hare is very large ; and, when to the capa- 
city of the stomach this large caecum is added, it 
is easy to perceive that the hare, by taking a 
great quantity of aliment, may live upon Jierbs 
alone, like the horse and ass, which have also a 


* The late celebrated ;»>jt, Mr. Con per, who kept some 
hares for his amusement, observed that sand was in great es- 
timation with them, perhaps as a digestive. “ It happened," 
says this'gcn'leinan, “ that I was cleaning a bird-cage, 
while the hares were with me; 1 placed a pot filled with 
such sand upon the floor, which, being at once directed by a 
strong instinct, they devoured voraciously: since that time, I 
have generally taken care to see them well supplied with it. 
They account green corn a delicacy, both blade and stalk, 
but the car they seldom cat : straw of any kind, especially 
wheat straw, is another of their dainties: they will feed 
greedily upon oats, but, if furnished with dean straw, never 
want them.” H'. 
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large caecum, and but one stomach, and, conse- 
quently, are incapable of ruminating. 

Hares sleep much, but always with open eyes. 
They have neither eyelids nor cilia, and their 
eyes seem to be bad. But, as a remuneration, 
they have an acute sense of hearing, and enor- 
mous ears in proportion to the size of their bodies. 
These long ears they move with great facility, 
and employ them as a rudder to direct their 
course, which is so rapid, that they outstrip ail 
other animals. As their ' fore-legs are much 
shorter than the hind-legs, they run more easily 
up than down hill; hence, when pursued, they 
always take to the highest grounds. Their run- 
ning is a kind of gallop, a succession of quick 
leaps. • Their motion is not accompanied with 
noise ; because their feet are qovered, both above 
and below, with hair.. They are perhaps the pnly 
animals which have hair in the inside of the 
mouth. 

The duration of their life, like that of other 
animals, is proportioned to the time of their 
growth, which is completed in one year, and 
they live about se^en. The males are said to 
live longer than the females. They pass their 
days in solitude aud silence; and their voice is 
never heard but when seized or wounded : it is a 
loud, sharp cry, having some resemblance to the 
human voice. They are not so savage as their 
manners and habits would indicate: they arc 
gentle, and susceptible of a kind of education. 
Though easily tamed, and even rendered caress- 
ing, they never acquire that attachment which is 
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necessary to make them domestic ; for, when 
taken young, and brought up in the house, 
they take the first opportunity of regaining their 
liberty, and of flying to the fields*. As they 

* Both gratitude and attachment seem to be sufficiently 
exemplified in this innocent animal, by the account which 
Mr. Cow per has left us of his tame hares : he paid great at- 
tention to his harmless companions, and speaks of one of 
them in the following words. 

" Puss grew presently familiar, would leap into my lap, raise 
himself upon his hinder feet, and bite the hair from my temples* 
He would suffer me to take him up, and to carry him about in 
my arms, and has more than once fallen fast asleep upon my 
knee. He was ill three days ; during which time I nursed 
him ; kept him apart from his fellows, that they might not 
molest him (for, like many other wild animals, they perse- 
cute one of their own species that is sick), and, by constant 
care, and by trying him with a variety of herbs, restored him 
to perfect health. No Creature could be more grateful than 
my patient for his recovery ; a sentiment which he most sig- 
nificantly expressed by licking my hand, first the back of it, 
then the palm, then every finger separately, then between all 
the fingers, as if anxious to leave no part of it unsaluted; a 
ceremony which he never performed hut once again, upon a 
similar occasion. Finding*. him extremely tractable, I made 
it my custom to carry him always after breakfast into the gar- 
den, where he hid himself generally juuder the leaves of a cu- 
cumber wine, sleeping or chewing the cud till evening ; in 
the leaves also of that vine he found a favourite repast. 1 
had not long habituated him to this taste of liberty, before he 
began to be impatient for the set urn of the time when he 
might enjoy it. He would invite me to the garden by drum- 
ming upon my knee, and by a look of such expression as it 
was not possible to misinterpret. If this rhetoric did not im- 
mediately succeed, he would take the skirt of my coat between 
his teeth, and pull at it with all his force. Thus puss might be 
said to be perfectly tamed ; the shyness of his nature was 
done away; and, on the whole, it was viiible, by many 
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have a fine ear, sit spontaneously on their hind- 
legs, and use the fore-legs as # kind of hands, 
they have been trained to beat a drum, to perform 
gestures in cadence, &c. 

In general, the hare wants neither instinct 
sufficient for his own preservation, nor sagacity 
for escaping his enemies. He forms a seat or 
nest: in winter he chooses situations exposed 
to the south, and in summer to the north. 
With a view to deceive, he conceals himself be- 
tween clods or hillocks of the same colour with 
that of his own hair. “ I have seen," says Fouil- 
loux, “ a hare so sagacious, that, after hearing 
tire hunter’s horn, he started from his form, and, 
though at the distance of a quarter of a league, 
went to swim in a pool , and lay down on the 
rushes in the middle of it, without being chased 
by the dogs. I have «een a hare, after running 
two hours before the dogs, push another from hiJ 
seat, and take possession of it. I have seen 
others swim over two or three ponds, the nar- 
rowest of which was eighty paces broad. I have 
seen others, after a two hours’ chase, run into a 
sheep-fold, and lie down among the sheep. 1 
have seen others, when hard pushed, run in 
among a flock of sheep, and would not leave 
tliem. I have seen others, after hearing the noise 
of the hounds, conceal themselves in the earth. I 
have seen others run up one side o'f a hedge, and 

symptoms, which I have n'ot room to enumerate, that he wo i 
happier in humau society, than when shut up with his natural 
companions.” W- 

VOL. V. 
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return by the other, when there was nothing else 
between them duel the dogs. I have seen others, 
after running half an hour, mount an old wall, 
six feet high, and clap down in a hole covered 
with ivy. Lastly, I have seen others swim over 
a river, of about eighty paces broad, more than 
twice in a length of 2CK» paces.” 

But tlu'f.e facts unquestionably exhibit the 
greatest efforts of their instinct; for their ordi- 
nary resources are not so line nor so complicated : 
when pursued, they first run with rapidity, and 
then double or return upon their former steps. 
They always run in the direction that the wind 
blows. The females run iiot so far from their 
place of starting us the males; but they double 
oftener. In general, hares hunted in the place 
that gave them birth, never remove to a great 
distance from it, but retiy n to their form ; and, 
if chased two days successively, they perform, in 
the second day, the same doublings they had 
observed the day before. When a hare runs 
straight out, and to a great distance from the 
place lie started, it is a proof that he is a stran- 
ger. It often happens, tljq.t male hares, especi- 
ally during the most remarkable period of rut- 
ting, which is in the months of January, Febru- 
ary, and March, when they have few females 
near them, perform journeys of several leagues 
iu quest of mates; but, as soon as they are 
started by the dogs, they fly back to the place of 
their nativity, and never more return. The fe- 
males wander not in this manner. Though 
longer than the males, they are weaker, and less 
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Jtgile : but they are more timid ; for they never 
allow the dogs to come so near tfteir seats as the 
malpsj and their doublings are more frequent. 
They are also more delicate, and more suscep- 
tible of impressions from the weather. They 
avoid water and dews. But there are males, 
called measlcd hares, which love marshy and wa- 
tery grounds. The flesh of these hares is bad 
tasted ; and, in general, the, flesh of all hares 
which inhabit valleys is whitish and insipid; but 
those of elevated or hilly countries, where the 
wild thyme, and other savoury herbs abound, are 
extremely good. It has even been remarked; 
that those which live in the low, woody grounds 
of the same country, are not near so good as 
those that inhabit the ridges of hills, or the cul- 
tivated fields and vineyards ; and that the flesh 
of the female is always* more delicate than that of 
the male. 

The nature of the soil has a considerable influ- 
ence on the hare, as well as upon all other ani- 
mals. The mountain hares ^.re larger than those 
of the plains, and likewise of a different colour. 
The former are browner, and have more white 
under the neck than the latter, which are almost 
red. In high mountains and in northern re- 
gions, they become white during winter, and re- 
sume their usual colour in the summer. Only 
a few, and perhaps these are very old, continue 
white; for they all turn more or less white with 
age. The hares of Italy, Spain, and Barbary, 
are smaller than those of France and other north- 

H 2 
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ern nations. According to Aristotle, they axB. 
smaller in Egypt than in 'Greece. 

Hares are equally diffused over all climates. - 
They abound in Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Rus- 
sia, France, Britain, Germany, Barbary, Egypt, 
the islands of the Archipelago, and particularly 
Delos *, which was called Lagaia by the ancient 
Greeks, because of the number of hares which 
were found there. Lastly, hares are numerous 
in Lapland f, where they are white for ten 
months in the year,' and resume their proper co- 
lour during the two warm months of summer 
only. 

“ In Norway,” says Pontoppidan, “ rabbits 
are found only in a few places; hut hares are 
very frequent. Their hair, which is brown and 
gray during summer, becomes white in winter. 
Like cats , they take, and. eat mice , and are of a 
smaller size than those of Denmark J.” 

That hares eat mice, is extremely improbable : 
but it is not the only marvellous or false fact re- 
lated by the good bishop of Bergen. 

Hence it appears, that every climate is nearly 
equal to these animals, ft has, however, been 
remaVked, that they are less frequent in the east 
•than in Europe, and that they are very rare in 
South America, though they again make their 

* Descript, dcs Isles de I’Archipel. de Dapper, p. 37 5. 

f Les GEuvres de^Regnard, tom i. p. 180. II Genio 
Vagante, tom. ii. p. '16. Voyage de la Martiuiere, p 
74 . 

$ Pontoppidan’* Nat. Hist, of Norway. 
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appearance in- Virginia, Canada * * * § , in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hudson’s Bav f, and the Straits 
of Magellan. But these North American hares 
are perhaps a different species from ours; fop 
travellers inform us, that they are not only much 
larger, but that their flesh is white, and of a 
different taste from that of the common kind J. 
They add, that the hair of the North American 
hares never falls off, arid that their skins are ex- 
cellent furs. In excessively hot countries, as Se- 
negal, Gambia, Guinea §, and particularly in 
the cantons of Fida, Apam, Agra, and some 
other regions situated under the Torrid Zone, 
both in Africa and America, as in New Holland, 
and the isthmus of Panama, there are animals 
which- have been called hares by travellers, but 
are rather a species of 1 rabbit fl; for the rabbit is 
a native of warm clifnates, .and is never found 
very far to the north ; but hares are larger and 
stronger, in proportion to the coldness of the 
country they inhabit. 

“ The hares of the isle ef France,” remarks 
M. le Vicomte de Querhoent, “ are not larger 
than French rabbits*. Their flesh is white, and 
they burrow not in the ground. They are very 
numerous ; their hair is smoother thau that of 


* La Relation de la Gaspesic, par le P. le Clercq, p. 488, 

^C. 

+ Le Voyage de Robert Lade, tom. ii. p. 317. 

+ La Suite des Voyages de Dampier, tom. v. p. 167. 

§ I/Hist. Gen. des Voyages, par M. PAbbe Prevot, tom. 
iii. p. 235, 29(3. 

[j Dampier, vol. iv. p. lit. Wafer, tom. iv. p. 224*. 
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our hares; and they have a large black spot on 
the hind part of the head and neck.” 

M. Adanson likewise asserts, that the hares of 
Senegal are not entirely similar to those of France; 
that they are somewhat less; that their colour is 
a mixture between that of the hare and the rab- 
bit; and that their flesh is exquisitely deli- 
cate *j\ 

It is universally known, that Imres make forms, 
and burrow not in the ground, like rabbits. But 
I have been informed by an able naturalist, M. 
Hettlinger, superin I endant of the Pyrennean 
mines, that, in the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of Baigory, the hares often make holes in 
the clefts of rocks, which is not considered as re- 
markable J§. 

It is likewise well known, that hares do not 
willingly inhabit places which are frequented by 
rabbits ; but it also appears, that rabbits do not 
multiply in countries where hares are nume- 
rous. 

This animal, though so much in request for 

* Voyage au Senegal, par M. Adanson, p. 25. 

t Sparrman says, that he mctwjth two hares about the Cape 
of Good Hope, that resembled our species : but, in another part 
of his Travels, he speaks of a hare, which he conceives to be 
different, and which is, in all probability, the Cape hare. 

W. 

} Letter from M. Hettlinger to M. cle Buffbn, dated at 
Baigory, July 16, 1774- * 

§ The hares between Aleppo and Bas-.ora are in the habit 
of forming burrows in the ground, and in such abundance, 
that they resemble an English rabbit-warren. 

W. 
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tire tables of Europeans, is not relished by the 
oriental nations. The flesh of (he hare, it is 
true, as well as that of the hog, was interdicted 
by the law of Mahomet, and still more anciently 
by the Jewish law. But it was much esteemed 
by the Greeks and Romans: Inter quadrupedes, 
gloria prima Lepus*. It must, indeed be al- 
lowed, that not only the flesh, hut the blood of 
this animal, is excellent. The fat contributes 
nothing to the delicacy of the flesh; for the 
hare, in his natural state of perfect liberty, is 
never fat; but when led in the house, he often 
dies merely by the load of fat he acquires. 

The hunting of the hare is the amusement, 
^and not unfrequently the sole occupation of the 
idle: as it requires little apparatus or expense, 
and is even useful, diversion universally 

agreeable. In the nwrnings and evenings, the 
hunter watches, at the edges of the wood, the 
going out or returning of the hares. During 
the day, he searches for them in their forms. 
When the air is clear and, the sun brilliant, an 
expert hunter will discover, at a considerable dis- 
tance, a hare that has been chased, by the fumes 
which arise from its body. Conducted by this 
mark, I have seen men whose eyes were accus- 
tomed to this kind of observation, part from 
their company, and go to the distance of half a 
league to kill a hare in its seat. Ilares allow a 
very near approach, if they are not advanced 
upou directly, but by a winding and seemingly 

* Martial. 
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inattentive motion. They are more afraid of 
dogs than of men, and start sooner when they 
hear or perceive a dog *. Though the hares run 
faster than the dogs, yet, as they never fly straight 
out, but double about the place where they were 
started, the greyhounds,, who hunt more by the 
eye than the scent, generally overtake and kill 
them. In summer they frequent the fields, the 
vineyards in autumn, and the woods or coppices 
in winter; and, in all seasons, they may be 
raised and chased' by hounds. They may 
also be taken by birds of prey. A perpetual war 
is carried on against them by owls, buzzards, 
eagles, foxes, wolves, and men. So numerous are 
their enemies, that they escape by chance only,, 
and are rarely allowed to enjoy t lie small portion 
of time allotted them by i^<i f urp. 

* This antipathy to the (log is not natural, but acquired. 
The pursuit of the one occasions the flight of the other. An 
animal, when persecuted, will endeavour to escape from its 
enemy, and in many. Nature has implanted an instinctive 
faculty, which directs them to avoid their destruction ; 
but this is not the case with the hare, as far, however, 
as respects its fear of the dog : this was proved by 
Cowper, who introduced a spanidi which had never seen 
a hare, to a hare that had never seen a dog. “ I did it with 
great caution,” says Cowper, “ but there was no real need of 
it. Puss discovered no token of fear, nor Marquis the least 
symptom of hostility. They eat bread at the same time 
out of the same hand, and were in all respects sociable and 
friendly.” 

Sonnini kept a tame hare, together with two large An- 
gora cats and a hound, all of which were upon friendly terms. 

It has been observed, that, when dome.slicatvd, the hare, 
like other quadrupeds, is subject ,*o a prolongation of the 
teeth. IV. 
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The tapeti J seems to make a uear approach 
to the species of the hare o? rabbit. It is found 
in Brazil, and many other parts of America. 

* CHARACTER Sl’ECIFICUS. 

Lefus Braziliensis. L. auritus, collari albo, cauda 
nulla. — Linn. Sj/st. Nat. Gmel. i. p. 164 . — J Pall. Glir . 
p. 30. — Erxleben, p. 33 6. 

Lf.pl s EcAUDATusJ^^Bms. Quad?, p. 97- 
Cuniculus Braziliensis 'fapeti. — Marcgr. Bras. p. 223. — 
Bay's Sluadr. p. 2 03. 

Tapeti. — Buff. Hist. Nat. par Sonn. xxxiii. p. 282. 
Brazilian Hare. — Penn. Hist Sluadr. ii. p. 107, No, 
307. — Shaw's Gen. Zool. ii. p. 208 . 

HABITAT 

in Brazilian et Mesici siXds. W. 

Brazilian bare, with very long ears ; a white ring round 
the neck; face of a reddish colour ; chin white; black eyes; 
colour of the body like the common hare, only darker; belly 
whitish; no tail ; some want the white ring round the neck. 

— Pennant's Synops. of Sluadr. p. 252. 

•f I have removed this animal from Bu (Ton’s supplement, as 
It is acknowledged to be a distinct species of hare, though the 
author, who describes it under the name of Tapeti, conceives 
it to he a variety only of the European kind. W. 

X Tapity , according to P. d’Abbeville. — Miss, au Marag- 
non, p. 251. 
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In figure it resembles the European rabbit j 
ami it resembles the hare in size an I colour, 
only it is a little browner. Its ears are very 
long, and shaped like those of the hare. Its 
hair is red on the forehead, and. whitish on 
the throat. Some of them have a white circle 
round the neck : but others have^a white throat, 
breast, and belly. They have black eyes, 
and whiskers like our rabbits; but they want 
the tail*. The tapeti resembles the hare in 
its manner of living, in fecundity, and in the 
quality of its flesh, which is extremely good. 
Like the hare, it dwells in the fields or in the 
woods, and burrows not, like the rabbit f. 
The animal of new Spain, mentioned by Fer- 
nandes under the name of citli, appears to be 
the same with JJrazil; and both 

are perhaps only varieties of the European hares, 
who have passed by the northern lands from the 
one continent to the other. 

* Marcgr. Hist. Nat. Brazil, p. 223, fig. p. 22 1. 
f Pison, Ilist. Brazil, p. 'l02. 

X Citli. Lepores nova; Hispanic nostrati bus similes 

forma atqtie alimento, sed auriculis’Jongissimis pro corporis 
magnitudilie, latissimisque. — Fernandts, Hist Anivi. Nov . 
Jlisp. p. 2. cap. 3. 
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THIS animal is very common in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Baikal, in Tartary. It is 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICS. 

Lfipus Tola i. L. can da abbreviata, auricularum margin® 
summo nigro. — Linn. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p . 162. — Pall . Glir* 
p. 17. t. 4. fig. 2. 

Lepus Dauricus. — Erxleb. Mam. p. 335. 

Cuniculus insigniter caudatu&gjfjnris leporini. — Gmcl. Not 
C omm. Prti'op. v. p. 

Le Tolai. — Buff. Hist* Nat. xv. p. 138. 

Baikal Hare . — Penn. Quadr. ii . p. 101. — Shaw's Geu 
ZjoI. ii. p, 203. 

HABITAT 

vulgaris trails lacum Baikal in des^rto (iobecnsi ad TibeMnn 
usque. IV. 

Baikal hare, with a t^il somewhat longer than that of a 
rabbit ; fur of the colour of the common hare; red about the 
neck and feet ; tail black above, while beneath. It is larger 
than a rabbit; and inhabits the country beyond Lake Baikal. 
— Penn. Synop. 2uadr. p. 253. 

+ There is a difference between the specification and die de- 
scription of this animal which I am at. a loss to reconcile. 
The Baikal hare or Tolai of Button, is well known to have a 
tail longer than that of the rabbit, but Gmelin, who qttou .« 
Pallas, says cauda abbreviata: again, the throat and unde r 
parts of this species are white ; nevertheless Erxlcben, ivl o 
notices the animal undei* the specific name of dauricus f adds 
pauda elongata, gula nigra . It must be observed, at the same 
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somewhat larger than the rabbit, which it re- 
sembles in the figure of the body, tin Inr, the 
gait, the colour, the taste of the flesh, and the 
habit of digging a retreat in the earth Tin ir 
internal structure is likewise the same * ; and 
there is no difference but in the length of the 
tail j that of the tolai being considerably longer. 
Hence, it is extremely probable that this-anioial 
is only a variety in the species of the rabbit. 
Rnbruquis, when treating of the animals hr Tar- 
tary, says, *< There are rabbits with a long tail, 

and black and white hairs at the point 

There are no stags, few bares, a vast number 
of Gazelles,” &c. This passage seems to insi- 
nuate, that our short-tailed rabbit is not found 
nai Tartary f, or rather, that it has undergone 
theme variations in *fiat cftb^H^.and particularly 
are the length of the tail ; for, as the tolai resem- 
wjles the rabbit in every other respect, it is unne- 
cessary to consider them as belonging to differ-* 
ent species. 

time, that the Lcptu dauncus of Pallas is the Agntona hare, 
and is described as entirely wanting a tail.-— See Voyages du 
Pallas, &vo. ed. t. & No.. 5.. ' if t W. 

* Cunicultra u^gniter eaadatus pojeris leporioi. Circa 

internas partes beee’obsfbavir ICwcuin colo paulo atigus- 
titts erat, sed longiut jppote^’oeto; pdificum longitudmem 
aeqnaas; prope ilet'iwer<Wiiem ctefitttescens, digit! tbedii ca- 
pax, sensiiBquc deeres^ens, in eXteSipitate vix calamum scup- 
toriom latitudine capit, colore ibidem albente ganden-. (Eso- 
phagus uti in lepore ventriculum medium subit. A Mon polls 
Tolai dicitur, ldemquc nomen Russia etiam harum rtginmitn 

u citatum cst Grudin. Nov, Comment. Ac. Petrop. torn. v. 

tab. II, fig. 2. 

t Relation des Voyages en Taitarie, par Rubruquis, p. 23. 
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THE BABBIT* 

AS the hare and rabbit, though very similar 
both in external form and internal structure, 
ne ( V^r intermix, they constitute two distinct spe- 


* CHARACTER SPBCmCCS. 

■L^vus Cuniculus. L. cauda abbreviata, subconcolore, 
aiiriculis apice aftris, cruribus posticis truuco brevioribus.-— 
latoh. Sy&t. Nat . GmeL i. p. \6$.~-Schrcbcr. iv. t. 236. A- 
Lfipus Cuniculus. LhCa;{ii Vc^eviacta, pedibus posticis 
cotpjore dimidio IptftoTiolfe. — Erxleben. Mamm. p. 33 L > 
Lepus (cunigBMLIlQstrfs) caudatus obscure cinereous* — 

— Aldrov. p/$3$ 

Lb Lapin. — Nat par StmtoXUlfo p. jjLtf, 

pi. 4 L 12* ^ 


Stujad 


nisi m com f bus. . ~ ” JT. 

The ears of the common rabbit .are almost naked. The 
colour of the fur, in a wild state, is brown,; -that of the tail 
is black above, and w\\ltp : bene^tl}. fn a domestic state, the 
colour varies from blaik to pied and perfectly white; the 
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cies. However, as it lias been maintained by 
hunters *, that the mule hares, in*tlw rutting sea - 
son, pursue and cover female rabbits, I endea- 
voured to discover what would result from this 
union. For this purpose, I reared together male 
rabbits and female hares, and female rabbits and 
male hares. But nothing was produced from 
these trials. I only learned from them, that 
these animals, though very similar in form, are 
so different in their natures, as to be incapable of 
producing mules. I put a young hare and a 
voting female rabbit in the same apartment; but 
they lived not together three months. As soon 
as they acquired a little strength, they became 
mortal enemies, and their continual wars termi- 
nated in the death of the hare. Of two male 
hares farther adva Jjjje, which I confined 

separately with a female ra,bbit,‘ She suffered the 
same fate; and the other, which was very strong, 
and very ardent, perpetually tormented the rab- 
bit with attempts to cover her, and at last Jkilled 
her bv wounds, or bv too violent caresses. I 
made similar trials with three or four male rab- 
bits, and an equal number o^‘ female hares; but 
the latter died in a still shorter time. Though 
nothing was produced, I am inclined to think 

eyes of the last are of a fine red. — Penn. Synops. qf Huadr. 
p. 251. 

In Greek ,Aa<rvxc'Js; in Latin, Cuniculus ; in Italian, Co- 
ftiglto ; in Spanish, Conejo ; in Portuguese, . Coclho ; in Ger- 
man, Canicheni in Swedish, Kanin ; in old French, Connin, 
Connil. 

* La Venerie de du FouiJloux, p.*IQO 
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that they sometimes actually coupled. It is cer- 
• tain, at least, that, notwithstanding the resistance 
of the female, the male ivas gratified: and it 
was more reasonable to expect frnit from these 
mixtures than from that of the rabbit and hen, 
which, according to a certain author, would pro- 
duce chickens covered wif/i hair, or rabbits covered 
with feathers *. This ridiculous conclusion was 
drawn from a vicious male rabbit, which, having 
no female, used a hen in the same manner as lie 
would any other moveable. It was extremely 
improbable, that two species, so remote from 
each other, should he fertile, while nothing re- 
sults from the uni on 'of the hare and rabbit, whose 
species arc so very analogous. 

The fecundity of the rabbit is still greater than 
that of the luiref. WitWiud'^glieving with Wot- 
ton, that, tftrffl^aTinfJle pair put upon an island, 
six millions were found at the end of one vear, 
it is certain that these animals multiply so pro- 
digiously in a country which is commodious for 
them, that the produce of the earth is not suf- 
ficient to afford them subsistence J. They devour 

■* See l’Art d’Elever d<*s Poulets. 

+ The fecundity of the rabbit is proverbial : they breed 
seven times a year, and generally produce eight young at a 
time. It has been calculated that a single pair of these ani- 
mals may bring forth in four years 1,1274,840! 

W. 

X Spallanzani* tells us, that these animals multiplied so ex- 
cessively in the little isle of Husiluzzo (one of the Lipnri 
inlands), that the inhabitants, reduced to a state of despera- 

* Travels in the two Sicilies vol. ii. 
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herbs, roots, grain, fruits, and oven young* tret 
and shrubs i and if not furnished with dogs an 
ferrets, the inhabitants would beob! god to desei 
these countries. The rabbit not o ily product 
more fretjurutly, and in greater u umber than i/j 
hare, but has likewise more resources for escu ty- 
ing his enemies. He easily abstracts himself 
from the observation of man. The holes which 
be digs in the earth, where he retires during the 
day, and impregnates his mate, protect him from 
the ravages of the wolf, the / ox, and birds of prey. 
Here the whole family live in perfect security. 
The females nourish tbeiryoungabou t two months, 
and never allow them to go«out of their retreat 
till they are able to shift for themselves. By this 
means, they avoid all the dangers of youth; while’ 
more hares, on thprtlJIHrary, are destroyed dur- 
ing tliis period than in all uie’^iW.-part of their 
lives. 

This management is alone sufficient to prove 
that the rabbit is superior in sagacity to tbe hare. 
The structure of botli is the same, and might en- 
able them equally to dig retreats in the earth. 
Both are equally timid ; but the talents of the 
one being weaker than those of the other, he con- 
tents himself with forming a seat on the surface 
of the ground, where he remains perpetually ex- 
posed; while the rabbit, endowed with a superior 
instinct, digs for himself an asylum in the earth. 
This labour is unquestionably the effect of sen- 


tion at the ravages they committed among the corn, were 
obliged to oppose them with cats, which pursued and drove 
them to their burrows. W 
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tirtient; far domestic rabbits never give tbem- 
■ selves the trouble of digging. They dispense with 
digging retreats, for the same reason that domes- 
tic birds dispense with building nests, because 
they are equally sheltered from the inconveni- 
ences and dangers to which wild birds and wild 
rabbits are continually liable. It has often been 
remarked, that when a warren is attempted to be 
replenished with domestic rabbits, both they and 
their offspring remain, like the hares, upon the 
surface; and that they never begin to dig holes 
for their protection, till after they have endured 
many hardships, and passed through several ge- 
nerations 

The colours of the domestic rabbit vary, like 
those pf all other domestic animals; for we have 
white, blacks brown, and sfit^ed rabbits. The 
black rabbidHB^rarerJthan the white, brown; or 
variegated kinds. All wild rabbits are brown; 
and even among the domestic ones it is still the 
predominant colour, for in every litter, though 

* With respect to the specific difference between the rab- 
bit and the hare (which we know by habit, but cannot so 
readily describe by wordsj, Mr. Baines Barrington hjis made 
the following remarks: If the hind-legs of an European hare 
are measured from the uppermost joint of the toe, the number 
of inches will turn out to be just half the length of the back 
from the rump to the mouth, the tail not being *vrlciuded. 
The hind-legs of the rabbit being measured in the same man- 
ner, and compared with the back, are not much more than one 
third. The fore-legs of the rabbit are also shorter than those 
of the hare 5 the nails are longer, and more slender, resem- 
bling those of the mole. — Phil. Trans. 1772- 

W. 
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both male and female be white, or both black, 
or the one white and the other black, some 
of the young are always brown. It is seldom that 
(tjvo or three resemble the parents. But 
the bfoWs/v rabbits, though 4 %^ dp « g s t ie -stat e, 
1 , -produce young oPty/gr b#»^eofoar 

oi$r$ afti it is very rare, andc^eeni^gly by ac- 
cident, that, they brine forth black 1 , lor 

mlacedkimte*. 

j&d the. age of five or six months, these animals 
hrh cabbie of procreating. They are said to be 
tTfmiinrf in their amours ; &£ after attaching 
themselves to a particular fenllk selj^ffi^r ever 
tjnit her. The female is »1 nHosg Wda^^i n a 
Condition for receiving the afiK^s^PP^ith 


®at counnryj 1193 100* nandrinKy hair, of tho 

texture of wool. When this animal casts its fur, it becomes 
clotted and tangled, sometimes hanging almost to the ground, 

t 
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species than in that of the hare. This circutn- 
• stance may, peihaps, be owing to the constancy 
of the females, and to their indulging in fewer 
adventures and unseasonable embraces. 


Some days before bringing forth, they dig a 
new hole, not ia a straight line, but angular; at 
the bottom of which they make an excavation; 
and they pull great quantities of hair off their 
bellies, and make a bed of it for the Deception of 
their young. Dtfnng the two first days, they 
never leave their offspring : they never .go out 
but wbeu pressed with hunger, and return as 
soon as they have /died their stomach, which 
they do with surprising quickness. In this man- 


ner, they tend and suckle their young for more 
than six weeks, during which the father has no 
knowledge 0 \ then)" * jBc ^wer Jeters the hole 
dug by t*» mothtift when she 

leaves bar young, up the mouth 

of the hole with earth w&her own urine. 

But, when they begin toconje^to the mouth of 
the hote* $#*.<$> herbs > 

present# tcMIt&i# «k v lhe tjhtW«wfllle father 


seems* 



'j'Mil’.fwir. 



yfe-i i i Ml- A 


Each of 
takes of^ai 
the same fciwie, 
and, in a fdw days affer 
pregnated. 

I received the following remarks from M. le 
Chapt du Moutiei, who has amused himself for 
several years in retiring rabbits : “ I began ,' '* 
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says lie, “ with only one inale mid one female. 
The male was .perfectly white, and the female 
brown. In their posterity, which was very nu- 
merous, the brown greatly predominated j there 
was a considerable number of them white and 
mixed, and some black. When the female is in 
season, the male seldom (puts her. His- constitu- 
tion is so vigorous and ardent, that 1 have seen 
him embrace the female live or six times in less 
than an hour. In the time of coition, the female 
lies flat on her belly, with Her four paws stretched 

out j and she utters small cries? n Inch latliei in- 
dicate pleasure than pain. I heir manner ot 

coupling resembles that of the cats, with this 
diflerenee, that the male bites the neck of the 
female with less violence. These animals pay 
much respect to their fathers, whiclyl discovered 
by the great deference m(y ra^llifSTSir^ertained 
for their original father, who was easily distin- 
guished by his whiteness, being the only male of 
this colour which I preserved. The family soon 
increased : but those who lnid likewise become 
fathers, were always subordinate to their first 
sire. Whenever they fought, either for females 
or food, the grandfather ran tip to them with full 
speed j and, as soon as they perceived him, order 
was reestablished. If he surprised them in the 
act, he first separated the combatants, and then 
gave them an exemplary punishment. I had 
still a farther proof of his dominion over his pos- 
terity. Having accustome d them to retire into 
their apartment upon the blowing of a whistle, 
When 1 gave the signal, however distant they 
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•might be, the grandfather put himself at their 
head, and, though he arrival first, he allowed 
them all to pass before, and entered last himself. 
I fed them with bran, hay, and a good deal of 
juniper; of this last, they eat the berries, the 
leaves, the bark, and leave nothing but the wood. 
This food gave a fine flavour to their flesh, ^nd 
made it equally good as that of the wild rabbit.” 

These animals live eight or nine years. As 
they pass the greatest part of their lives in holes, 
where they enjoy perfect tranquillity, they grow 
much fatter than hares. Their flesh differs like- 
wise both in colour and taste. The flesh of the 
young rabbit is very delicate; but that of the old 
, is dry and hard. As I formerly remarked, they 
are originally natives of warm climates. They 
were know# io tjhe Greeks * ; Greece and Spain j- 
seem to be the only j Places in Europe where tbey 
anciently existed. From thence they were 
transported into more temperate regions, as Italy, 
France, Germany, Britain, where they are now 
naturalized. But, in very cold countries,' as 
Sweden J, and other parts of the north, they can- 
not be reared in houses, and they perish when 
abandoned to the fields. But, on the contrary, 
they are fond of excessive heat; for we find 
them in the most southern parts of Asia and 
Africa, as along the Persic Gulfi§, the bay of 

* Arist. Hist. Anim. lib. i. cap. 

+ Plin. Ilist. Nat. lib. viii. 
t Lin nisi Faun. Succ. p. 3. 

5 L'Hist, Geiu des V<>Y&ges t par M. I’ Abbe Prevot, tom, \i, 

n. 3.54.. 
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Saldana*, in Lybia, Senegal, and Guinea *{. 
They are likewisft found in our Yinrncat* 
islands J, where they have beeu brought from 
Europe* $nd have succeeded extremely well §. 

at. Gm, Voyage p Prevat, tom. ii. 

p. 449- 

•f^Leon* Afric. de Afric. Descript, part lit p.257; Le Vo- 
yage de GuiH. Bosnian, p. 252. 

X L’Hist. Gen. des Antilles, par le P. du Terlre, tom. ii. 

p. wr* 

| jEngland abounds With rabbits : their furs form a consider- 
able; article in the manufacture of hats ; and such part of the 
furds is unfit for that purpose, has been found as good as fea- 
thers for stuffing beds and bolsters. Numbers of the skins 
are annually exported into China. 'f he counties most noted 
for these animals, aie Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Cambudge- 
shire. Methold, in the last county, is famous for the best 
sort for the table. Rabbits swarm in the isles of Orkney, 
where their skins form i considerable artfcle^&^mmerce. — 
Penn.Bru.Zool ‘ W. 
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HITHERTO we have treated of useful ani- 
mals only. The noxious species are few in num- 
ber ; and though, upon the whole, what is hart- 
ful seems to abound more than what is service- 
able, yet every thing is well ordered ; for in the 
.physical world, evil is subservient to good, and 
there is nothing really noxious in Nature. If the 
destruction of animals be hurtful, is not man, 
considered as forming';! part of the general system 
of animation, the most noxious and pernicious of 
all beings? He alone sacrifices and annihilates 
more individuals than the whole carnivorous 
tribes. The latter are hurtful only, because they 
are rivals to man, because they have the same 
appetites, the sama taste for animal food; and 
because, in obedience to this unavoidable and 
necessary desire, they sometimes dispute with 
him that prey which he would engross for the 
gratification Of his inordinate appetite ; for man 
always sacrifices more to his intemperance than 
to his real wants. Born to destroy the subordi- 
nate races of animals, he would exhaust all Na- 
ture, if, by a fecundity superior to his depreda- 
tions, she did not repair the perpetual havoc he 
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makes. But death is only the minister ut' JiJr 
and destruction is the parent of reproduction. 
However great, therefore, the jyaste mqde by 
man and the carnivorous animals, the fund or to- 
tal quantity of life is never diminished ; for, in 
proportion to their premature destruction, fresh 
births are produced. 

Large animals constitute but a small part of 
life: the earth teems with the smaller tribes. 
Every plant, every grain, every particle of or- 
ganized matter, contains millions of animated 
atoms. Vegetables seem to be the great fund of 
subsistence j but this fund, however inexhausti- 
ble, would hardly be sufficient to the still more 
numerous tribes of insects. Their fecundity, 
which is equally great, and often quicker than 
the reproduction of plants, indicates the superi- 
ority of their numhcis: f<lr plants ate* only re- 
newed every year ; but a single season gives 
birth to several generations of insects, especially 
among the minuter tribes. Their multiplication, 
therefore, if they were not devoured by other 
animals, would exceed that of vegetables. But 
many insects feed upon other insects : some 
tribes, as the spiders, devour indifferently their 
own as well as many other species ; the whole 
are eaten by the birds and the wild and do- 
mestic fowls serve as nourishment to man, or be- 
come the prey of carnivorous animals. Thus 
violent deaths are equally necessary as natural 
ones : they are both modes of destruction and 
of reproduction ; the one continues Nature in 
perpetual youth, and the other preserves the or- 
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ifltT of her productions, and limits the number of 
species. Both are effects depending upon ge- 
neral causes : m^ry individual drops at the end 
of a determined period ; or, if prematurely cut 
off, it was because he was superfluous. How 
many flowers are cropped in the spring ? What 
numberless beings are extinguished the moment 
they begin to exist ? How many germs are an- 
nihilated before they are unfolded ? Man and 
the carnivorous animals feed upon individuals 
either completely formed, or about to exist. 
Flesh, eggs, seeds, and germs of every species, 
constitute their ordinary nourishment. This 
waste alone might’limit the exuberance of Na- 
. lure. Let us attend to one of those inferior spe- 
cies that serve for nourishment to others. The 
herrings, for example, present themselves in my- 
riads to our fishers; 'and, after feeding all the 
monsters of the northern ocean, they furnish 
subsistence to Europe during a certain part of the 
year. If incredible numbers of them were not 
devoured by other animals,, what would be the 
effects of such an amazing multiplication ? They 
alone would cover the whole surface of the sea. 
But, by their numbers, they would soon' injure 
and destroy each other. For want of sufficient 
nourishment, their fecundity would diminish. 
Contagion and famine would produce the same 
effects as the present consumption ; the number 
of these animals would by no means increase ; 
but the number of those that feed upon them 
would greatly diminish. And, as the same re-, 
mark may be applied to any other species, they 
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must of necessity prey upon one an< I her. Ht nc 
the killing of uniuuils is both a lawful and an it 
nocent practice, because it is founded in nature 
and they hold their existence mid r that, seem 
inelv hard condition. 

C'- j 

It must be allov. <\I, however, that t lit- motive 
which have mine d doubts concernin.. tins m.ittn 
do honour to humanity. Animals, at least ihos< 
who are endowed with senses, and are composed 
of flesh and blood, are sensitive beings: like us, 
they arc capable of pleasure, and subject to pain. 
To sacrifice unnecessarily those animals who ap- 
proach or live with us, and who, like man, ex- 
hibit symptoms of pain when injured, indicates 
a cruel insensibility ; for those whose nature dif- 
fers greatly from ours, cannot affect us. Natu- 
ral pity is founded on the analogy which takes 
place between us and the Abject that 'suffers, and 
the degree of it is proportioned to the nearness 
of this conformity or resemblance 411 structure. 
The word compassion implies a division of suffer- 
ing. In man, the sentiment of pity belongs more 
to the body than to the mind ; and the animals 
are also susceptible of it. They are moved by 
the voice of pain ; they run to succour each 
other ; they r ;coil at the view of a dead body of 
their own species. Thus horror and pity are not 
so much passions of the mind, as natural affec- 
tions depending on the sensibility of the body 
and similarity of structure. Tins emotion, there- 
fore, ought to diminish in proportion as different 
animals recede from each other in their nature 
and conformation. The beating of a dog, or the 
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killing of a lamb, excite our compassion : but we 
feel no emotion when a tree is felled, or an oyster 
swallowed. 

Animals, whose organization resembles that 
of man, must have similar sensations; and the 
liveliness of these sensations must be proportioned 
to the activity and pet feet ion of their senses. 
Those, on the other hand, whose senses are blunt, 
cannot have exquisite feelings; and those who 
are deprived of any organ of sense, must like- 
wise want the correspondent sensations. Mo- 
tion is a necessary effect of the exercise of senti- 
ment. We formerly proved *, that, whatever be 
the organization of an animal, if it be endowed 
.with sentiment, it must exhibit its feelings by 
external movements. Thus plants, though pro- 
perly organized, are insensible beings, as well as 
those animals who have no apparent motion. In 
the same manner, animals, who, like the sensi- 
tive plant, mpve their bodies only, but are de- 
prived of progressive motion, have very little 
sentiment; and even those who are endowed 
with the power of moving progressively, but 
whose actions, like those of the automatons, are 
extremely limited in number, and always per- 
formed in the same manner, have only a small 
portion of sentiment, which is confined to a few 
objects. In the human species, there are many 
automatons: education, and the mutual com- 
munication of ideas, by means of social inter- 
course, augment both the quantity and the viva- 


* See Discourse on the Nature of Animals. 
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city of our sentiments. What a vast di/Terence, 
in this respect, between a savage and a civilized 
man, between a female Hottentot and a woman 
of fashion! Among the animals, in like manner, 
those who live in a domestic state have their feel- 
ings improved by their frequent intercourse with 
man ; while those who remain wild preserve 
only their natural sensibility, which is often more 
Certain, but always more confined, than that 
which is acquired by education and example. 

Besides, considering sentiment entirely as a 
natural faculty, independent of the movements 
produced by it, we may still ascertain its differ- 
ent degrees by physical relations, to which too 
little attention has hitherto been given. To pos-. 
sess a high degree of sensibility, the animated 
body must form a whole, not only sensible in all 
its parts, but so constructed, that these parts inti- 
mately correspond with each other, in such a 
manner, that an impression maefe upon one 
must necessarily be communicated to all the rest. 
There must also be uncommon centre, upon which 
the various impressions or vibrations must ter- 
minate, and this centre must, like a fulcrum, 
react and reflect all these movements. Thus' 
man, and those animals who resemble him most 
in organization, will be the most sensible beings. 
Those, on the contrary, who, form not so com- 
plete a whole, whose parts have a less intimate 
correspondence, who have several centres of 
feeling, and who, under the same covering, seem 
not to include one perfect animal, but various 
centres of existence, separate from each other, 
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are beings of much less sensibility. "When a 
polypus is cut in pieces, each division lives sepa- 
rately; the head of a wasp, after being divided 
from the body, lives, moves, and even eats as 
formerly ; a lizard, though cut asunder, is nei - 
ther deprived of motion nor of feeling; the 
limbs of a lobster are renewed after amputation ; 
the heart of a turtle continues to beat long after 
it is cut out of the body; the principal viscera 
of insects, as the heart and lungs, make not a 
whole in the centre of these animals, but extend 
along the body, and lorm a succession of uncon- 
nected hearts and windpipes : all these, and simi- 
lar animals, whose organization is so far removed 
from that of man, have little sentiment. 

In man, and in the animals which resemble 
him, the diaphragm appears to be the centre of 
sentiment: it is upon this nervous part, which 
conveys the impressions of pain and pleasure, 
that all the movements of the sensible system are 
exerted. ’I 'fie diaphragm makes a transverse di- 
vision of the body into two equal parts, the supe- 
rior of which includes the heart and lungs, and 
the inferior contains the stomach and intestines. 
This membrane is endowed with such an extreme 
sensibility^, and is so necessary to the communica- 
tion and propagation of feeling, that the slightest 
wound, whether in its centre or circumference, 
is always accompanied with convulsions, and 
often with death. The brain, therefore, which 
has been considered as the seat of sensation, is 
by ? no means the centre of sentiment; for it may 
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be wounded, and even parts of it cut away, with- 
out destroying the animal. 

Sensation, therefore, ought to be distinguished 
from sentiment. Sensation is only' a vibration, 
or impression on the sense ; bu( sentiment is the 
same sensation rendered agreeable or disagree- 
able by the propagation of the vibration through 
the system. The essential characteristic of sen- 
timent is pleasure or pain ; for all other move- 
ments, though they pass within us, are totally 
indifferent, and do not affect us. All the exter- 
nal motions, and the exercise of every animal 
force, depend on sentiment, which only acts in 
proportion as it is affected. The diaphragm, 
therefore, which we consider as the centre of sen- 
timent, is also the centre of force, or common 
fulcrum upon which every force is exerted. 

All lively emotions, whether pleasant or pain- 
ful, sickness, fainting, and every sensation that 
has become agreeable or disagreeable, are felt 
internally in the region of the diaphragm. In 
the brain, on the contrary, there is no indication 
of seutiment. We feel only pure sensations in 
the head. We can, indeed, ^reeal any sensation, 
whether agreeable or disagreeable; and, if this 
operation, winch is performed in the head, be 
followed by a real and lively sentiment, we im- 
mediately feel the impression of it in the region 
of the diaphragm. Thus, in the licetus, where 
this membrane is uot exercised, there is no sen- 
timent, or at least it is so feeble as to produce no 
effect ; for the little motions of a foetus are me- 
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chavical, and have no depende nce either on «*»- 

nation or on the of//,*/ mn/rer, mAA* 
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muscular motion^* 0 1,0 
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performed, whether by vibrations like those of 
elastic cords, or by a subtile tire similar to that 
of electricity, which resides not only in animated 
and inanimated bodies, but is perpetually rege- 
nerated by the motion of the heart and lungs, 
by the friction of tire blood in the arteries, and 
also by the action of external causes upon the 
organs of sense. It is certain, however, that the 
nerves and membranes are the only sensible parts 
of an animal body. The blood, the lymph, the 
fat, the bones, the flesh, and all the other solids 
and fluids, are, in themselves, totally insensible. 
The brain is a soil unelastic substance, and, of 
course, incapable of producing or of propagat- 
ing the vibrations of sentiment. The meninges, 
on the contrary, which serve as an envelope or 
covering to all the nerves, are exceedingly sen- 
sible. Like the nerves, the meninges originate 
in the head, and, like them, they divide into 
branches, and extend along with their most mi- 
nute ramifications. They' may be regarded as 
nerves rendered flat; for they are of the same 
substance, have nearly the same degree of elas- 
ticity, and form a necessary part of the sensible 
system. If the head, therefore, be the scat of 
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sensation, it must reside in the meninges, ami 
not in the medullary part of the brain, the sub- 
stance of which is entirely different. 

The opinion, that the brain is the fountain of 
sensation, and the centre of all sensibility, arose 
from this circumstance, that fhe whole nerves, 
which are the organs of sensatiou, terminate in 
the brain ; and hence it was regarded as the only 
part fitted to receive every impression or vibra- 
tion. This supposition appeared so simple and 
so natural, that the physical impossibility which 
it implies, though abundantly evident, was 
uever attended to: how can an insensible part, 
a soft inactive substance, su-ch as the brain, be 
itself the instrument of all sensation and motion ? 
How can this soft insensible substance not onlv 

•f 

receive impressions, but retain them for a long 
time, and propagate vibrations through all the 
solid and sensible parts of the body ? It may, 
perhaps, be replied, with Descartes and Peyronie, 
that the principle of sensation resides not in the 
brain, but in the pineal gland, or in the cortical 
substance. But, from examining the parts of 
the brain, it is apparent, that neither the pineal 
gland Bor cortical substance contains nerves: they 
are surrounded with the insensible part of tho 
brain, and so separated from the nerves, that they 
can receive none of their movements. Hence 
these suppositions, as well as the former, fall to 
the ground. 

But what is the use, what are the functions 
of this noble aud principal part of the body? Is 
not the brain found in even animal? Is it not 
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larger in man, in the quadrupeds, and in the 
birds, who have all a great deal of sentiment, 
than in fishes, insects, and other animals which 
have little sentiment ? When compressed, is not 
all motion suspended ? If this part is not the 
principle of action, why is it so essentially neces- 
sary ? Why is it even proportioned, in every 
species of animals, to the quantity of sentiment 
they possess? 

These questions, however difficult they may 
appear, admit of easy solutions. Upon an at- 
tentive and unprejudiced examination, the brain, 
as well as the medulla oblongata, and spinal 
marrow, which is a* prolongation of the brain, 
are only a species of mucilage, and hardly or- 
ganized. We discover in it, indeed, the extremi- 
ties of small arteries, which terminate there in 
vast numbers, and carry no blood, but a white 
nutritious lymph only. These minute arteries, 
or lymphatic vessels, when separated from the 
brain by maceration, appear like very fine threads* 
The nerves, on the contrary, never penetrate the 
substance of the brain, but terminate on its sur- 
face; but they first lose their solidity and elasti* 
city; and their extremities next the brain are 
soft, and almost mucilaginous. Hence the brain, 
which is nourished by the lymphatic arteries, 
furnishes, in its turn, nutriment to the nerves, . 
which ought to be considered as a species of ve- 
getation issuing from the brain in trunks and 
branches, which afterwards divide into an infi- 
nite number of ramifications. The brain is to 
the nerves, what the, soil is to, plants; the ex- 
VOL. V. K 
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tremities of the nerves are the roots, which, in 
every vegetable, are more tender and soft than 
the trunk or branches. They contain a ductile 
matter, proper for the growth and nourishment 
of the nervous tree. This ductile matter they 
derive from the substance of the brain itself, to 
which the arteries perpetually carry the neces- 
sary supplies of lymph. The brain, therefore, 
instead of being the origin of sensation, or the 
principle of sentiment, is only an organ of secre- 
tion and nutrition, but a very essential organ; 
for, without it, the nerves would neither grow, 
nor be supported. 

The brain is largest in nran, quadrupeds, and 
birds ; because the quantity of nerves is greater 
than in the fishes and insects, whose sentiment, 
for this reason, is feeble : the latter have a small 
brain, proportioned to the small quantity of 
nerves it has to nourish. On this occasion, I 
must remark, that man’s brain, as has been al- 
leged, is not proportionally larger than that of 
any other animal : there are species of monkeys, 
and of the cetaceous tribes, which have larger - 
brains, in proportion to the size of their bodies, 
than man : and this fact likewise proves, that the 
brain is neither the seat of sensation, nor the 
principle of sentiment; for, if this were the case, 
these animals would have finer sensations* and 
more sentiment, than the human species. 

Plants absorb not the solid parts of earth or 
water : these parts must be reduced by heat into 
thin vapours, before they can be absorbed by the 
roots; In the same manner, the nerves are nou- 
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rished by the subtile moisture of the brain, which 
is absorbed by their extremities or roots, and from 
thence conveyed to all the branches of the sensi- 
tive system. This system, as formerly remarked; 
forms a whole, all the parts of which have such 
an intimate connexion, that none of them can 
be injured without woitnding the rest. The 
slightest irritatibn of a small nerve is sufficient 
to convulse the whole body ; and the pain, and 
consequent convulsidriSj cannot be cured but by 
cutting the nerVe above the injured pdrtj and 
then all the parts upon which this nerve was dis- 
tributed, become for ever immoveable and insen- 
sible. The brain ought not to be regarded as an 
organic portion of the nervous system ; because it 
has not the same properties; nor consists of the 
same substance, being neither solid, nor elastic, 
nor sensible. I acknowledge, that, when com- 
pressed, sensation ceases. But this alone proves 
it to he a body foreign to the nervous system; 
which, acting by its gravity on the extremities of 
Xhe nerves, presses and benumbs them, in the 
same manner as a weight applied to the ami, leg, 
or any other part of the body, benumbs the 
nerves, and annihilates their sensation. It is true, 
this cessation of feeling, by compression* is only* 
a suspension dr a benumbing, which vanishes the 
moment the compression is removed, and sensa- 
tion and motion are again renewed. -I farther 
acknowledge, that, by tearing the medullary sub- 
stance of the brain, convulsions, privation of 
feeling, and death itself, will ensue. But these 
effects are produced, because the nerves are en- 

K 2 
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tirely deranged, and the whole of them materi- 
ally injured in their very source. 

To these arguments particular facts might be 
added, which would equally show that the brain 
is neither the centre of sentiment, nor the seat of 
sensation. We have seen animals, and eveu chil- 
dren, born without head or brain, and yet they 
had sentiment, motiort, and life. There are 
whole classes of animals, as insects and worms, 
in whom the brain is not perceptible, having 
only a part corresponding to the medulla oblon- 
gata, and spinal marrow. It is, therefore, more 
rational to place the seat of sensation tn the spi- 
nal marrow, which no animal wants, than in the 
brain, which is not an universal part, common to 
all sensitive beings. 

The great obstacle to the advancement 'of hu- 
man knowledge, lies not in the objects themselves, 
but in our manner of considering them. Man’s 
body, however complicated, is more simple than 
his ideas. It is less difficult to see Nature as she 
is, than to know her, in the dress she is exhibited 
to us. She only wears a veil ; but we give her a 
mask. We conceal her with prejudices. We 
suppose that she operates as we act and think. 
Her actions, however, are evident; but our 
thoughts are obscure. To her operations we 
transfer the abstractions of our.own minds. We 
judge of her designs by our own views; and we 
perpetually blend her works, which are uniform, 
her facts, which are always. certain, with the fluc- 
tuating illusions of our own imagination. 

I speak not here of systems purely arbitrary, or 
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of frivolous and imaginary hypotheses, but of the 
methods generally employed in the investigation 
of Nature. Even the method of experiment has 
produced more errors than truths. This method, 
though the most certain, requires great dexterity 
of management : a small deviation either leads 
to barren regions, or to rare and obscure objects. 
We nevertheless assemble them together, and 
ascribe to them general relations and common 
properties ; and, as mankind pass and repass on 
the crooked paths which have been formed, the 
road appears to be clear and beaten. Though 
it terminates in nothing, the whole world fol- 
lows, the method is adopted, and the conse- 
quences derived from it are received as fixed 
principles. I might demonstrate this doctrine by 
exposing the origin of what are called principle's 
in all the sciences, both abstract and real: in the 
former, the general basis of the principle is ab- 
straction, or one or two suppositions : in the lat- 
ter, the principles are only consequences, good or 
bad, of the. methods which have been observed. 

I shall here limit myself to the science of ana- 
tomy : Did not the first man who, contrary to a 
repugnance of Nature, opened a human -body, 
believe that, by dissecting and examining its dif- 
ferent parts, he would soon discover its structure, 
mechanism, and Junctions ? But having found 
the subject to be infinitely more complicated 
than he imagined, he was soon' obliged to re- 
nounce his pretensions, and to institute a me- 
thod, not for distinguishing and judging, but 
fplely in order that he might see the parts in a 
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certain train or order. Many ages were neces- 
sary to bring this method to any degree of per- 
fection ; and it alone still occujm s the attention 
of our most accomplished anatomists. This me- 
thod, however, is not the science, but only the 
road which ought to lead to it, and which, per- 
haps, might have led to it, if, instead of travel- 
ling always in the same narrow path, anatomists 
had extended the tract, and compared the hu- 
man body with that of the other animals. What 
real knowledge can be derived from a single 
object? Is not every science founded on the 
comparison of similar and different objects, of 
their analogous or opposite properties, and of afl 
their relative qualities ? Absolute knowledge, if 
it has an existence, exceeds the powers of man : 
we can jndge only by the relations of ftiings. 
When solely occupied with the method of inves- 
tigating a subject, and when \ve consider it in- 
dependent of what is analogous, or different from 
it, we can never arrive at real knowledge, and 
far less rise to any general principle: in this case, 
we car: invent names only, and make descrip- 
tions of the object, and of t ail its parts. Thus, 
though human bodies have been dissected for 
3,000 years, anatomy is still nothing but a no- 
menclature j and hardly any advances have been 
made toward the real object, which is the know- 
ledge of the animal economy. Besides, the me- 
thod itself is still imperfect, though it ought to 
be clear and simple, since it depends on inspec- 
tion, and has no end but that of denominations. 
As this nominal knowledge* has been mistaken. 
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for science, anatomists, instead of limiting the 
number of objects, have been anxious to aug- 
ment the number of names. They have loaded 
the subject with minute and fruitless details. 
They were inclined to discover differences, where 
every thing was alike. In creating new names, 
they imagined they were exhibiting new objects; 
and the description of a minute part, which had 
been either overlooked or neglected by former 
anatomists, was dignified with the appellation of 
a discovery. Even the names themselves, being 
frequently substituted in place of the objects, 
with which they have no relation, have only 
served to augment the confusion. Are not the 
nates and testes small parts of the brain similar to 
the whole, and unworthy to be distinguished by 
partifular denominations? These names, be- 
stowed originally from caprice, at last gave rise 
to new opinions and prejudices. Others, given 
to parts which either did not exist, or were im- 
perfectly viewed, have been the sources of fresh 
errors. How many functions and uses have been 
ascribed to the pineal gland*, and that pretended 
void in the brain, called the fornix, while the 
former is only a simple gland, and the existence 
of the latter is doubtful, being probably pro- 
duced by the hand of the dissector ?* 

The most difficult part of science, therefore, 
is not to know those things which form the di- 
rect object of it, but to strip them of a thousand 
false colours under which they have been cou- 


* See Steno. 
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cealed, to examine the foundation and effects of 
the method employed by former inquirers, to re- 
ject every arbitrary arrangement, and, in fine, to 
endeavour to detect every error or prejudice, that 
has been adopted. Ail these precautions are ne- 
cessary to uncover Nature ; but, to know her, we 
have only to compare her with herself. In the 
animal economy, her appearance is very myste- 
rious, not only because the subject is complex, 
but because, having neglected those inodes of 
comparison which alone could afford light, we 
have been left to wander in the darkness of vague 
hypotheses. The human body has been described 
in millions of volumes; while the anatomy of the 
other animals has been almost entirely neglected. 
In -the human subject, we have distinguished, 
named, and described the most minute farts; 
while we are ignorant whether these, or even parts 
of greater magnitude and importance, exist in 
other animals. Particular functions have been as- 
cribed to particular organs, without knowing 
whether the same functions are not performed in 
other beings, though deprived of these organs. 
So that, in the different explications of the ani- 
mal eoonomy, we labour under the double disad- 
vantage of having commenced with the most 
complicated subject, and of reasoning concerning 
this subject without the aid of analogy. 

In the course of this work, we have observed 
a very different method. Uniformly comparing 
Nature with herself, we have traced her in her 
relations, in her differences, and iu her ex- 
tremes. To mention here only those parts rela- 
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ti\e to the animal economy, of which we have 
had occasion to treat, as the generation, the 
senses, tue movements, the sentiment* and the 
nature of animals, the reader will easily perceive, 
that, after all the labour bestowed in discarding 
false ideas, in rooting out established prejudices, 
and in separating truth from arbitrary conceits, 
the only art we have employed is that of com- 
parison. If we have succeeded in throwing 
light upon these subjects, it must be ascribed, not 
so much to ingenuity or labour, as to the me- 
thod we have followed, and which we have en- 
deavoured to render as general as our knowledge 
would permit. Before giving general ideas, we 
have invariably exhibited the particular results, 
or effects. 

Mjfe shall now content ourselves with relating 
a few facts, which will be sufficient to prove, that 
man, in the state of nature, was never destined 
to live upon herbs, grain, or fruits ; but that, in 
every period of his existence, he, as well as most 
other animals, eagerly desired to nourish himself 
with flesh. 

The Pythagorean diet, though extolled by an- 
cient and modern philosophers, and evenr recom- 
mended by certain physicians, was never indi- 
cated by Nature. In the golden age, man was 
innocent as the dove ; his food was acorns, and 
his beverage pure water from the fountain : find- 
ing every where abundant subsistence, lie felt no 
anxieties, but lived independent, and always in 
peace, both with himself and the other animals. 
But he no sooner *forgot his native dignity, and 
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sacrificed his liberty to the bonds of society, than 
war and the iron age succeeded that of gold and 
of peace. Cruelty, and an insatiable appetite 
for flesh and blood, were the first fruits of a de- 
praved nature, the corruption of which was com- 
pleted by the invention of manners and of arts. 

These are the reproaches which, in all periods, 
have been thrown upon man, in a state of so- 
ciety, by certain austere and savage philosophers; 
flattering their private pride by the humiliation 
of the whole species, they have exhibited this 
unnatural picture, which has no value but in 
the contrast: to hold out to man chimerical 
ideas of happiness, may, perhaps, be sometimes 
useful. 

Did this state of ideal innocence, of exalted 
temperance, of entire abstinence from flesh, of 
perfect tranquillity, of profound peace, ever exist? 

Is it not a fable, where man has been employed 
as an animal, to give us lessons of moral instruc- 
tion ? Is it even possible to conceive the exist- 
ence of virtue previous to society ?■ Does the 
loss of this savage state merit regret? Was man, 
while a wild, unsocial aniipal, more dignified 
than the polished citizen? Yes; for every evil 
springs from society; and what does it + import 
whether there was virtue in a state of nature, if 
it gave rise to happiness, if man were only less 
miserable than, in his present condition ? Liberty* 
health, strength, are not these preferable to ef- 
feminacy, sensuality, and voluptuousness, ac- 
companied with slavery ? The absence of pain 
is more estimable than a thousand pleasures: 
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what is happiness, but to have nothing to de. 
sire? 

If this representation were just, they should 
go farther, and tell us, that it is better to vege- 
tate than to live, to have no desires than to gra- 
tify our appetites, to doze perpetually in apathe- 
tic slumbers, that* to open our eyes to view the 
beauties of Nature; and, in a word, to sink 
below the condition of brutes, or to become 
masses of inanimate matter attached to the 
earth, than to be active and sentient beings, capa- 
ble of receiving pleasure from a thousand sourcesi 

But, instead of disputing, let us attend to facts: 
we see not the ideal’, but the real state of nature. 

. Is the savage inhabitant of the desert a tranquil 
being ? Is he a happy man ? For we must not 
suppbse, with a certain philosopher, one of the 
most ferocious censors of humanity *, that the 
distance from man in a pure state of nature, 
to the savage, is greater than from the savage to 
us; that the ages elapsed before the invention of 
words, have been longer than those which were 
necessary for the perfecting of signs and of lan- 
guage. I have always thought, that, in reason- 
ing concerning facts, all suppositions ought to be 
banished till every thing presented bv Nature be 
candidly examined. Now, we find that man- 
kind descend, by imperceptible degrees, from the 
most enlightened and polished nations, to people 
of less genius and industry; from the latter, to 
ethers more gross, but still subject to kings and 
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to laws; from these, again, to savages, who ex- 
hibit as many different shades as the polished 
nations. Some savages form numerous nations 
subject to chiefs: smaller societies of them are 
governed by customs : and the most, solitary and 
independent species constitute families, and sub- 
mit to their fathers. Thus an empire and a mon- 
arch, a family and a father, are tin* two extremes 
of society. These extremes are likewise the 
boundaries of Nature: if they extended far- 
ther, in traversing the numberless solitudes of 
the globe, we must have discovered those human 
animals, who, like the monkeys, are deprived of 
speech, the males separated' from the females, 
their offspring abandoned to the elements, &c. 
Even supposing the constitution of the human 
body to be very different from what we see it, 
and that its growth were more rapid, it is im-> 
possible to maintain, that man ever existed with- 
out forming families; because, if not cherished 
and attended for several years, the whole children 
must have inevitably perished. Whereas other 
aidmals require the care of the mother a few 
months only. Tins physical necessity is a perfect 
demon, ‘ration, that the human species could nei- 
ther multiply nor exist independent of society; 
and that the attachment of parents to children is 
natural. This attachment must unite the parents 
and children into a small society, which alone 
would he sufficient to accustom them to make 
certain gestures, to utter certain sounds, and in-: 
ure them to every expression of sentiment and 
of desire. All this is attested by facts ; for the 
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most solitary savages have, like other men, the 
use of signs ami of words. 

Thus the state of pure nature is a known state: 
it is that of the savage living in the desert, but 
living in family, knowing his children, and 
being known by them, using words, and making 
himself understood. The savage girl picked up 
in the woods of Champagne, and the man found 
in the forests of Hanover, are not exceptions to 
this doctrine. They had lived in absolute soli- 
tude ; and could not, therefore, have any idea of 
society, or of the use of words: but if they had 
ever met, the propensity of Nature would have 
constrained, and pleasure united them. At- 
tached to each other, they would soon have 
made themselves understood; they would have 
first learned the language of love, and then that 
of tenderness for their offspring. Besides, these 
savages must have sprung from men in societ}-, 
and been left in the woods at the age of four or 
five years 5 for, before this period, they could not 
have existed. They must have been old enough 
to be able to procure subsistence, but not to re- 
tail! the ideas whicl} had been communicated to 
them. 

Let us, then, examine this man of nature, this 
savage, living in the family state. If the family 
prospers, he will soon become the chief of a nu- 
merous society, of which all the members will 
have the same manners, observe the same cus- 
toms, and speak the same language. At the 
third or fourth generation, new families will 
arise, who may live separately; but, being 
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united by the common bonds of customs and 
language, they will form a small nation, which, 
increasing with time, may, according to circum- 
stances, either become one people, or remain in 
a state similar to that of those savage nations 
with which we are acquainted. If these new 
men live under a fttild climate, and upon a fer- 
tile soil, they may occupy, in the full possession 
of liberty, a considerable space, beyond which, 
if they meet with nothing but deserts, or men 
equally new with themselves, they will remain 
savage, and become, according to circumstances, 
either friends or enemies to their neighbours. 
But when, under a severe climate or ungrateful 
soil, they find themselves pinched by numbers, or 
cram [>ed for want of room, they will make irrup- 
tions, form colonies, and blend themselves with 
other nations, of which they will either become 
the conquerors or the slaves. Thus man, in 
every situation, and under every climate, tends 
equally toward society. It is the uniform effect 
of a necessary cause ; for, without this natural 
tendency, the propagation of the species, and, of 
course, the existence of mankind, would soon 
cease. 

Having discussed the origin of society, and 
shown that it is founded on Nature, let us next 
inquire what are the appetites and taste of sa- 
vages. In this investigation, we shall find, that 
none of them live solely on fruits, herbs, or 
grain ; that they all prefer flesh and fish to other 
aliments; that pure water is not pleasant to 
them; and that they endeavour either to make 
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for themselves, or to procure from others, a less 
insipid beverage. The savages of the south 
drink the water of the date-tree; those of the 
north swallow large draughts of whale oil ; othefs 
make fermented liquors; and the whole, with- 
out exception, discover a violent passion for ar- 
dent spirits. Their industry, dictated by neces- 
sity, and excited by their natural appetites, is 
confined to the making of instruments for hunt- 
ing and fishing. A bow and arrows, a club, a 
net, and a canoe, constitute the whole of their 
arts, and are all destined to procure a species of 
food corresponding to their taste: and, what, 
corresponds with their taste, must be agreeable 
to Nature; for, as formerly remarked*, man 
would die of inanition, if he took not more suli- 
stantial food than herbs alone. Having but one 
stomach and short intestines, he could not take a 
sufficient quantity of such meagre food as would 
afford him proper nourishment. The same re- 
mark is applicable to fruits and grain; for, 
though corns and other grains have been highly 
improved by culture, and contain a greater 
quantity of organic nutritive particles, than any 
of those w'hich are* produced spontaneously by. 
Nature; yet, if man were denied any othes food, 
he would only drag out a feeble and languishing 
existence. 

View *hose solitary enthusiasts, who abstain 
from every thing that has had life, who, from 
motives of sanctity, renounce the gifts of the 


* Sew ro 1. ir. art. Ox. 
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Creator, fly from society, and .‘lint them solve* 
up witliin sacred wall.s, against winch Nature 
continually revolts: confined in tho.-.e, living 
tombs, where tiny conteinplat : nothing hut 
death, their moil i lied visages and hollow eyes 
indicate perpetual eiforts to support a languish- 
ing, feeble, and useless existence*. They take 
food, but their hunger never abates. Though 
aided by the fervour of a romantic imagination, 
they are enabled to resist the efli els ot this cru< I 
abstinence for a few years only, and may be said 
rather to die daily’ than to live. 

If man were obliged to abstain totally from 
flesh, he could not, at least in«our climates, either 
exist or multiply. This diet may, perhaps, he 
sufferable in southern countries, where the fruits 
are better concocted, and the plants, roots, and 
grains more nourishing. The Brahmans, how- 
ever, rather form a sect than a people; and their 
religion, though very ancient, has never extended 
beyond their own climate. 

This religion, founded on metaphysics, is a 
striking example of the lot of human opinions. 
By collecting the scattered fragments which re- 
main, it is unquestionable that the sciences have 
been very anciently cultivated, and perhaps ri- 
pened to a degree of perfection beyond what 
they now are. It has been known long before 
the present mra, that all animated beings con- 
tained indestructible living particles, which 
passed from one body to another. This truth, 
adopted at first by philosophers, and afterwards 
more generally diffused, would preserve its purity 
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[hiring the enlightened ages only. A revolu- 
tion of dark periods having succeeded, no more 
of the Ii\ing organic particles were remembered 
than what was sufficient to give rise to the no- 
tion, that the living principle of animals consti- 
tuted an indestructible whole, which separated 
from the body after death. To this ideal whole 
they gave the name of soul, which they soon re- 
garded as a being really existing in all animals; 
and combining with this chimerical being, the 
real, but disfigured, idea of the passage of living 
particles, they maintained, that, after death, this 
soul transmigrated successively and perpetually 
from one body to ‘another. From this system 
man was not excepted : the}' quickly associated 
morality with metaphysics : they hesitated not 
to hold that this surviving being retained, in all 
its transmigrations, its former sentiments, affec- 
tions, and desires. Weak minds trembled. They 
contemplated with horror the passage ,of the soul 
from an agreeable lodging to be an inhabitant 
of an unclean and loathsome animal. Every 
new fear engenders a fresh superstition. Infill- 
ing an animal, they were terrified Jest they 
should murder their mistress or their • father. 
They regarded every brute as their neighbour: 
and, at last, both from motives of tenderness 
and of duty, they maintained that they ought 
to abstain from every thing endowed with life. 
This is the origin and progress of the most an- 
eient religion of India : an origin which shows, 
that truth, when committed to the multitude, is 
soon disfigured ; that a philosophical opinion 
v ol. v, l 
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never becomes popular till it has changed ,ts 
form; but that, by means of thi - preparation, it 
mav prove the basis ol a religion, the stability of 
which will be proportioned to the universality 
of the prejudice, and, being founded on tiuth;; 
misunderstood, it must be environed with obscu- 
rity, and, ot course, it will have an air ol mys- 
terv, of grandeur, and of incomprehensibility : 
in fine, that fear, combining with reverence, 
will make this religion degeneiate into super- 
stitious and ridiculous practices, which, how- 
ever, will take root, and produce' rites that at 
first will be scrupulously observed, but will so 
gradually alter with time, that even the opinion 
which gave them birth, can only he traced in 
false traditions, in proverbs, and in tales puerile 
and absurd. From hence we may conclude', that 
every religion founded on human opinions is false 
and variable ; and that, to promulgate the true 
religion, which depends not on the fancies of men, 
and which is constant, unalterable, and will al- 
ways be the same, , is the prerogative of God 
atone. 

B t, to return to our subject. An entire ab- 
stinence from flesh can have no edict but to en- 
feeble nature. Man, to preserve himself in pro- 
per plight, requires not only the use of t his solid 
nourishment, but even to vary it. To obtain 
complete vigour, he must choose that species of 
food which is most agreeable to his constitution; 
and, as he cannot preserve himself in a state of 
activity but by procuring new sensations, be 
must give his senses their fufl stretch, and eat a 
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variety of meats, to prevent the disgust arising 
from an uniformity of nourishment. But he must 
avoid every excess, which is still more noxious 
than abstinence. 

Those animals which have hut one stomach, 
and short intestines, are obliged, like man, to feed 
upon flesh. It is an unquestionable fact, that all 
animals which have more stomachs than one, and 
loug intestines, like the cow, sheep, goat, &c., 
are herbivorous, and that those which have but 
one stomach, and short intestines, like men, dogs, 
wolves, lions, &c., are carnivorous. 

It must not, however, be concluded, that her- 
bivorous animals are under a physical necessity 
of feeding on herbs alone, though the carnivor- 
ous tribes can by no means subsist without flesh. 
We maintain only, that the former can be suffi- 
ciently nourished without the use of flesh; not 
that they would not have recourse to this food, 
if Nature; had endowed them with talents adapted 
to the purposes of seizing prey; for we have 
seen sheep, calves, goats, .and horses, eat, with 
avidity, milk, eggs, and even flesh, when* cut 
down and seasoned, with salt, though they had 
not been previously accustomed to such food. 
We may, therefore, maintain, that the taste for 
flesh is an appetite common to all animals, and 
that it is exerted with more or less vehemence or 
moderation, according to their particular confor- 
mation; for this appetite is apparent not only in 
man and the quadrupeds, but in birds, fishes, in- 
sects, and worms; to the last of which, it would 

(. J 
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appear, all flesh has been ultimately destined by 
Nature. 

Nutrition, in every animal, i.s performed by 
organic particles, which, after being separated 
from the gross mass of aliment, by means of di- 
gestion, mingle with the blood, and are assimilated 
to all the parts of the body : but, independent uf 
this principal effect, which is always propor- 
tioned to the quality of food, another elt’ect is 
produced, which depends on the quantity or bulk 
of the nourishing substances. The stomach and 
intestines consist of flexible membranes, which 
occupy a considerable space within the body. 
These membranes, to preserve them in a proper 
state of tension, and to counterbalance the action 
of the neighbouring organs, require to be always 
partly filled. If, for want of nourishment, this 
large space be left entirely void, the membranes, 
having no internal support, collapse, and adhere 
to each other, which gives rise to weakness, and 
all the symptoms of extreme want. Thus the 
aliments, beside answering the purposes of nutri-. 
tion, serve as a ballast to the body. Both their 
presence and their volume jire necessary to main- 
tain the equilibrium between the internal parts, 
which act and react against each other. When 
a man dies of hunger, it is not so much for want 
of nourishment, as of a proper poise to the body 
Thus animals, and especially the most voracious 
tribes, when pressed with hunger, are so eagei 
to fill the internal void, that they swallow earth 
and stones. Clav has been found iu the stomach 
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of a wolf; and I Lave seen swine eat it greedily. 
Most birds swallow pebbles, &c. This is not the 
effect ol taste, but of necessity; for the most 
craving want is, not to refresh the blood with 
new chyle, but to maintain an equilibrium in the 
action of the great parts of the animal machine. 
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THE wolf is one of those animals whose car- 
nivorous appetite is excessively strong. Though 
he has received from Nature the means of grati- 


* CHAIIAGTKR SPJECIPICUS *. 

Cams Lupus. C. cauda ineurvata. — Linn . Syst. Nat . 
Gmel. i. p. 70. — Erxleben. Mam . p. 556. 

Canis ex griseo flavescens. — Briss. Quadr. p. 170. 

Lupus. — Gem . Shiadr . p. 634% — Aldrov. p. 144. — Jonst 
Shiadr. p. 89. — Ray’s Quadr . p. 173. 

Le Loup. — Buff. Hist . Nat. par Somi. xxiv. p. 289, 
pi. 13. 

Wolf. — Penn. Hist. Qua dr. i. p. 248. — Arctic Zool. i, 
p. 38. — Brit. Zool. i. pi. 6. — Shaw’s Gen. Zool. i. p. 290. 


in Europa, Asia, America in Sylvis: non intra circulum arc 
ticuixu W. 

The wolf is ranked in the same genus with the dog by 
Linnaeus and others. Pennant describes him in the fol- 
lowing manner : — “ Wolf — dog with a long head, pointed 
nose* ears erect and sharp, tail Jong, bushy, and bending 
down; teeth large; colour generally pale brown, tinged 

* For the generic character,* see vol. iv. p, 337. 
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lying this taste, though she has bestowed on hjm 
arms, craftiness, strength, agility, and every thing 
necessary for discovering, seizing, conquering, 
and devouring his prey; yet he often dies of 
hunger; because men have declared war against 
him, put a price on his head, and forced him to 
fly to the forests, where he finds only a few spe- 
cies of wild animals, who escape from him by 
the swiftness of their course, and whom lie can- 
not surprise but by chance, or by a patient, and 
often fruitless attendance at those places to which 
they generally resort. He is naturally clownish 
aud dastardly ; but want makes him ingenious, 
and necessity gives *him courage. When pressed 
with famine, he braves danger ; he attacks those 
animals which are under the protection of naan, 
especially such as he can transport with ease, as 
lambs, small dogs, and kids; and, when success- 
ful in his bloody expeditions, he returns often to 
the charge, till, being wounded, chased, and mal- 
treated by men and dogs, he retires, during the 
day, to his den ; but issues forth in the night, 
traverses the country, roams about the cottages, 
kills all the animals which have been left with- 
out, digs the earth under the doors, enters with a 
dreadful ferocity, and puts every living creature 
to death, before he chooses to depart, and carry 
off his prey. When these inroads happen tp be 

with yellow,; sometimes found white, and sometimes black ; 
taller than a large greyhound.” 

In Greek, Xuxof ; in Latin, Lupus ; In Italian, Lupo ; in 
Spanish, hobo ; in German, Wolff ; in Swedish, Vlf ; in Po* 
dish, Wiile-, in .French, fit Loup. 
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fruitless, lie returns to the woods, searches about 
with avidity, follows the tract ot wild boasts, and 
pursues them in the hope that they may be 
stopped and seized by some otlu •* wolt, and that 
he may I>e a partaker ol the spoil. In fine, v\ lira 
his hunger is extreme, he loses the idea of tear; 
he attacks women ami children, and e\en some- 
times darts upon men, till, becoming perfectly 
furious by excessive exertions, h< generally fall- 
a sacrifice to pure rage and dr>tn« tion. 

The wolf, both externally and .menially. hits 
so strong a resemblance to the doj that lie seems 
to have been formed upon the .sun. 1 model, ]>ut 
In* exhibits the same charal tors under a nunk. 
The figure is similar; but the r< suit is directly 
reversed. 'Their natural deposit ion's are so op- 
posite, that they are not only incompatible, but 
repugnant by Natuie, and inimical by instinct 
A young dog trembles at the first glance of a 
wolf ‘ The odour of the wolf, though new and 
unknown, excites such an aversion in the dog, 
that lie flics, and comes quivering to the feet of 
his master. A mastiff, who knows his own 
strength, though terrified at the appearance of a 
wolf, a tacks him with courage, endeavours to 
put him to flight, and e;<«*rts every effort to gel 
rid of an odious object. Tiny never meet, but 
either flight or death is the consequence. When 
the wolf is strongest, lie mangles and devours 
his prey. 1 lie dog, with more generosity, con- 
tents himself with victory; he finds uo savory 
odour iu the body of a dead enemy, but aban- 
dons him to be food for the vavens, and even to 
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other wolves; fur wolves eat the carcasses of 
each other, and, when one is much wounded, the 
others follow the blood, and assemble in troops 
to dispatch him. 

The dog, even when wild, is not a fierce ani- 
mal. He is easily tamed, and attaches himself 
with fidelity to his master. The young wolf 
may also lie tamed ; but lie feels no attachments; 
.Nature in him is too powerful for education: 
with age he resumes his ferocious character, and 
returns, with the first opportunity, to his savage 
state. Dogs, even those of the most clownish 
race, love to associate with other animals, and 
are naturally disposed to accompany them: it is 
by instinct alone, and not by education, that 
they know How to conduct and guard the flocks. 
The wolf, on the contrary, is an enemy to all 
society, and keeps no company even with those 
of his own species. When several wolves ap- 
pear together, it is not a society of peace, but of 
war ; it is attended with tumult and dreadful 
howling?, and indicates an attack upon some 
large animal, as a stag, an ox, or a formidable 
mastiff. This military expedition is no sooner 
finished, than they separate, and each returns in 
silence to his solitude. There is even little in- 
tercourse between the males and females : they 
feel the mutual attractions ol love but once a 
yeaj, and never remain long together. The fe- 
males come in season in winter: many males 
follow the same female ; and this association is 
more bloody than the former; for they growl, 
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chafe, fight, and tear one another, and often sa- 
crifice him that is preferred by the female. The 
female commonly flies a long time, fatigues her 
admirers, and retires, while they sleep, with the 
most alert or most favourite male. 

The season of love continues only twelve or 
fifteen days; it commences vvitli the oldest fe- 
males; the young ones are not so early disposed. 
The males have no marked period, but are 
equally ready at all times. They go from female 
to female, according as they are in a conditi#h 
to receive the male : they begin with the old fe- 
males about the end of December, and finish with 
the young ones in the month of February or be- 
ginning of March. The time of gestation is about 
three months and a half * ; and yttung whelps' 
are found from the end of April to the month of 
July. T his difference in the time of gestation 
between the she- wolf, who carries a hundred days, 
and the bitch, who carries only sixty days, proves 
that the wolf and dog differ as much in their 
constitutions, and particularly in one of the chief 
functions of the animal economy, as they do 
in their tempers. Tims, the wolf and dog have 
never been regarded a*< the* same animal but by 
the nomem i&iors of natural history, who, being 
acquainted with the surface of Nature only, 
never extend their views beyond their own me- 
thods, which arc always deceitful, and often er- 
roneous, even in the most obvious facts. The 


* See Nourtau Trahe de Venerie, p. 7 j. 
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dog and wolf cannot copulate, or produce an 
.intermediate race *. Their dispositions are op- 
posite, and their constitutions* different. The 
wolf lives much longer than the dog; the former 
brings forth but once a year, and the latter twice 
or thrice. These distinctions are more than suf- 
ficient to demonstrate the two animals to be of 
very different kinds. Besides, upon a closer ex- 
amination, wc easily perceive, that, even exter- 
nally, the wolf differs from the dog by essential 
and uniform characters. The appearance of the 
head and form of the bones are by no means the 
same. The cavity of the eye in the wolf is 
placed obliquely: the orbits are inclined; the 
eyes sparkle, and shine in the dark ; instead of 
barking, he howls ; his movements, though quick 
and precipitate, are more equal and uniform ; 
his body is stronger, but not so flexible f ; - his 
members are firmer, bis jaws and teeth larger, 
and his hair coarser and thicker. 

But these animals have a great resemblance 
in their internal structure. The wolves copu- 
late like the dogs, and have an osseous penis, 
surrounded with a ring, which swells and hinders 
them from separatfng. When the females are 
about to bring forth, they search for a concealed 
place in the inmost recesses of the forest. After 

* See ai tide Dog. 

t Aristotle tells us, that the neck of the wolf consists of one 
continued bone. But this is a mistake ; for the wolf's neck 
is composed of vertebra*, and is equally flexible as that of the 
dog. 
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fixing on the spot, they make it smooth and 
plain for a considerable space, by cutting and 
tearing up with their teeth all the brambles and 
brushwood. They then bring great quantities of 
moss, and prepare a commodious bed for their 
young, which are generally five or six, though 
sometimes they bring forth seven, eight, and 
even nine, but never less than three. They come 
into the world blind, like the dogs ; the mother 
suckles them some weeks, and soon learns them 
to eat flesh, which she prepares for them by 
tearing it into small pieces. Some time after, 
she brings them field mice, young hares, par- 
tridges, aud living fowls. The young wolves be- 
gin by playing with these animals, and at last 
worry them ; then the mother pulls off the fea- 
thers, tears them in pieces, and gives ajiart to 
each of her young. They never leave their den 
till the end of six weeks or two months. They 
then follow their mother, who leads them to drink 
in the hollow trunk of a tree, or in some neigh- 
bouring pool. She conducts them back to the 
den, or, when any danger is apprehended, 
obliges them to conceal themselves elsewhere. 
Though, like other females, ‘the she-wolf is natu- 
rally more iimid than the male ; yet, when her 
young are attacked, she defends them with intre- 
pidity; she loses all sense of danger, and be- 
comes perfectly furious. Sire never leaves them 
till their education is finished, till they are so 
strong as to need no assistance or protection, and 
have acquired talents fit for rapine, which gen' - 
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rally happens ten or twelve months after their 
first teeth, which commonly fall out in the sixth 
month *, are replaced. 

Both males and females are capable of gene- 
rating at the age of two years. The females, it 
is probable, like those of other species, are sooner 
mature for this operation than the males. It is 
certain, however, that they never come in season 
before the second winter after birth, which im- 
plies eighteen or twenty months. A she-wolC 
which I brought up, discovered no marks of love 
till the third winter, or more than two years and 
a half. We are assured by huntersf, that, in 
every litter, there are more males than females ; 
which confirms the general remark, that, in 
every species, the number of males exceeds that 
of the females. Tliey likewise tell us, that some 
males' attach themselves to the females after the 
season of love is over, and accompany them till 
they are about to bring forth ; that then the fe- 
male steals off, and anxiously conceals her 
young, lest the father should devour them imme- 
diately after birth ; but that, when brought forth, 
he takes an affection for them, supplies them 
with food, and, if deprived of their mother, pro- 
vides for, and protects them himself. These 
/acts, however, have the air of fiction, and 
seem contrary to the natural dispositions of the 
wolf J. 

* See laVenerie de dn Foutllonx, p. 100. 

t See la Nouveau Traile de la Vencrie, p. 27(>. 

+ Tliese cares and attentions of the wolves fur their joynj:, 
lr C sometimes changed itfto the most deadly hatred : at !<.a-l r 
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Wolves acquire their full growth at the end 
of two or three years, and live fifteen or twenty 
years. This fact accords with what we have al- 
ready remarked concerning many other species, 
that the time of growth is the seventh part of the 
total duration of life. When old, wolves turn 
whitish, and their teeth are much worn. When 
full, or fatigued, they sleep, but more during the 
day than the night, and it is always a kind of 
slight slumber. They drink often j and, in the 
time of drought, when there is no water in the 
hollows, or in the trunks of old trees, they repair, 
several times in a day, to the brooks or rivulets. 
Though extremely voracious, if supplied with 
water, they can pass four or five days without 
meat *. 

The wolf has great strength, especially in the 
anterior parts of the body, in the muscles of the 
neck and jaws. He carries a sheep in his mouth. 


appears to be so with respect to those which Sonnini mentions, 
belonging to the menagerie of the Jarditi des Plantes, at 
Pa ris. A female wolf, says Sonnini, which was confined 
with one of its own species, brought forth every year. One 
of the chbs wr • in the habit, occasionally, of creeping under 
the grating of Lite den, to play with the dogs of the menagerie. 
This good fellowship with the enemies of their race, offended 
both the father and the mother, who tore their cub in pieces, 
and then devoured it. The following year, the same thing 
took place, two or three cubs being devoured by their parents 
for a similar reason. IV. 

* Pennant says they are often so poor and hungry, for 
want of prey, as to go into a swamp and fill themselves with 
nr id, which they will disgorge as soon as they get any food. 

W. 
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and, at the same time, outruns the shepherds j 
60 that he can onl v be stopped or deprived of his 
prey by dogs. His bite is cruel, and always more 
obstinate in proportion to the smallness of the 
resistance ; for, when an animal can defend it- 
self, he is cautious and circumspect. He never 
fights but from necessity, and not from motives 
of courage. When wounded with a ball, he 
cries; and yet, when dispatching him with blud- 
geons, he complains not. He is harder, less 
sensible, and more robust than the dog. He 
runs and roams about whole days and nights; 
and, of all animals, he is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult to conquer in the chase. The dog is gentle 
and courageous; the wolf, though ferocious, is 
timid. When he falls into a snare, he is so over- 
come with terror, that he may be either killed o^ 
taken alive, without resistance. He allows him- 
self to be chained, muzzled, and led where yon 
please, without exhibiting the least symptom 01 
resentment or discontent. The senses of the 
wolf are excellent, but particularly his sense of 
smelling, which often extends farther than his 
?ye. The odour of, carrion strikes him at the 
distance of more than a league. He likewise 
scents live animals very far, and hunts them a 
long time by following their tract. When he is-, 
sues from the wood, he never loses the wind. 
He stops upon the borders of the forest, smells on 
all sides, and receives the emanations of living or 
dead animals brought to him from a distance by 
*he wind. Though he prefers living to dead ani- 
mals, yet he devours the most putrid carcasses. 
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He is fond of human flesh, and, were he stronger, 
he would perhaps cat no other. Wolves have 
been known to follow armies, to come iu troops 
to the field of battle, where bodies are carelessly 
interred, to tear them up, and to devour them 
with an insatiable avidity : and, when once ac- 
customed to human flesh, these wolves ever after 
attack men, prefer the shepherd to the flock, de- 
vour women, and carry off children *. W olves of 
this vicious disposition are distinguished by the 
name of loups garoux f, or wolves that should be 
guarded against. 

Whole countries are sometimes obliged to arm, 
in order to destroy the wolves. Princes have par- 
ticular equipages for this species of hunting, 
which is both useful and necessary. Huntc-rs 
distinguish wolves into young, old , and very old. 
They are known by the tracts of their feet. The 
older the wolf, the larger his feet. The she- 
wolf’s feet are longer and more slender; her 
heel is also smaller, and her toes thinner. A 
good blood-hound is necessary for hunting the 
wolf ; and, when he falls into the scent, he must 
be coaxed and encouraged ; for all dogs have an 
aversion to the wolf, and proceed with coldness in 
the chase. When the wolf is raised, the grey- 
hounds are let loose in pairs, and one is kept for 


* If we look into the Saxon times, we find, that, in Athel - 
-tan’s reign, wolves abounded so in Yorkshire, that a retreat 
was built at Flixton, in that county, to defend passengers from 
the wolves , that they should not he devoured by them. — Penn 
Brit. Z«oI. i. p. 77. W 

't la I’ha^se du Loup de GaUon Phordv?.. 
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dislodging him, if he gets undercover; the other 
dogs are kept as a reserve. The first pair are let 
after the wolf, and are supported by a man on 
horseback ; then the second pair are let loose 
at the distance of seven or eight hundred paces; 
and, lastly, the third pair, when the other dogs 
begin to join and teaxe the wolf. The whole to- 
gether soon reduce him to the last extremity ; 
and the hunters complete the business by stab- 
bing him with a dagger. The dogs have such a 
reluctance to the wolf’s flesh, that it must be pre- 
pared and seasoned, lx 'ore they will eat it. The 
wolf may also be limited with beagles or hounds ; 
but, as lie darts always straight forward, and 
runs for a whole day without stopping, the chase 
is irksome, unless the beagles be supported by 
greyhounds, to tcazc him, and give the hounds 
time to come up *. 

In the country, though men, attended with 
mastiffs, beat the bushes, lay snares and baits, dig 
pits, and scatter poisoned pieces ol meat; yet 
the number of these destructive animals never 
decreases, especially in vvobdy countries. The 
British pretend to have cleared their island of this 
rapacious creature ; ‘and yet I am assured that 
wolves still exist in Scotland. As there is little 

s * In the year 1788, an enormous wolf was killed in the 
neighbourhood of Angouleme, in France. It was more than 
three feet high; was five feet and an inch long; and weighed 
151 pounds: the teeth were of an enormous size, and its hair 
was of a deeper brown colour thau usual. 

W. 
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wood in the southern parts of Britain, it was s 
more easy task to extirpate the wolf. 

It would appear, that these voracious creatures 
have found out new countries to inhabit. Pon- 
toppidan alleges, that they existed not in Nor- 
way before the year 1718. He says, that dur- 
ing the last war between Sweden and Norway, 
the wolves passed the mountains by following the 
provisions of the army *. 

Some English authors, who treat of British 
zoology, have reproached mi; for maintaining that 
wolves still exist in the northern parts of their 
island. I do not affirm this as a fact, but only 
say that 1 was assured that .wolves “ still existed 
in Scotland.” Lord Morton, late president of 
the Royal Society, a Scotsman worthy of the 
greatest credit and respect, and proprietor of 
large territories in that country, assured me of 
this fact in the year i?o(i. To his testimony 
I still adhere, because it is pesithe, and because 
the assertion of those who deny the fact, amounts 
to a negative evidence only y. 

A Pont oppidan's N.h. Hi t. of Nt luay. 

\ It is amusing to see the i omit dr ihiilon, noi withstand 
»ng tuts repeated assurance* in* has had to the contrary, still 
maintaining that I here arc wolves in the north of Scotland, 
lie appeals to the evidence of the late earl of Morton. We- 
ave fully disposal to give due weight to an authority so respec- 
table, and so worthy of credit, Put we are convinced that the 
count has misapprehended his lordship; for it is universally 
known to the inhabitants of# Scotland, that not a single 
wolf has been seen in any pait of that country for more than 
a century past. 
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The hair and colour of these animals vary with 
the climate, and sometimes even in the same 
country. In France and Germany, beside the 
common wolves, we find some with tlveker and 
more yellow-coloured hair. These wolves, more 
wild, though less destructive, than the other kind, 
never trouble the flocks or the habitations of 
men, and live solely by hunting. In the north- 
ern countries, we meet with some wolves which 
are entirely white, and others entirely black; 
and the latter are larger and stronger than the 
former*. The common species arc very gene- 
rally diffused': they are found in Asiaf, Africa J, 
and America §, as .well as in Europe. The 
wolves of Senegal (1 resemble those of France; 
but tluy^ are larger and more rapacious. The 
wolves of Egypt are smaller than those of 
Greece. In the east, and particularly in Persia, 
wolves are exhibited as spectacles to the people. 


Thu last wolf was killed liy the hand of sir En in Came- 
ion about Hie year 1080. IV. 

* The wolves towards Hudson's B&y are of different colours,, 
gray nul white, ami some black and white, the black 
hairs being mixed with the white chiefly along the back. 
They are taken in log-traps or by spm.g-i*uus ; th€*r skin a 
being an ailicle of commerce. — Penn. Arct , Zool. 

W. 

■f See le Voyage de Pietro della Valle, vol. iv. p. 4. 

1 Hist. Gem des Voyages, par M. I* Abbe Prevdt, tom v 
p. S5. 

§ Le Voyage du Le Clercq, p. 4S8. 

ii Hist. Gen. des Voyages, torn. iii. p. 2S5. Voyage de \< 
Maire aux \ .it*s Canaries, Cap Verd, &c., p, 100. 

IT Arist. [list. Animal, lib. viii. cap. 28. 
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When 3 r oung, they are taught to dance, or rather 
to perform a kind of wrestling with a number of 
men. Chardin tells us, that a wolf well educated 
in dancing, is sold at 500 French crowns. This 
fact proves, that these animals, by time and re- 
straint, arc susceptible of some kind of education. 
I have brought up several of them. When 
young, or during their first year, they are very 
docile, and even caressing; and if well fed, they 
neither disturb the poultry nor any other ani- 
mal. But at the age of eighteen months or 
two years, their natural ferocity returns, and they 
must be chained to prevent them from running 
off, and doing mischief. I reared one till the age 
of eighteen c«- nineteen months, in a court along 
with fowls, none of which he ever attacked ; but, 
for bis first essay, he killed -the whole in one night, 
without eating any of them. Another, having 
broken his chain, run oft’, after killing a dog with 
whom he had lived in great familarity. I, kept a 
she-wolf three years in a large court ; and, though 
shut up, when very young, along with a mastiff 
dog of the same age; she would never suffer him 
to approach, even when she came in season. She 
provoked, she attacked, sire bit the dog, who at 
first only defended himself, but at last he worried 
her *. 

* Valraont de Bomnrre tells- us, that he brought upayoung 
wolf, which he used to take into bed with him. The little 
animal would fondle his master, obey his voice, and come, 
like a dog, when he was called. He had been nourished only 
with milk and soup, till one day Boniarre gave him the 
guts of a chicken : he appeared never to have so good an 
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There is nothing valuable in the wolf but his 
skin, which makes a warm, durable fur. His 
flesh is so bad, that it is rejected with abhorrence 
by all other quadrupeds; and no animal but a 
wolf will voluntarily eat a wolf. The smell of 
his breath is exceedingly offensive. As, to ap- 
pease hunger, he swallows indiscriminately every 
thing he can find, corrupted flesh, bones, hair, 
skins half tanned and covered with lime, he vo- 
mits frequently, and empties himself oftener than 
he fills. In fine, the wolf is consummately disa- 
greeable ; his aspect is base and savage, his voice 
dreadful, his odour insupportable, his disposition 
perverse, his manners ferocious ; odious and de- 
structive when living, and, when dead, he is Al- 
most perfectly useless. 

The viscount of Querhoent, in his observa- 
tions, tells us, that there are two species of wolves 
at the Cape of Good Hope, the one black, and 
the other gray, with black spots. He adds, that 
they are stronger than those of Europe, and their 
skin is thicker, and their teeth more sanguinary; 
but that their dastardliness makes them less for- 
midable, though, like the ounces, they sometimes, 
during the night, come into the streets of the 
city * 


appetite ; he redoubled his caresses ; but his master soon re* 
pouted having excited in the animal his natural relish for 
flesh : on the following night he awoke in pain, and found the 
young wolf sucking the blood from a wound he had just made 
hi his thigh. W . 

* The reader will immediately perceive that the viscount 
alludes to the hyaena. W \ 
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I DESCRIBE this animal only as a supple 
jnent to the article JJ oij , for both, I am per- 
suaded, belong to the same species. In the his- 
tory of the wolf f , it was remarked, that, in the 
north of Europe, there are some wolves which are 
white, and the others black, and that the black 
kind are the largest. The wolf represented in 
the plate was brought from Canada. It was to- 
tally black, but smaller than our wolf : its ears 
were somewhat larger, more erect, and at a 
greater distance from each othe»\ The eyes were 
likewise a little smaller, and appeared to be more 


* CHAH.UTER SPEC I FICUS. 

Canis Lycaon. C. cauda lecta, corpora toto nigro — 
lam i. Syst. Nat. Gmel. i. 0. 73, — Erxleb. Mamm. p. 156. 
, — - Schreb . ili. p. 353, pi. 89. 

Loro Nero. — Aim. Suadr. L p. 24. 

Noib. — Huff. Hist. Nat. par San*. xxvn p 68, 

"'nsmm' 

in Europae, Asisa, et America frigidioribus. 

IV, 
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distant from one another, than in the common 
■wolf. These differences, in my opinion, are too 
iqconsiderable to constitute a distinct species. 
The greatest difference is that of the size. But, 
as I have oftener than once remarked, all the 
animals common to the northern parts of Europe 
and America differ in size; and the black wolf 
of Canada, which is smaller than those of Eu- 
rope, only tends to confirm the general fact. Be- 
sides, as he had been taken when very young, 
and ever afterwards confined with a chain, con- 
straint alone was perhaps sufficient to prevent 
him from acquiring his full growth. The com- 
mon wolf is also smaller and less numerous in 
Canada than in Europe, and the savages esteem 
it for its skin *. The black wolf, the lynx, and 
the fox, are very numerous in North America ; 
and yet the black fox is very rare, and his skin is 
much more beautiful than that of the black wolf, 
which makes but a yery coarse fur, 

• I shall only add, that this black wolf resem- 
bled the common wolf, both in figure and dispo- 
sitions ; for he became rapacious only #ith age, 
and, like the wolf, he was ferocious without cou- 
rage. 


Voyage de Saggard Theodat, p, 307. 
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AS the wolf is a native of cold climates, he 
must have passed into America by the northern 
lands, being found equally in both continents. 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 


Can is Mexicanus. C. cauda deflexa laevi, corpore cinereo 
fasciis fuscis maculisque fulvis variegato. — Linn. Syst. Nat . 
frmel. i. p. 7 1 . 

Canis cinereous, maculis fulvis variegatis. — Briss. Suadr. 
p. 237. 

.■ Quante > > ecotli sive felis montana Americana. — Scb. Mus.. 
i. p. 68, t 42, f. 2. 

Le Loup du Mex.que. - Buff. /W. Nat. par Sow,, xxvii. 


Gn*- 9 *- VV0 ' F ~ /W I1i3K Saadr - *• P- 230 — Shaw's 
Uen. p.278. 


n/wjj |,v i 


* n calididi ' or ‘bus regni Mexicani. 


W. 


onThfupper \psllryZT W «w* *««!« 

not unlike the softer L'i„ ""of 7'? “’ n ‘ flCCtel) l,:,, ' kwar,ls ’ 

and white colour; large erect ciuerr P " ,lUp " ,e; : "" 1 o( a K ra y 

marked with | >P '• U *V 

striped transversely with bonding d „ k ' “ ash - coloure ‘ 1 ’ 

thick, covered whha loose skin n.ark/l "T T* fut ^ 
»e sKin, nidi led With a long tawny 
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We have mentioned black and gray wolves in 
North America. It appears that this species is 
diffused as far as New Spain and Mexico; and 
that, in this warm climate, it has undergone 
some alterations, without changing its nature or 
dispositions ; for the Mexican wolf has the same 
figure, appetites, aud habits, as the European or 
North American wolf ; and all of them appear 
to be the same species. The Mexican wolf, or 
rather the wolf of New Spain, where* he is more 
common than in Mexico, has five toes on the 
fore-feet, and four on those behind. The ears 
are long and erect; and the eyes sparkle like 
those of our wolf. , But the head is twice as 
large, the neck thicker, and the tail less bushy. 
Above the mouth, there are some bristles as 
large, but not sO stiff, as those of the hedge-hog. 
Upon an ash-colourcd ground, the body is 
marked with some yellow spots. The head is of 
the same colour with the body, and marked with 
transverse brownish lines, and the front is spotted 
with yellow. The ears are gray, like the head 
and body. There is a lonjj yellow spot* on the 
neck, another on the breast, and a third on the 
belly. On the flanks are transverse bant|s from 
the back to the belly. The tail is gray, with a 

■'•troke: on the breast is another of the same kind : ltody ash- 
coloured, spotted with black; and the sides striped, ft om the 
•>aek downwards, with the same colour; belly cinereous; tail 
lo,1 g. of the colour of the belly, tinged in the middle with 
•away; legs and feet striped with black and ash-colour: 
sometimes this variety is found white. — Prim. S//itops. Siiarfr. 
;>■ 151 . 
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yellow spot in the middle. The legs are barred 
with gray and brown. This is the most beauti- 
ful of all wolves, and its skin should be esteemed 
for its variety of colours *. But nothing indi- 
cates it to be a different species from the common 
kind, which varies from gray to white, from white 
to black, and a mixture of both, without chang- 
ing its species: and we learn from Fernandes, 
that these wolves of New Spain vary like the Eu- 
ropean wolf; for, even in this country, they are 
not all marked according to our description, some 
of them being of a uniform colour, and even to- 
tally white f. 

* It might be supposed, on account of the variety of co- 
lours, that the Mexican wolf is a lynx, which, like the wolf, 
is found in both continents. But a bare inspection of the 
figure given by Recchi will show, that it has a perfect resem- 
blance to the wolf, and none at all to the lynx. 

f Cuetlachtli, seu lupus Indicu* Jo. Fabri. Xoloitscuintli. 
FormjL, colore, moribus, et mole corporis lupo nostrati similis 
est, atque adeo ejus (ut mihi quidem videtur) speciei, sed am- 
pliori capite. Tauros vero sicut et nostras lupus aggreditur, 
et interdum etiam homines ; reperiuntur nonnulli candentes. 

Vivit in calidis Nov& Hispanise locis Fernand. Hitt , 

Anim. Nov . Htsp, p. 7. 
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THE fox is famous for craftiness; and he 
merits, in some measure, the reputation he has 
acquired. What the wolf executes by fotce 
alone, the fox performs by address, and often 
with more success. Without combating dogs 


* CHARACTER SPBCIPICUS. 




Cams Vuipes. C. cauda recta, apice albo. — Linn. Syst. 
Nat. GmeL i. p. 73>— JBj p. 56l.T~jki/rcber. iii. 
p. 354, pi. 90. ' *’•> / 1 

Stuadr. p. 8: 

Fees* 

•La Rift 
Fox. 

n — 


‘ J>»‘ > 

-Hwr. Nat. ^f>^Sorm. xxiv. p. SI3. 
Stuadr. i. p. — Arctic Z loot. i. No. 

No.l 1. — Shawrnkmb, Zool. i. p. SI*. 




JT. 


jpjwwjSj iff fit ears, 

body taWny red, mixed with astucolour; fore part of the legs 
black ; tail long, straight, bushy, tipt with white ; subject 
to much variety in colour. — Pem* Synop . Quadr. p. 152. 

'In Greek, AA«mj£ ; iiiiLaltin, Vulpc* ; in Italian, Volpe; 
in Spanish, Raposa ; in German, Fuchss ; in Swedish, Racf; 
in Polish, Liszku , in Tfench; Le Renard. 
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or shepherds, witholit attacking the flocks, or 
disinterring the bodies of the dead, the fox is 
more certain of procuring his food. He ex- 
erts more genius than motion, and all his re- 
sources are within himself. -Acute as well as 
circumspect, ingenious, and patiently prudent, 
he diversifies his conduct, and always reserves 
some art for unforeseen accidents. Of his own 
preservation he is extremely vigilant. Though 
equally indefatigable, and even nimbler than the 
wolf, he trusts not entirely to the swiftness of 
his course. The fox knows how to insure safety, 
by providing himself with an asylum, where he 
retires from pressing danger^, where he dwells, 
and where he brings up his young. He is not a 
vagabond, but lives in a settled domestic state. 

This difference, though it appears even among 
men, has greater effects, and supposes more pow- 
erful causes, among the inferior animals. The 
single idea of a house, or settled place of abode, 
indicates a singular attention to self. The choice 
of situation, the art of making and rendering a 
house commodious, and of concealing the ave- 
nues to it, imply a superior degree of sentiment. 
The fox is endowed with this quality, and ma- 
nages it with advantage. He fixes his abode on 
the border of the wood, in the neighbourhood 
of cottages: he listens to the crowing of the 
cocks, and the cries of the poultry. He scents 
them at a distance; he chooses his time with 
judgment ; he conceals his road, as well as his 
design ; he slips forward with caution, some- 
times even trailing his body, rand seldom makes 
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a fruitless expedition. If he can leap the wall, 
or get in underneath, he ravages the court-yard, 
puts all to death, and then retires softly with his 
prey, which he either hides under the herbage, 
or carries off to his kennel. He returns in a 
few minutes for another, which he carries off, 
or conceals in the same manner, but in a differ- 
ent place. In this way he proceeds till the pro- 
gress of the sun, or some movements perceived 
in the house, advertise him that it is time to sus- 
pend his operations, and to retire to his den. 
lie plays the same game with the catchers of 
thrushes, woodcocks, &c. He visits the nets 
and bird-lime veryjsarly in the morning, carries 
off successively the birds which are entangled, 
and lays them in different places, especially near 
the sides of highways, in the furrows, under the 
herbage or brushwood, where they sometimes lie 
two or three days j but he knows perfectly where 
to find them, when he is in need. He hunts the 
young hares in the plains, seizes old ones in their 
seats, never misses those which are wounded, digs 
out the rabbits in the warrens, discovers the nests 
of partridges and quails, seizes the mothers on 
the eggs, and destroys a vast quantity of game. 
The wolf is not more noxious to the peasant, 
than the fox to the gentleman. 

The chase of the fox requires less apparatus, 
and is more amusing, than that of the wolf. To 
the latter, every dog has great reluctance ; but all 
dogs hunt the fox spontaneously, and with plea- 
sure; for, though his odour be strong, they often 
prefer him to the stag or the hare. He may be 
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hunted with terriers, hounds, &c. Whenever he 
finds himself pursued, he runs to his hole; the 
terriers with crooked legs, or turnspits, go in with 
most ease. This mode answers very well when 
we want to carry off a whole litter of foxes, both 
mother and young. While the mother defends 
herself against the terriers, the hunters remove 
the earth above, and either kill or seize her alive. 
But, as the holes are often under rocks, the roots 
of trees, or sunk too deep in the ground, this me- 
thod is frequently unsuccessful. The most cer- 
tain and most common method of hunting foxes, 
is to begin with shutting up their hole, to place 
a man with a gun near the entrance, and then to 
search about with the dogs. When they fall in 
with him, he immediately makes for his hole ; 
but, when he comes up to it, l\e is met with a 
discharge from the gun. If he escapes the shot, 
lie flies with full speed, takes a large circuit, and 
returns again to the hole, where he is fired upon 
a second time •, but, finding the entrauce shut; he 
now endeavours to escape by darting straight for- 
ward, with the design of never revisiting his for- 
mer habitation. He is then pursued by the 
hounds, whom he seldom fade to fatigue, because 
he purposely passes through the thickest parts of 
the forest, or places of the most difficult access, 
where the dogs are hardly able to follow him ; 
and, when he takes to the plains, he runs straight 
out, without stopping or doubling. 

But the most effectual mode of destroying 
foxes, is the laying of snares baited with a pigeon, 
a live fowl, &e. I once suspended on a tree., at 
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the height of nine feet, some meat, bread, and 
.bones. The foxes had been at severe exevcise 
during the night; for, next morning, the earth 
all around was beaten , h y their jumping, as 
smooth as a barn-floor. The fox is exceedingly 
voracious*, beside flesh of all kinds, he eats, with 
equal avidity, eggs, milk, cheese, fruits, and 
particularly grapes. When fhe young hares 
and partridges fail him, he makes war against 
rats, field-mice, serpents, lizards, toads, &c. Of 
these he destroys vast numbers; and this is the 
only service he does to mankind. He is so fond 
of honey, that he attacks the wild bees, wasps, 
and hornets. They, at first put him to flight by 
a thousand stings: but he retires only for the 
purpose of rolling himself orf the ground to crush 
them ; and he returns so often to the charge, 
that he obliges them to abandon the hive, which 
he soon uncovers, and devours both the honey 
and wax. In a word, he eats fishes, lobsters, 
grasshoppers, &c. 

The fox has a great resemblance to the dog, 
especially in his internal paVts. His head, how- 
ever, is larger in proportion to his body; his 
ears are also shorter, his tail thicker, Ijis hair 
longer and more bushy, and his eyes more in- 
clined. He differs still more from the dog by a 
strong offensive odour which is peculiar to him* 

* u The smell of the fox is proverbially offensive. This 
smell, as in many other quadrupeds, proceeds, perhaps, from 
certain glands seated near the tail ; but there is an observa- 
tion in the Sy sterna Naturae of Linnaeus, which at first appears 
jn the highest degree paradoxical ; viz. that the fox diffuses 
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and by his natural disposition? for he is not ea- 
sily, and never fully tamed : he languishes when 
deprived of liberty, and if kept too long in a do- 
mestic state, he dies of chagrin. He does not 
copulate with the female dog * : if they have 
no rooted antipathy, they are at least indifferent 
to each other. Foxes produce but once a year, 
and the litter commonly consists of four or five, 
seldom six, and never less than three. When 
the female is full, she retires, and seldom goes 
out of her hole, where she prepares a bed for her 
young. She comes in season in the winter; and 
young foxes are found in the month of April. 
When she perceives that her retreat is disco- 
vered, and that her young have been disturbed, 
she carries them off one by one, and goes in 
search of another habitation. The young are 
brought forth blind; like the dogs, they grow 
eighteen months, or two years, and live thirteen 
or fourteen years. 


an ambrosial odour from the upper part of the tail ( Amhrosiaco 
fragrnt adore supra caada basin). Th is observation is'also made 
by Mr. Schreber, in his History of Quadrupeds. This smell, 
says lies of the fox, is strong and unpleasant, but on the tail is 
a spot from which proceeds a violaceous scent. This 
strange peculiarity seems to have been first published by 
Doebel, in his work on hunting. The offensive or general 
smell of the fox is supposed exactly to resemble that of the 
root of the crown imperial (Fritillaria Imperials, Linn). 
This is mentioned by Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Vegetables., 
where he assures us, that the root of this plant, being rubbed 
a little, smells as like a fox, as one fox srnelleth like another.” 
— Shaw's Gen. Zool. i. p. 318. W. 

* See my experiments on this subject, article Dog. 
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The senses of the fox are equally pood as those 
of the ivolf; his sentiment is more delicate ; and 
the organs of his voice are more pliant and 
perfect! The wolf sends forth only frightful 
bowlings •, but tV\c Vox barbs, yelps, and utters 
a mournful cry like that of the peacock. He 
varies his tones, according to the different sen- 
timents with which he is affected : he has an ac- 
cent peculiar to the chase, the tone of desire, of 
complaint, and of sorrow. He has another cry 
expressive of acute pain, which he utters only 
when he is shot; or lias some of his members broken; 
for he never complains of any other wound, 
and, like the wolf? allows lninself to be killed 
with a bludgeon without complaining; but be 
-always defends himself to the last with great cou- 
rage and bravery. His bite is obstinate and dan- 
gerous ; and the severest blows will hardly make 
him quit his hold. Mis yelping is a species of 
barking, and consists of a quick succession of si- 
milar tones; at the end of which he generally 
raises his voice, similar to the cry of the peacock. 
In winter, and particularly during frost and snow, 
he yelps perpetually; but, in summer, he is al- 
most entirely silent, *and, during this season, he 
casts his hair. The skins of young foxes, and of 
those taken in summer, are of little value. The 
flesh of the fox is not so bad as that of ihe wolf : 
dogs, and even men eat it in autumn, especially 
when he has been fattened with grapes; and his 
skin, irr whiter makes excellent furs. He sleeps 
sound, and may be easily approached without 
VOL. V. N 
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wakening: he sleeps in a round form, like the dog*, 
but, when he only reposes himself, he extends 
his hind-legs, and lies on his belly. It is in this 
situation that he spies the birds along the hedges, 
who have sUch an antipathy to him, that they no 
soonet perceive him, than they send forth soft 
shrill cries to advertise their neighbours of the 
enemy’s approach. The jays and blaekbirds, 
particularly, follow the fox from tree to tree, 
sometimes two or three hundred paces, often re* 
peating the watch-cries. 

I brought up some young foxes : their offen- 
sive odour made it necessary to keep them in 
stabbis, or plates which were not much frequented. 
This* perhaps, might be One reason why they 
were less tame than the wolf, which was kept 
near the house. At the age of five or six months, 
the young foxes pursued the ducks and fowls; 
and, therefore, it became necessary to chain them. 
I kept two males and a female two years. I tried 
in vain to make the males copulate with bitches : 
though they bad never seen females of their own 
species, and were stimulated by the strongest de- 
sires o feature, they uniformly rejected the bitches : 
but,' whenever a she-fox wai presented to them, 
though chained, they instantly covered her, and 
ghej§£qaght forth four whelps. Tire young 
fox«4fe&h$i<‘ when at hberty,\a4 darted <qrr the 

tb4^^%*$K*gle fowl > 

after •^ily''w^r<rff iS§ pd. . A Jiviri'g hen was ge- 
nerally fixed near them for a whole night ; and, 
though victuals were kej>t |j:om them for many 
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hours; yet, in spite of hunger and of opportunity; 
.they uever forgot that they were chained; and 
disturbed not the hen. 

The fox is so extremely subjected to the influ- 
ence of climate, that the varieties of this species 
are almost as numerous as those of the domestic 
animals. Most of our foxes are /eddish; but 
some of them are of a silver gray : in both; the 
end of the tail is white. In Burgundy; the 
latter are Called coal foxes; because their feet are- 
remarkably black. Their bodies have also the 
appearance of being shorter, because they are 
better clad with hair. There are some who are! 
really longer than Ihe Other kinds, and of a 
dirty gray colour, nearly the same with that of 
old wolves. But it is uncertain whether this 
difference constitutes a real variety, or is pro- 
duced by the age of the animal, who, perhaps; 
grows whiter as he advances in years. In the, 
northern regions, the foxes are yj; all colours; 
black, blue, gray, iron- coloured, silver gray; 
white, white with yellow feet, white with black 
heads, white with the extremity of thd tail black; 
reddish with the throat and belly entirely white; 
and, lastly, some of tllem have a black lineaipng 
the spine, crossed with another black line ever 
the shoulder. The latter are larger than the 
other kinds, and have black throats.. The com j 
mon species are more generally diffused than any 
of the others. "We find them in every part of 
Europe *, in the northern and temperate regions 

i ■ - 

* See let (Euvresdi Renatd, tom. i. p 175. 
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of Asia * * * § , and in America f ; but they are veiy 
•rare in Africa, and in the countries bordering on. 
the equator. Travellers, who pretend to have 
seen them in Calicut J, and other southern pro- 
vinces of India, have mistaken the jackal tor the 
fox. Aristotle himself falls into a similar error, 
when he tells, us §, that the foxes of Egypt are 
smaller than tlvose of Greece ; for what he calls 
the small foxes of Egypt are polecats ||, whose 
odour is intolerable. Oar foxes, which belong 
originally to cold climates,* have spread over all 
the temperate regions, but have never penetrated 
farther south than Spain and Japan ^[. What 
shows them to be natives 'of cold countries is, 
that all the varieties of the species are to be 
found in live high latitudes, and no where else: 
besides, they support with ease the most ex- 
treme cold, and live in the neighbourhood of 
both poles**. The fur of the white foxes is not 
much valued, because the hairs fall easily off* 
the silver gray is better; and the blue and cross 
kinds are in great request, on account of their 
rarity ; but the black is the most precious ; next 
to that of the sable, it is the best and dourest fur. 

* Voyage d’Olearius, tom. i. p. 308. 

f Voyage de la Mon tan, tom ii. p. 42. 

{ Voyage de Pvrard, torn i. p. 427. 

§ Arist. Hist. Animal, lib. v i ii. cap. IS. 

|| Aldrovand. Quad rup. Hist. p. 197. 

L/Histr du Japon, par Koernpfer, tom i. p. ] 10. 

** Narborough’s Voyage to the South Seas; Coreal, tom. ii. 
p. 184; Recueil des Voyages du Nord, tom. ii. p. 113; Re-* 
cueil des Voyages cjui ont servi a, PEtablissement de la Comp* 
des I tides Orient, tom. i. p. 39. » 
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We find foxes in Spitzbergen * * * § , in Greenland, 
in Lapland f, and in Canada J. In the latter 
country, there are likewise crossed foxes; the 
common species is eor so red as in Europe; and 
the hair is longer and more bushy. 

Travellers inform us, that the foxes of Green- 
land resemble dogs in the form of the head and 
feet, and likewise in their barking ; that some 
of them are white, but the greatest number gray 
or blue; that they seldom change their colour, 
and, when the hair of*the blue kind begins to fall 
off, it grows pale, and the fur is no longer valu- 
able; that they Jive upon eggs and birds, and, 
when they are unsuccessful in finding this species 
of food, they content themselves with flies, bees, 
crabs, and what they can procure by fishing; 
and that they dwell in the clefts of rocks §. 

At Kamtschatka, the hair of the fox is very 
bushy, and so glossy and beautiful, that it excels 
the finest Siberian furs. The most valuable are 
the black chesnuts, those with black bellies and 
red bodies, and those of an iron colour ||. 

* Recueil ties Voyages qui out servi a ITtablisscmcnl de la 
Comp, des Imles Orie nt, fom. i. p. 39. 

f Foxes abound all over Lapland. They are generally 
white, though some of them are of the common colour. The 
w hite furs are less esteemed ; but the black, which are more 
rare, are sometimes sold for forty or lilty French crowns ; the 
hair is so fine and so long, that it hangs on any side you 
please.* — (Euvres de Renard , tom. i. p. 17.5. * 

X Voyages du Pays des llurons, par Sagurd Theodat. 
p. 301*. 

§ Hist. Gen. des Voyages, tom. xix. p. 3*3, 
tl Id. ibid. p. 2 j ' 2 . 
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In Norway there are white, bay, and black 
foxes, and others which have two black lines on 
the reins. The latter kind, and those which are 
wholly black, are most esteemed: These furs are 
a considerable article of commerce: from the 
port of Bergen alou'j, more thr.n 4,000 foxes’ skins 
fire annually exported. Pontoppidan, who often 
indulges in the marvellous, tells us, that a fox had 
ranked several heads of fishes into rows, at some 
distance from a fisher’s hut; that the people 
could not imagine what mtfht be his intention, 
but that, a little afterwards, a crow, which lighted 
to feed upon the heads, fell a sacrifice to his cun- 
ning device. He adds, that 'these animals make 
use of their tail in catching lobsters, &e. * 

AVe may presume that the species of fox, of 
which we have noticed several varieties, is spread 
from pole to pole ; for voyagers have remarked 
animals under this name, at Spitzbergen, and 
Terra del Feugo, as well as at the Malouines. 
Captain Phipps relates that they found foxes on 
Spitzberg, and the adjacent islands : that it is 
true, they were not numerous j and, that, inde- 
pendent of their colour, which is white, they dif- 
fered from our fox in their ears, which arc much 
rounder, and 'n having very little smell : he adds, 
that he ate of the flesh of these animals, and 
found it palatable f . 

M. de Bougainville informs us, that he found 
pnly one species of quadruped in the Malouine, 


* Pontoppidan 's Nat. Hist, of Norway, 
-j- Phipps’s Voyage. 



,<*r Falkland islands ; and that this species ap- 
plied to that of the wolf and the fox. This ani- 
mal digs a burrow ; its tail is longer and more 
hairy than that of the wolf: it inhabits the 
downs close to the sea : it follows jthe birds, which 
are very numerous in these islands : it has the 
sense always to go from one bay to another by 
the shortest road: it is as large as a common 
sized dog, of which it also has the bark, but 
weak : it destroys abundance of eggs and young 
birds *. These indications are not sufficient to 
decide if the animals to the north of our conti- 
nent are the same as those of South America and 
the Falkland islands ; but, having .received two 
specimens of .these animals from the Falkland 
islands; and, having carefully compared them 
with the European foxes, we have discovered that 
they are absolutely of the same species. It is the 
same with the white fox, which we have figured, 
and which is probably of the same race as the 
white Spitzbergen foxes, mentioned by captain 
Phipps. 

The skin of this animal was shown me by 
M* Villemarais, to whom I owe also the obser- 
vations on the gehettes of France, which, he 

.says, come from the north. It measures one- 
foot ten inches six lines from the end of .the 
muzzle to the origin of the tail : the height from 
•the shoulder is one foot nine lines ; from the hind 
-quarter, one foot, an inch, and four lines. 


3 * Voyage autour du Monde, 8vo. tom. i. p. 113. 
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It differs somewhat from the foxes of temperate 
countries in the hair, which is very long on the 
body, thighs, and legs. Its ears are smaller: 
the distance of the eye from the ear is very con- 
siderable ; the end of the nose and the nostrils are 
reddish. The hairs on the back are two inches 
long; those on the flanks, the belly, and the 
thighs, are two inches nine lines: beneath these 
hairs, there is a very soft and tufted down or fur 
of a yellowish-white colour. The whiskers are 
white, and measure one inch ten lines: the tail 
is one foot two inches and eight lines long; the 
trunk measures one foot eight lines. This tail is 
thick and hairy' throughout. • The nails are al- 
most all of a size; they are white and crooked *. 

* Pallas, in his northern travels, says, that the white foxes 
of the north are brown in summer, and when they come into 
the world. When the cubs begin to leave their burrows at 
the end of August, their back only is brown, their flanks are 
while, and they are then called morn iki. By the middle of 
September, the old ones have acquired their winter coat, and 
have only a brown, cruciform stripe, and are then named 
krextovatiki. They are almost entirely white in October, 
having only some brown spots on the back. They then bear 
the name of tchaiachniki, and that of sininki if these spot' 
are gray. r W, 
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THE BADGER* 


THE badger is an indolent, diffident, solitary 
animal. He retires to the most secret places, to 
the inmost recesses of the forest, and there digs a 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICCS +. 


Uitsus Mfles. U. cauda concolore, corpore supra cinereo, 
subtus mgro fascia longitudmali per oculos auresque mgra. — 
Linn . Si/st. Nat. G me l 1. p. 102. — Sc/neb. in. p 516, pi. 142. 
— Erxleb . Mamin, p. 101. 

Meles pilis ex soidide albo et mgro variegatis vestita, ca- 
pite tccniisalternaliinalbUelilJ^itf Wiegata. — Bt iss. £uadr. 
p. 183. 


Meles. — Quadr. p. 6$7, fig. p. 686. 4 
Taxus. — Aldrop . £ p. 263, fig. p. 267. — JqnM , * fluadr. p. 
146, t* 63. — Klein* Stmdr, p. 73. — Ro$\s p. 1 85. 

Le Blaifeav. — Buffi Jim* Nw\ par p. S3 i, 

pi- 1*. . 


Badger. — Penn, Hist, Quadr* j^§p 
No - pi- «•— S«<)y,a*W!rfr. 
p.4<ft,pi. io$’/ 


tt; 


)n Roropa, Km Wce»li, w*qBe in Sinam°#&f titauw cSspium ; 
in sylyi* OtftibroMS, depresses, lapidosis. 

W. 

The badger has six cutting teeth, and two canine in each 
t For the generic character, see the Bear (Ursus Arctos). 
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subterranean habitation. He seems to fly society, 
and even the light, and spends three fourths of 
life in his dark abode, from which he never de- 
parts but in quest of subsistence. As his body 
is long, his legs short, his claws, especially those 
of the fore- feet, very long and strong, he digs and 
penetrates the earth with greater facility than 
anv other animal. Ho makes his hole windine 

*> O 

and oblique. The fox, who cannot dig with 
equal dexterity, avails himself of the operations 
of the badger : being unable to make him quit 
his habitation by force, the fox practises every 
art to render him uneasy: he stands sentinel at 
the entrance of the hole, and even defiles it with 
his ordure. He afterwards takes possession, en- 
larges, and fits it up for his own accommodation. 
The badger, though obliged to change his habi- 
tation, leaves not his country. He goes to a 

jaw; five toes before, five behind, with Tory long straight 
claws on the fore-feet; and a transverse orifice between the 
tail and the anus. He has small eyes, short rounded cars, 
a short thick neck, with nose, chin, low er sides of the cheeks, 
and middle of the forehead, white; ears and eyes inclosed in 
a pyramidal bed of black; hairs on the body long and rude, 
their bottoms a yellowish- white, nflddle black, ends ash-co- 
loured; throat, breast, belly, and legs black; tail covered 
with long hairs, coloured like those of the body; legs very 
-short and thick; daws on the fore- feet very long; a fetid 
white matter exudes from the orifice beneath the tail; an 
animal of a very clumsy make. — Penn. Sj/tiop. Quadr . 

p. 20 1. 

In Latin, Meks , Taxus; in Italian, Tasso ; in Spanish, 
TasugOy Ttxon ; in fferman. Tacks, Ducks , Dur ; in Swedish, 
GmfsH'in ; in Polish, Jazvuicc, Jhrsuc, Kol-dziki, Zbik ; ir 
French, Ic Blaireuu on Taisson. 
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small distance only, where he digs a fresh hole, 
from which he removes not, except in the night ; 
and, as he never goes far, he returns upon the ap- 
proach of danger. This is his only mean of 
safety ; for he cannot escape by flight : his legs 
are too short for quick motion. When at some 
distance from his hole, he is soon overtaken by 
the dogs. They seldom, however, accomplish 
their purpose without assistance. The hair of 
the badger is very thick, and his legs, jaws, teeth, 
and claws, are exceedingly strong. These natu- 
ral weapons he uses with courage and dexterity : 
lie lies on his back, resists all the efforts of the 
dogs, and wounds them in the most dangerous 
manner. He is, besides, very tenacious of life, 
fights long, makes a braye defence, and persists 
to the very last extremity. 

Formerly, when badgers were more common, 
terriers were trained to hunt and to take them in 
their holes. The badger defends himself by re- 
tiring and throwing back the earth, in order to 
stop or bury the dogs. H,e can only be taken 
by opening the hole above, after the dogs have 
pushed him to its ^extremity. The people lay 
hold of him with pincers, and then muzzle him, 
to prevent his biting. I have kept some of them, 
which had been taken in this manner, a consi- 
derable time. The young ones are easily tamed ; 
they play with the dogs, and follow the person 
who feeds them. But, when taken old, they 
continue always savage. They are neither mis- 
chievous nor ravenous, like the wolf and fox •, 
and yet they are carnivorous. They eat every 
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thing presented to them, as flesh, eggs, cheese, 
butter, bread, fish, fruit, nuts, grain, roots, &c. 
Hut raw flesh they prefer to every other food. 
They sleep the whole night and three fourths of 
the (lay; and yet they are subject to a h-thargic 
or benumbed state during winter, like the tnar- 
mottesor dormice. This great quantity of sleep 
makes them fat, though they eat but little,- and, 
for the same reason, they can support hunger 
with ease, and often remain in their holes three 
or four days together, especially during snow. 

They keep their habitations extremely clean, 
and never defile them with their ordure. The 
male is seldom found with the female. When 
about to bring forth, she cuts down the herbage, 
bundles it up, and trails it with her feet to the 
bottom of the hole, wife re she makes a commo- 
dious bed for herself and her young. She brings 
forth in summer; and the litter commonly con- 
sists of three or four. When somewhat ad- 
vanced, she brings them victuals. She now tra- 
vels in the night to ^greater distances than for- 
merly. She uncovers the earth from bee-hives, 
and carries oil* the honey; she rushes into the 
burrow? of rabbits, and seizes their young; she 
likewise lays hold of field-mice, lizards, serpents, 
grasshoppers, and birds’ eggs, which she conveys 
to her offspring, whom she often leads to the 
mouth of the hole, in order to suckle or to feed 
tlx m. 

'riic.se animals are naturally chilly: those 
brought up in the house would never cjuii the 
corner of the fire, and often approach so near 
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to burn their feet, which do not readily heal. 
They me subject to the itch, and often infect 
L, which cuter their heles, uttlert they hr 
HU cure, die wteiu .l. The Itttt, o, t te 

U. » »‘*v> «uk «»l «"■*>-. &*«<*» ‘Ik 

am « vmi\ A V\«tft a \vcell5 Wfte tec, \WMft- 
tr»iing about an inch deep, from which conti- 
nually exudes an unctuous ill- scented liquor, 
which the animal is i’oml of sucking. The flesh 
of the badger has not a very bad taste; and 
coarse furs, collars for dogs, coverings for horses, 
&r., are made of his skin. 


Wo know of no varieties in this species : we 
have endeavoured,* without ' success, to find the 
sow-badger, spoken of by hunters. Du Fouilloux* 
tells us, that there are two species of badgers, the 
sow and the dog- badger ; and that the sow- 
badger is fatter, whiter, and grosser, both in the 
body and - head, than the dog-badger. These 
differences are extremely trivial ; and lie ac- 
knowledges, that they are not to be perceived 
without an accurate inspection f . This distinc- 
tion I consider as a v ulgar error, probably found- 
ed on the double name of this animal, both in 
Latin, viz. males and Units, and in French, viz. 
blaireau and taisson. Besides, those species whiqh 
have varieties, are commonly very numerous and 
generally diffused : that of the badger, on the 
contrary, is one of the least numerous, and most 


* I.n Yencrie ilc du Foil it Urns, p. 72. 
| lil. ibid. 
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THE otter is a voracious animal, but fonder 
of fish than of flesh : he never quits the margins 

‘ ' * UWMu' 

CnAttACTKa "GENBKICUS. 

sex, *ubaeuti r UatiaeU lon§i<^W. 

character specificus. 

Lutr* Vulgaris. L. plantis nudis, cauda corpore (limidio 
breviore. — Mixltb. p. 418. 

MubirLA Llira. Plantis palmatis nudis, rauda corpore 
dimitiio breviore. — Linn. Sj/st. Nat. Omtl. i. p. 93. — 
Shcrtben in. p 175, U 120* A. h. 

Luira digits ajquafibua# — faun. Suec. i. n. 10. 

Li tra. — Ge$H$ Stuadr. p. 77$. — Aldrov. p. 202. — 
Jonst. p.* 150, pi Ray's ®uadr. p. 1*>7. 

LfcEo^JUB. Rnff. Wfr* iVfcf. gar Sonn. xxiv. p . 34 - 6 , 

pi. w/ v F| ** 

Otter. Penn! fiht.$ua$kt£. %*° lm 

i p.4|7. H ^ - 

in Europse atque Asiae Americapque borealis aqtns dulcibus. 
flu vi is, stagnia, piscmis, non m mari. 

W. 


Tlie otter has six cutting teeth, and two canine, in each 
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of rivers or of lakes, and often depopulates the 
fish ponds. He swhns with more ease than the 
beaver 5 for the latter has membranes on his hind- 
feet only, and the toes of his fore-feet are sepa- 
rate; but jhe otter has membranes on all* his feet; 
He swims almost as quick as he walks. He ne- 
ver goes to the sea, like the beaver ; but traverses 
the fresh waters and rivers to very considerable 
distances. He often swims under the water; and; 
after remaining pretty long, ascends to *;ihe sur- 
face for air. ^Property speak i ug, he is not an am- 
phibious animal, or an animal that can live 
equally in air and in water. He is not formed 
for continuing in the latter element; for, like 
other terrestrial creatures, he requires the aid of 
respiration. When in pursuit of a fish, if he 
chances to be entangled in a net, he drowns ; and 
we perceive that he has not had time to cut a 
sufficient quantity of the meshes to effectuate his 
escape. His teeth resemble those of the martin, 

jaw; five tdes tin each t'ooit, each toe connected by a strong 
membrane. He has short ears, eyes placed near the nose, 
thick lips, and large whiskers. The whole colour of his body 
is of a deep brown, except tjvo small spots on each side of the 
nose, and another below the chin : his legs are short,* thick, 
loosely joined to the body, capable of being brought to a line 
with the body, and of performing the part of hue t each toe is 
connected to the ether by a bleed strong web. His length is 
twenty-three; inches, and that of the tail sixteen. — Penn. 
Synopt. Qua dr. p. 238 . 

In Greek, tuvff tf ; in Latin, Lutra, Lytra, Lulrix, Lutris ; 
111 Italian, Lndra, Lodria, Loutra ; in Spanish, Nutria ; in 
Herman, Fuchottcr; in Swedish, Witter ; in Polish, Wydra ; 
in French, La Loutre, 

VOL. V, 
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but they are proportionally longer and stronger. 
For want of fishes, crabs, frogs, water-rats, or 
other food, he gnaws the young twigs, and eats 
the bark of aquatic trees ; he likewise eats the 
young herbage in the spring. He is neither 
afraid of cold nor of moisture. T he female comes 
in season in winter, brings forth in March, and 
the litter consists of three or four. Young ani- 
mals are generally beautiful ; but the young ot- 
ter is not so handsome as the old. A head ill 
shaped, ears placed low, eyes small and covered, 
a lurid aspect, awkward motions, an ignoble and 
deformed figure, and a kind of mechanical cry, 
which he repeats every moment, seem to indicate 
a stupid animal. The otter, however, acquires 
industry with age, sufficient, at least, to carry on 
a successful war against the fishes, who, both 

with regard to sentiment and instinct, are much 

inferior to other animals. But I can hard ly al- 
low him to have the talents of the beaver, or even 
the habits ascribed to him, such as that of al- 
ways ascending the rivers, in order to swim the 
more easily down the current, when loaded with 
bis prey *j that of fitting up and flooring his 
house,, to exclude the watdr; that of hoarding a 
store of fishes, in case of a scarcity ; and, lastly, 
that of being easily tamed, of fishing for his mas- 
ter, and even bringing the fish into the kitchen. 
AM I know is, that the otters dig no habitations 
for themselves ; that they take possession of the 
first hole they find under the roots of poplars or 


* See (.c-siier. Hist. Quadr. p. 685 . 
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willows, in the clefts of rocks, and even in piles 
of floating wood ; that they deposit their young 
on beds made of twigs and herbs ; that we find 
in their habitations, heads and bones of fishes ; 
that they often Change their places of abode; 
that they banish their young at the end of six 
weeks or two months ; that those I attempted to 
tame endeavoured to bite, though they were only 
taking milk, and unable to eat fish ; that some 
days after they became more gentle, perhaps be- 
cause they were weak or sick ; that, so far from 
being easily accustomed to a domestic life, all 
of them which I attempted to bring up, died 
young*; that the otter is naturally of a savage 
and cruel disposition ; that, when he gets into a 
fish pond, he is equally destructive as the pole- 
cat in a hen-house; that he kills many more 
fishes than he can eat, and then carries off one in 

his mouth. 

Though the otter does not cast his hair, his 
skin is browner and sells dearer in winter than 
in summer; it makes a very fine fur. His flesh 
has a disagreeable, fishy taste f. His retreats ex- 

* The count was afterwards convinced that the ottfcr could 
be domesticated, and has published a letter from the marquis 
de Courtivron, in his sixth supplemental volume, respecting a 
tame otter that was kept irt an abbey at Autun. Two in- 
stances are also mentioned by Mr. Bewick, of persons who 
had tame otters, which would follow’ them very readily, come 
*hen they were called, and assist them in catching fish. 

IV. 

t The skin is greatly esteemed in cold countries for lining 
O 2 
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hale a noxious odour, from the remains of ptf* 
trid fishes; and his own body has a bad smell. 
The dogs chase the otter spontaneously, and 
easily apprehend him when at a distance from 
water, or from his hole. But, when seized, he 
defends himself, bites the dogs most cruelly, and 
sometimes with such force as to break their leg- 
bones, and ne^er quits his hold till death looses 
his jaws. The bearer, however, which is not 
a very strong animal, pursues the otters, and 
permits them not to live upon the banks he pos- 
sesses. 

This species, though not very numerous, is 
spread over Europe from Sweden to Naples; and 
we find them even in North America*. They 
were well known to the Greeks -f-, and probably 
extend over all the temperate climates, especially 
in places which abound with water; for the otter 
can neither dwell in burning sands, nor in dry 


cloaths; but in England it is only used for pistol furniture. 
The best furs of this kiyd come from the northern part of 
Europe and America. The Indians make the skin* into 
pouches: the Builini, a people noticed by Herodotus, lined 
their garments with the otter’s fun- 

The llesh is extremely fishy and disagreeable. The Romish 
church permits the use of it on maigre days. In the kitchen 
of the Carthusian convent, hear Dijon, Mr. Pennant saw 
one preparing for the dinner of the religious of that rigid 
order, who, by their rules, are prohibited, during their whole 
liven, the eating of flesh. — Penn . Brit. Zool. 

If. 

* See le Voyage de la Hontan, tom. ii. p. 38. 
f See. Arist. Hist. Auirn. lib. viij, cap. 5 . 
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deserts* * * § . He equally flies barren rivers, and 
those that are too much frequented. 

Pontoppidan assures us, that, in Norway, 
the otters frequent the salt as well as the fresh 
waters; and that they live among the fragments 
of rocks, from which the hunters decoy them 
by imitating their voice, which consists of a low 
kind of Whistle. He adds, that they eat only 
the fatty parts of fishes; and that a tamed ottpr, 
which was fed with milk, brought flsh daily to 
the house f. 

I believe none of them are to be found in very 
warm countries; for the jiya or carigueibeju J, 
which is found at ‘Cayenne §, and has been 
named the Brazilian otter, appears to be a dif- 
ferent species || : whereas the North American 
otter resembles the European in every article, 

* Pallas says, that in Siberia, the otters are either hunted 
with dogs, or killed with bows and arrows, which they place 
along the bank of the rivers. W. 

f Pontop. Nat Hist, of Norway. 

2 Jiya quae et carigueibeju appejlatur a Braziliensibus.— - 
Marcg. Hist. Brazil , p f 234-. Lutra Braziliensis. — Ray’s 
Synops. Anim. tihiadr. p. 189. Lutra pollice digitis breviore, 
— Linn. Lutra atri colcvis, niacula sub gulture flavd,. — 
Briss. Regn. Anim. p. 278. 

§ Lutra nigricans, caud# depress#, et glabra,. — Barren 
Ilist. it la france Equinoxialc, p. 155. 

|| Lutra Brazilian^. L. atjn, gutture flavo. — Shaw 9 # 
Gen. Zool. i. p. 4 Mi. 

Lutra nigricans, cauda depressa et ptann. — Barr. For . 
Fjquin. p. 155. 

Brazilian Otter. — JYnn. Hist. Quadr. ii. p. 79. 

it: 
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t See le Voyage de \a Hontan, tom. i. p. S*. 
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and eat likewise the grains which fall into the 
water from the banks of the rivet's. 

I have added the figure of a small animal sent . 
me from. Guiana, under the name of the small 
fresh-water otter of Cayenne *, which appears to 
be the third species mentioned by M. la Borde. 
It is only seven inches long, from the tip of the 
nose to the extremity of ti|p body. Tiie tail of 
this small otter, like that of the water-rat, has 
no hair: its length is six inches seven lipes, and 
five lines thick at the origin, diminishing gradu- 
ally to the extremity, which is white, though 
the rest of the tail is brown ; and, in place of 
hair, it is covened with a rough, granulated skin, 
like shagreen; it is flat below, and convex above. 
The whiskers, and the long hairs under the eyes, 
are about an inch in length. All the under part 
of the body and head, as well as the fore-pirt 
of the fore-legs, is white. The top and sides of 
the head and body are marked with large brownish 
black spots, and the intervals are of a yellowish- 
gray colour, The black ^pots correspond on 
each side of the body. .There is a white spot 
above this eye. The ears are large, and seem 
to be longer than those of the common otter. 
The legs ar$ short;: the fore-feet have five un- 
connected toes;. . there are the same number in 
the hirtd-feet, hut |hey are connected with mem- 
branes. 

* Lutra Samcoviknna. L. grisca albo uiaculata. — SJnvf* 
Gen. Zool. i. p. 447. 

S/\ra(X>yibnne. — Penn. Hist. Quadr , ii. p. 82. 

W. 
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** THE saricovienne” (or sea-otter), says The* 
vet, “ is found along the river Plata. It is of an 
amphibious nature, living more in the water 

* CHARACTER SPECIF1CUS. 

Lutra Marina. L. plantis pilosis, dfcuda corpore qua-: 
druplo breviore. — Erxleb. Mamm, p. 4-45. 

Mustela Lutris. M. plantis palmatis pilosis, cauda cor r 
pore quadruplo breviore. — Linn. Syst. Nat. Gruel, i. p. 92 . — 
Sckreb. iii. pi. 128. 

jLutra Marina. — Steller , Nov. Comm . Pctrop. t. 2, p. 367, 
pi. 26. 

Sea -Otter. — Penn. Hist. Quadr. ii. p. 83. — Arctic Zool. 
i. p. 88, No. 36. — Shau)*s Gen. Zool. i. p. 444, pi. 101* 


HABITAT 

iu Asia septentrionali atque America, in litoribus marinis 
majoribusque fluviis. W. 

Sea - otter, with a black nose; upper jaw longer and. 
broader than the lower; long white whiskers; i rides hazel; ears 
small, erect, and Conic. In each jaw there are four cutting 
teeth. The grinders are broad, adapted fo.r breaking and 
comminuting crustaccous animals and shell-fish. The skin 
is thick. The haft is long, thick, and excessively black and 
glossy, beneath which is a soft down. The colour sometimes 
varies to silvery. The legs are thick and shorr. The toes 
are covered with hair, and joined by a web. The hind- feet 
are exactly like those of a seal, and have a membrane skirting 
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than upon land. This animal is as large as a 
cat ; and its skin, which is a mixture of a gray and 
black, is as fine as velvet. Its feet resemble those 
pf water-fowl ; and its flesh is extremely good 
and delicate I begin with the above passage, 
because the animal is unknown to the naturalists 
under this name, and because they know not that 
the carigueibeju of Brazil, which is the same ani- 
mal, has membranes between the toes. Marc- 
grave, indeed, who gives a description of it, 
mentions not this character, which is an essen- 
tial one, since it brings this species as near as 
possible to that of the otter. 

Besides, I believ’e that the animal mentioned 
by Gumilla, under the name of guac/ii t, may 

the outside of the exterior toe, like that of a goose. The 
length, from nose to tail, is four feet two inches. The tail is 
thirteen inches long, flat, fullest in the middle, and sharp 
pointed. The biggest of these animals weigh seventy or 
eighty pounds . — Penn . Sj/7iops. 2uadr. p. 241. 

* Sfingularites de lar France antarctique, par Thevet, 
p. 107. 

f On ^ie rivers which fall into the Oronoko, there are 
a great many water-dogs, which the Indians call quachi. 
This animal swims swiftly, and feeds upon fishes. # It is am- 
phibious; but goes likewise in quest of food upon the land. 
It digs ditches on the banks, where the female brings forth 
her young. These ditches are not made in retired places, 
but. where the animals live in common, and come to amuse 
themselves. I carefully examined their habitations, and 
found them to be always exceedingly cleaR. They leave not 
the smallest herb in the neighbourhood. They heap up, at 
a distance, the fragments of the fishes they eat, and, by leap- 
ing, going, and returning, they make their roads extremely 
neat and commodious. Hist . del Orcnoquc, par Gumifia, 
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be the same with ‘the saricovienne, which is a 
species of otter common throughout all South 
America. From the description given of it by 
Marcgrave and Desmarchais #, it appears that 
this amphibious animal is as large as a middle- 
sized dog : that the top of its head is round, like 
that of the cat ; that its muzzle is somewhat 
long, like that of the dog ; that it has the teeth 
and whiskers of a cat : small, round, black eyes ; 
ears roundish, and placed low ; five toes on each 
foot, with the thumbs shorter than the other 
toes, which are all armed with sharp brown 
claws. The tail is as long as the hind-legs. 
The hair is pretty short, and very soft. It is 
black on the body and brown on the head, with 
a white spot under the chin. Its cry is nearly 
like that of a young dog ; and it is sometimes 
interrupted by another cry similar to that of the 
sagoin, or fox-tailed monkey. It feeds upon 
crabs and fishes; but it may likewise be nou- 
rished with the flour of manioc diluted in water. 
Its skin makes a good fur; and, though it Jives 
chiefly on fishes, its flesh is very good,, whole- 
some, and has no bad flavour f. 

tom. iii. p. 29. Nota, These characters correspond with the 
saricovienne : but the name guachi seems to be here impro- 
perly applied, because it probably belongs to a species of 
mouffetle, which \vc have called the coase. 

* Voyage de Desmarchais, tom. iii. p. 30IJ. 
f Vast numbers of sea-otters are found about Bering’s Island, 
Kamtschatka, the Aleutian and Fox islands, between A»ia and 
America, and in the interior sea, as far as has been discovered 
to the east of De F lira’s Straits. — They are very harmless 
animals, and so singularly affectionate to their young, that 
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they never^ desert them, and will evei! pine to death for their 
loss. They are said to produce but one at a time, which they 
fondle between their fore- feet : and before the young can 
swim, they carry it in their paws, lying in the water on their 
backs, in which posture they can swim very swiftly. They 
are taken in several different ways, and their flesh is pre- 
ferred to that of seals by the natives of Kamtschatka. The 
unfortunate crew commanded by Captain Bering, however, 
found it insipid, and so hard and tough, that they were obliged 
to cut it into small* pieces before they b could eat it. They swim 
extremely well, and have been seen a hundred leagues from 
the land. Their skins are exceedingly valuable, and are sold 
iji great quantities to the Chinese. Some of them will fetch 
from fourteen to twenty-five pounds each. What a profitable 
trade, says Mr. Pennant, might not a colony carry ou, was it 
possible to penetrate to these parts of North America, by 
means of the rivers and lakes! the access to Pekin would 
then be easy, by sailing up the gulf of Pctcheli. At pre- 
sent, these valuable furs are carried by land above 3, 000 miles 
to the frontiers ofClpna, where they are delivered to the mer- 
chants. w* 
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THIS otter, whioh is much larger than o!«r 0> 
and ought to be found in the north of Europe, as 
well as in Canada, affords me an opportunity of 
inquiring whether it is the same animal with the 
latax of Aristotle, which, he remarks, is much 
larger and stronger than the common otter. 
But the ideas he gives of it correspond not en 
tirely with this large otter j and, finding that it 
was perfectly similar to the common otter, ex- 
cept in size, I thought it was not a patticular 
species, but a simple variety i and, as the Greeks, 
and'especially Aristotle, were careful not to give 
different names but to distinct species, we are 
persuaded, that the latax is another animal. 
Beside^ as the otters, like the beavers, are gene- 
rally larger, and have finer* and blacker hair 
m America * ■ thin in Europe, this otter of 
Canada ought tin he logger and, blacker than the 
French otter* But* .on 'considering what the 


* The otters of North America differ fiom those of France 
by bring commonly longer and blacker., They are of dif- 
ferent shades and some of them am A$<bhifek a* jet wid those 
last' are dearest and in greatest request. — Deicr ipt. d /* W- 
rtque Sep*ent par Dennis, tom. n jj, 280. 
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latax of Aristotle might be, I Conjectured that it 
was the animal mentioned by Belon, under the 
name of the sea-wolf. I shall, therefore, relate 
what Aristotle has said of the latax , and Belon 
of the sea-wolf \ that the reader may have an op- 
portunity of making the comparison *. 

In this passage, Aristotle mentions six amphi- 
bious auimals and, of these six, we know only 
three, the common seal, the beaver, and the 
otter. The other three, namely the latax, the 
sat her ion, and the satyrion, remain unkuown, be- 
cause they are only pointed out by their names 
without any description. In this case, as in all 

* Sunt inter quadrupedes ferasque, quae victum ex lacu et 
fluviis petant ; at vero a mari nullum, praeterquam vttulus 
marinus. Sunt etiam in hoc genere fiber, satherium, saty- 
rium, lutris, latax quae latior lutra est, dentesque habet robua- 
tos, quippe qua? noctu plerumque egrediens, virgulta proxima 
suis dentibus ut ferro praecidat; lutris etiam hominem mordar, 
nec desistit, ut ferunt, nisi ossis fracti crepitum senserit. 
Lataci pilus durus, specie inter piium vituli marini et cervi, — • 
Arist . Hist . Anim . lib. viii. cap. v. — The sea-wo|f; ** As 
the English haye no land- wolves, 'Nature has furnished them 
\\ ith an animat that frequents the shores of their seas, which 
makes so near an approach to our wolf, that, if it did not pre* 
fer fishes to sheep, we wtmld reckon it to be the yery, same, 
whether we consider its size, its hair, its head (which is 
always large), or its tail. But as this animal (he remarks) 
lives pnly on fishes, and was unknown to the ancients, ft seems 
lo be no less singular than the double-lived animals men- 
tioned above; for which reason, 1 have given a figure of it. 
— Belon dc la Nature ie Poissons , p. 18. Note, The figure 
is on pi. xix, and resembles the hyaena more than any other 
animal ; but it could never be the hyaena ; for he is not am- 
phibious ; neither does he live on flfehes ; and, besides, he. be* 
tongs to a different climate. 
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those where no djrect induction can be derived 
from a knowledge of the object, we must have 
recourse to the mode of exclusion ; but this mode 
can never be employed with success, except when 
We know nearly the whole subject. For ex- 
ample, from long study, I believe that I am ac- 
quainted with nearly the whole quadruped tribe. 
I know that Aristotle could have no information 
concerning those which are peculiar to the con- 
tinent of America. Of the quadrupeds, I like- 
wise know all those which are amphibious : from 
these I, in the first place, strike off all those 
which belong to America, as the tapir, the ca- 
biai, the ondatra, or musk-pat, &c. There re- 
main only the amphibious animals of our own 
continent, which arc, the hippopotamus, the vval-* 
rus or sea-cow, the seals or sea-calves, the sea- 
wolf of Belon, the beaver, the otter, the sable, 
the water-rat, the Muscovy musk-rat, the water 
shrew-mouse, and, if you choose, the ichneu- 
mon, which some authors have regarded as an 
amphibious animal, and called it the Egr/ptiait 
otter. From this number, I retrench the walrus 
or sea-cow', which, being found only in the north- 
ern seas, was unknown to Afistotle. I likewise 
retrench the. hippopotamus, the water-rat, and 
the ichneumon, because he mentions them else- 
where under their proper names. Lastly, I re- 
trench the seals, the beaver, and the otter, which 
are well known, and the water shrew-mouse, 
wbich is too similar to the land one to have ever 
received a separate name. There remain, then, 
the sea-wolf of Belon, the sable, and the Mus- 
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covy musk-rat, for the lalax , ^he salherfon , and 
the satyrion. Of these three animals, the sea- 
wolf of Belon alone is larger than the otter: 
hence it alone can represent the latax ; and, 
consequently, the sable and the Muscovy musk- 
rat must represent the satherionS and the satyrion. 
These conjectures, which I believe to be well 
founded, are not, however, of the number of those 
which time can elucidate, unless some Greek 
manuscripts, hitherto unknown, shall be dis- 
covered, where these names are employed, and 
new explications given of them. 



THU MARTIN*, 

MOST naturalists have described the martin 
and the pine-wcesel, or yellow-breasted martini 

* VIVERRA. 


CHARACTER GENERICUS. 


Dates primates sex, intermadiis brevioribus. 
Molarcs pldw qtuun tres. 

Lingua in tfiis a^is retroreum aculeata. 

Vogues esaftti 
Corpus ehfflgWB*, 


CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 


-VivRMaFpika. — Shaw’s Got. Zool. i. p. 409. 

Musth-a Foma. M. corpora fnl»o-uigricaote, gala alba. 
- Erzleba ». 458. — Sckreber v Hi, pi. 129. 

MustcU-Fowa. ^fynn. S0. Mt. Gmcl. i,f>. 95. 

e»m terminate 
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HABITAT 


in Europa australiore, in sylvis et circa domos. Vulgaris id 
daliia et Anglia, Scot)® exul rarioque jn borealibus. 
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as animals, of the same spedfes. - Gesner and 
Ray *, in imitation of Albertos, affirm, that they 
intermix promiscuously This fact, however, 
which is supported by no other evidence* ap- 
pears, at least, to be doubtful : X believe, on the 
contrary that these animals j|ave no intercourse, 
but /orm two distinct and independent species. 
To illustrate this point, I shall give a few rea- 
sons. If the pine-weesel were only a wild mar- 
tin, or the martin a domestic pine-weeSel, the first 
would constantly preserve the same characters, 
and the latter would be sulgect to variations j as 
the wild cat uniformly remains the same* while 
the domestic cat assumes all sorts of colours. The 
roartiQ, on the "contrary, never varies, but pre- 
serves its peculiar characters as constantly as the 
pine-weesel retains those which are proper to it. 
This alone is a sufficient proof, that these two 
animals are specifically different, and that the 
one is not a simple variety of the other. Besides, 

This animal has broad rAunded tars, lively eyes, g brows 
head, tinged with led ; the body, side*, and Jpgs are covered 
with hair, ksh-colonred at the bottoms, bright chewjot in the 
middle, and black at the Yips i the throat and breast are whitd, 
and he belly dfcep - broWn } the tail is fill! of hair, .and of a 
.du^ky b^jotwj the feet are broad, and covered at bottom, witlf 
thick doWM tlm cHtwd are- white l end the length of the body 
« eighlMUndies, and of thlftail ten. iVn*. jgynep#- 
Sttudr, feft? 

In Latin, cfomatica, Foyixa, 6 abuts, SchMntut ijck 

Italian, Ptubrn, $ha6w; in German, Huku mardtr; in french, 
la Fouine. 

* Gesner, Hist Quadr. p. 79.— -Bay, Synops. Quadr; 
P- TOO. ' 
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there is .no reasoji for regarding, the martin as a 
domestic animal : he is no more domestic than 
the fox or the polecats, which, like him, approach 
the habitations of men in quest of their prey ; 
and he has no greater communication with man- 
kind than the oth§r animals we call wild or sa- 
vage. The martin; therefore, differs from the 
pine-weesel both in disposition and temperament; 
for the latter flies the open fields, lives in the 
most secret recesses of the forest, and is never 
numerous in cold climates : but the martin ap- 
proaches our habitations, takes up his abode in 
old buildings, in hay-lofts, and in holes of the 
walls. The species is likewise spread in great 
numbers over all the temperate countries, and is 
even found in warm regions, as in Madagascar *, 
and the Maldiva islands f, and is never seen in 
high latitudes. 

The martin has a fine countenance, a lively 
eye, supple limbs, and a flexible body. His 
movements are all exceedingly nimble; he rather 
bounds and leaps, than walks. -He climbs rough 
Walls with ease and 'alacrity ; enters the pigeon 
or hen-houses, eats the eggs, pigeons, fowls, &c., * 
and the female often kills* great numbers/ and 
transports ..them to her young. He likewise 
seizes mice, rats, inc^s, and birds in their nests. 

I kept one of these animals a considerable time. 
He tamed to a certain degree ; but never formed 
any attachment, and continued always so wild. 

See Voyages de Struys, tom. i. p. 30. 
t Voyage de Pyrard, tom. i. p. 132. 
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that it was necessary to chain Tpim. He made 
war against the rats, and attacked the poultry; 
whenever they came in his way. He often got 
loose, though chained by the middle of the body; 
At first, he went to no great distance, and return* 
ed iii a few hours, but without discovering any 
symptoms of joy or of affection to any parti- 
cular person. He, however, called for victuals 
like a cat or dog. Afterwards he made longer 
excursions, and, at last, he thought proper never 
to return. He was then about a year and a 
half old, seemingly the age at which nature as- 
sumes her full ascendency. He ate every thing 
presented to him, exoept salad and herbs. He 
was fond of honey, and preferred hemp-seed 
to every other grain. We remarked, that he 
drank very often; that lie sometimes slept two 
days successively ; that, at other times, he would 
sleep none for two or three days; that, before 
sleeping; he folded himself in a round form, and 
covered his head with his t tail ; and that, while 
awake, his motions were so violent, so perpetual, 
and so incommodious, that, though he had not 
disturbed the fowls, we found it necessary to 
chain him; to prevent him from breaking every 
thing. ^jWe have had in our possession several 
other maqtins of a more advanced age, which 
had been taken in nets ; but they continued to 
he totally savage, bit all who attempted to touch 
them, and would eat nothing but raw flesh. 

Martins, it is said, go with young as long as 
bats. We meet with young ones from spring to 
autumn ; and, therefore, it is probable that they 
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bring forth morqfthan once a year. The younger 
females litter only three or four at a time ; but 
the niore aged produce sue or seven. When 
sibcp# to bring forth, they take up their abode in 
magazines of hay, in holes of walls (which ip^y 
stuff with straw and herbs), in clefts of rock^ or 
in the hollow trunks of trees; and, when dis- 
turbed, they remove their young, who seen? to 
arrive v ery soon at maturity ; for the one I kept 
had nearly attained its full growth in one yjpar : 
•hence we may conclude, that those animals live 
eight or ten years only. They have a kind of 
musky smell, which is not very disagreeable. 
The pine-weesel and the martin, like some other 
animals, have two vesicles, one on each si<pe of 
the extremity of the rectunf', which contaid an 
Odoriferous matter, similar to that procured |rom 
the civet cat. Their flesh retains a little of ( ’this 
odour; and yet that of the pine-weesel i^npt 
bad. The flesh pf the martin is more disagree- 
able, and the skin is likewise much less valu- 
able*. . „ 


r .J bate add$d the figure of ah Aj&toican »ani- 
iali which "was sent' from Guiana to I^AUbry, 


mali which Was sent' from Guiana 
curate of St. Louis. •'Btofo mp i 
the teeth* it is 'so similar 


J," if ants 
pnrts of 


? The skins oTraertla* art % request, in Turkey* |tf the 
Use of the fiir. Tourntfbrt says, that those of Daoptupy are 
particularly valued at Smyrna, a vest made of martin's fur 
being worth frfah eighty Ufa btbdfeid s^OWns. The deepest 
in colour are sometimes mixed with the sable. W- 
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from the martin only in having the colour of the 
hair sprinkled with black and white, a shorter 
tail, and spots on the head. The marlin of Gui- 
ana is three or four inches longer than the Eu- 
ropean; but the tail is proportionally shorter. 
The muzzle seems also to be longer ; it is black, 
and the blackness extends above the eyes, passes 
under the ears along the neck, and loses itself in 
the brown hair of the shoulders. There is a large 
white space above the eyes, which spreads upon 
the front, surrounds the cars, forms a narrow 
band along the neck, and disappears on the shoul- 
ders. The ears are perfectly similar to those of 
the martin. The tdp of the head is gray, mixed 
with 'white ; the neck is brown, interspersed with 
ash-coloured hairs; and the body is covered 
with a mixture of white and blackish hairs. 
These hairs are gray and ash-coloured at their 
origin, then brown, and black and white at the 
extremities. The under part of the jaw is of a 
blackish brown colour, which extends under the 
neck, and vanishes towards the belly, which is of 
a bright brown, or chesnut. The legs and feet 
are covered with shining reddish black hair; and 
the <oes have a greater resemblance to the* toes of 
the ■^jt’lrrel and rat than to those of .the martin. 
The great toes of the fore-feet are four lines 
long ; but those of the bind-feet only two. The 
tail is more bushy at the origin than the extre- 
mity, and the hair of it is chesnut, or a bright 
brown mixed with black. 

We have given the figure of another Cayenne 
animal, which seems to have a great analogy ta 
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fhe former. It was drawn from the life at the 
fair of St. Germain, in 1768, and measured fif- 
teen inches from the tip of the nose to the origin 
of the tail, which was eight inches, and more 
bushy at the root than at the extremity. This 
animal is short legged, like our martins: the form 
of the head approaches nearly to that of the mar- 
tin; but in the ears there is no resemblance. 
The body is covered with woolly hair : there are 
five toes on each foot, armed with small claws, 
|ike those of the martin. 
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tity of tbeir furs annually consumed is perfectly 
astonishing. There are very few of them in the 
temperate climates, and they exist not in very 
warm countries. Some of them are found in the 
forests of Burgundy, and likewise in those *of 
Fountainbleau ; but, in general, they are as rare 
in France as the martin is frequent. There are 
none of these aninyals in Britain ; because they 
have no forests in that country *. They fly 
equally inhabited countries and uncovered fields. 
They dwell in the woods, and conceal not them- 
selyes among the rocks, but traverse the forest, 
and climb the trees. They live by hunting, and 
destroy prodigious quantities* of birds, by eating 
their eggs. They seize squirrels, field-mice, &e, 
They also eat honey, like the martin and polecat. 
They never appear in the open fields, in the 
•meadows, or in the vineyards. They approach 

not the dwellings of men ; and they differ stiil 

farther from the martin in their manner of mak- 
ing their escape from the hunters. When the 
martin is pursued by a dog, he instantly funs to 
his hay-loft or his hole. The pine-weesel, on the 
contrary, run? a long time before the? dogs, 'then 

mer; in other respects agreeing with it. — Pennant’s Synops. 
Sub dr. p. 216. 

In Latin, Maries, Marta, Martens', in Italian, Marta, 

' Martura, Marturo, Martorfllo, Martin', in Spanish, Mar- 
(a; in German, Field Murder, Wild Murder-, in Swedish 
Marti; in French, La Marie. 

* Pennant very properly remarks on this passage, that the 
comit never did our kingdom the honour of making a progress 
through it. W. 
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climbs the t funk of a tree, and, from this station 
be views them as they pass. The track which 
he leaves in the snow appears to be that of a 
large animal, because "he always leaps, and both 
kit make but one impression. He is somewhat 
larger than the martin, and yet his head is 
shorter. His legs are longer, and consequently 
he runs more easily. His neck is yellow ; but 
that of the martin is white. His hair is finer, 
more bushy, and less subject to fall off. The 
female prepares not a bed for her young, and 
yet lodges them most commodiously. The squir- 
rels build nests in the tops of trees, with equal 
art as the birds. When the pine-weesel is about 
to bring forth, she climbs to the squirrel’s nest, 
banishes the possessor,, enlarges the entry to it, 
and there deposits her young. She likewise use* 
the old nests of ducks or buzzards, and holes of 

ancient trees, from which she dislodges the 

woodpeckers, and other birds. She brings forth 
in the spring, and her litter oonsists of two er 
three, only. Though her young come into the 
World blind, they soon acquire a considerable 
growth. She brings to them eggs and birds; 
and afterwards lejwfs them out to hunt along 
with herself. The birds are so well acquainted 
with their enemies, that, when they perceive 
the pine*freesel, they utter the same mournful 
cry to advertise his approach, as when they see 
a fox. What shows that the birds are animated 
with hatred, rather than fear, is, that they fol- 
low at a distance, and utter this peculiar cry 
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pgainst all carnivorous animals, as the wolf, the 
fox, the pine-weesel, the wild cat, &c., but 
. never against the stag, the roe, the bare, &c. 

The pine-weesels are very frequent in the 
northern parts of America, Europe, and Asia. 
Many of them are brought from Canada, and 
they extend as far as Hudson’s Bay *f$ and, in 
Asia, as far north as the kingdom of Tonquin J 
and the empire of China §. They ought not to 

* Lade’s Voyages, vol. ii. p. 227. 

f In one of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s annual sales, 
12,370 good skins, and 2, SCO damaged ones were sold; and 
in that year (1743) 30,325 were jmportpd by the French 
from Canada, into the port of Rochelle. 

Captain Meares observed martins at Nootka, which per- 
fectly resembled those of Canada, but they were not so 
black, neither was the fur so fine. He likewise met with 
another kind of martins, with such coarse hair, that the na- 
tives set very little value on the skins. 

Vast numbers of fine martins inhabit the province of Ufa, 
in Russia; the skins sell for sixty or seventy kopecs* a 
piece, according to the quality; sometimes, when the buyers 
are numerous, they will even fetch a rouble f . The inhabit- 
ants of the province follow these little animals in winter 
upon their snow shoes, and kill them either with guns or with 
blunt arrows: sometimes they cut down the trees where t^ey 
shelter themselves, and hunt them with dogs. — Pallors Tra- 
vels, French edition, 8vo, tom. ii. p. 42 L 

W. 

% Tavernier, tom. iv. p. 182. Hist. Gen. its Voyages* 
tom. vii. p. 1 17. 

§ Hist. Gen. des Voyages, tom. vi. p. 562. 


* About two shillings, 
t About four shillings and twopence. 
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be confounded with the sable, an animal whose 
fur is much more precious. T/ie sable is black ; 
but the pine-weesel is brown and yellow. The 
most valuable part of the skin of the latter is the 
brown, which extends along the whole back tq 
the extremity of the tyil. 
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THE GREAT GUIANA MARTIN* 


THIS animal, which was sent 11 s from Ca- 
yenne, and which we have represented in plate 
92, is much larger than our French martin. 
It is two feet long from the end of the nose to 
the origin of the tail j its hair is black, with the 
exception of that on the head and neck to the 
shoulders, which is grayish : the end r»f the nose 
and the nostrils are black : the whiskers, the part 


about the eyes, and that above the nose, are of a 
reddish bfown. It has su^e^H^l^teth in each 
jaw ; the lotw onpa are the^IMffldlfei ^^e canine 
teeth are v£ry strong: we mtL «§ >u»nt the 
grinders. Like the commori* aua^h^vench 
pine martin, it has long whisket^6ng|a«faide 
the muazle ; and it in 

tlie .-eawl which awH^^^^^|^IPfbun$l : 
uwfer .the throat, Jjiera h 'a 
white spot, , dnffH tyTfart, upon 

the. breast. t,,d “ 


£$La Grande Maris 
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the nails are whitish, crooked, and grooved ; 
those on the fore-feet are six lines in length, 
while those behind are five only. 

The tail, which is eighteen inches long, and 
terminates in a point, is covered with black 
hair, like the rest of the body, but of two or 
three inches in length : this tail is longer in 
proportion than that of our martin; for it is 
three fourths the length of the body, whilst in 
bur martin it scarcely amounts to half. 
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THE polecat has a great resemblance to the 
martin in temperament, disposition, manners, 
and figure. Like the latter, he approaches our 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Vivcrra Puiorils — Shaw s Gen*. Zool !. p 415, pi 98. 

Mustelv Puioiiii s M coipuie flavfy njgncante, oie 
aunculi'tque albi> — Linn Syrt hat, Gifitl \, p 96. — 
Schreb in t 1 41 

Mustela pih^ m exoi tn c\ nnvreo albidis colore mgric&nte 
termmatis vcstita, on cncumfefentia alba. — Bins Stuadi 
p. 186 

Mustela PuTorits. M. flavo nigricans, ore aunculum- 
que apicibcm albis. — Erxleb, Mamrn. p. 463. 

Putorius. — Gem, $uadr, p. 't&l. jfldrov, p. 329. — 
Jonst Quadr. p> 154, 1 64, — * &ud&r. p. 199. 

h$ PbTOiiL— J&i# Nm< f&r £ om* Xxv, p. wj, 

pi. b 3* * 

Fitch et. — Penn, ffist. fktadrj p , Brit, Z6ol 

i. Ho. 14, pi, 6. 

r*J$haw*s Gen* ZooL, i p 4rtfr pl*9$ 

HABITAT 

in Europsfe tempeiat<E, non fngtd<£; rupes et lapidura acer 
▼os circa domos. W, 

The polecat has the space round the qioutli and the tips of 
the ears white; the head, body, and legs, of a chocolate co- 
lour, almost black , on the sides the hairs are of a tawny cast. 
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habitations, mounts on the roofs, takes up his 
abode in hay-lofts, barns, ajid unfrequented 
places, from which he issues during the night 
only in quest of prey. He steals slUy into the 
court-yprds, voleries, and pighQ^j^^^he^e; 
with leas noise than die martin, he ffia«lc»greater 
havoc, cutting Off the heads of all the fowls, and 
then transporting them one by one to his ma- 
gazine. If, as frequently happens, he cannot 
carry them off entire, on account of the small- 
ness of the entry to his hole, he cats the brains, 
and takes only their heads along with him. He 
is likewise very fond of honey, attacks the hives 
in winter, and forces the bees to abandon them. 
He never retires far from the abodes of men. 
The spring is their season of love: the males 
fight for the female on the roofs of houses. 
They afterwards leave her, and go to pass the 
summer in the fields or in the woods. The fe- 
male, on the contrary, continues in her habita- 
tion till she brings forth, and does not lead off 
her young till toward the end of summer. . She 
litters three or four, and sometimes five, suckles 
them but a short time, and accustoms them early 
to eat blood and egg?. 

In the villages, they live upon poultry; apd, 
m the country, they hunt for prey. During the 

and the tail is 'black ; the length of the body is seventeen 
inches, and of the tail six. 

In Latin, Putorius ; in Italian, Foettcst Puzolo; in German, 
litis , Ulk, Buntsing; in Polish, Vydra, Tchoi'Z ; in French'! 
Be Putois. 
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summer, they take up their abode in rabbit** 
holes, in the clefts of rocks, or in the hollow 
trunks of trees, from which they issue out in the 
night, and roam about the fields and woods, 
searching for the nests of partridges, larks, and 
quails. They climb trees in quest of the nests of 
other birds. They lie in watch for rats, field- 
mice, and moles ; and carry on a perpetual war 
against the rabbit, who cannot escape them, as 
they enter with ease into his hole*. A single 
family of polecats is sufficient to destroy a whole 
warren; This would be a simple method of di- 
minishing the number of rabbits in places where 
they are too abundant. 

The polecat is somewhat less than the martin : 
his tail is also shorter, his muzzle sharper, and 
his hair blacker and more bushy : he has white 
hair on his front, and likewise on the sides of the 
nose and round the mouth. He differs still more 
from the martin in his voice ; the martin has a 
sharp piercing cry ; the cry of the polecat is more 

* During a severe storm, one of these animals was traced 

in the snow from the side of a rivulet to its hole, at some dis-’ 
tance from the water: as it was observed to have made f.c-' 
qucnt trjps, and as other marks we’re to be seen in the snow, 
which could not be easily accounted for; it was thought a 
matter worthy of attention : its hole was accordingly exa- 
mined, the polecat taken, and eleven fine eels were discovered 
to be the fruits of its nocturnal excursions. The marks in the 
snow were occasioned by the motion of the eels in the crea- 
ture's mouth. This fact, which is related by Bewick, is sin* 
gular, since it points out an unusual mode, in the polecat, of 
procuring subsistence- W. 
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blunt. Each of them, as well as the pine-weesel 
and squirrel, has a deep granting tone, which 
they repeat often when irritated. Lastly, the 
odour of the martin is very different from that of 
the polecat, which , instead of being agreeable, is 
extremely fetid; and, from this circumstance, 
the animal obtained its Latin name putorius . 
He sends forth this insupportable odour to a great 
distance, especially when irritated. The dogs 
will not eat the flesh of the polecat ; and even 
his skin, though good, is fn no estimation, be- 
cause it never loses entirely its natural smell. 
This odour proceeds from two vesicles near the 
anus, from which an anctuous matter continually 
exudes ; and the effluvia of it is extremely offen- 
sive in the polecat, ferret, weesel, badger, &c. ; 
but it constitutes, on the contrary, a species of 
perfume, in the civet-cat, pine-weesel, mar- 
tin, &c. 

The polecat seems to be confined to the tem- 
perate climates: few or none of them are found 
in the northern regions ; and, in warm countries, 
they are still more rare than the pine-weesel. 
The meles Surinamensis, or stifling weesel, is an 
animal of a different* species; and the pplecat 
appears to be bounded, in Europe, from Italy to 
Poland*. This animal, it is certain, avoids the 
cold ; for, in winter, he retires into the houses, 
and his steps are never seen in the snow* either 

* In Siberia, the hair of the polecat loses its deep colour, 
and becomes whitish. Dr. Pallas saw this white variety in » 
Russia, as well as in the southern parts of Siberia. 


VOL. V. 
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in the woods or in fields which are distant frouq 
the habitations df men : he, perhaps, is equally 
averse to great heat; for he is never found in 
warm climates*. 

* In the, ci-devant province of Lorrain, polecats are very 
numerous, and much dreaded by the farmers* on account of 
the havoc they make in the poultry yards. 

m 
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THE STRIPED INDIAN POLECAT*. 


THIS animal, which M. Sotmerat brought 
from India, and which in his Travels he calls the 
wild cat of India, appears to us not to belong to 
the oat fend. but rather to that of the polecat. 
It is neiwKr like a cat in the shape of its head, of 
its body, of its ears, nor in its feet, which are 
short in the cat, but long in this animal, espe- 
cially those behind : the toes are curved like the 
squirrel’s, the nails crooked, like cats; it is per- 
haps this last character which has induced M. 
Sonnerat to call this animal a cat: 'however, 
its body is long, like the polecat’s ; which it also 
resembles ijx the shape of it£ ears,, they being 
very different from those -of- tfro 
This animal, which inhabits r th£X$p0t of Co- 
romandel, is fifteen inches long from^ifc%jdjof 
the muzzle to the origin of the tail : in' ^ze^t 
approaches the polecat. The 
four inches the nose to tjje a 


• CHAjyvCTB*,, Bptec'ivni 

; ** h W A<’ A 

^centibits* 
i ai io, sufe&fc 41 Wm 

Chat Sauvage a bandes^noir dcs Indes. - 


Sonnerat, Voy. ii. 


P- 143, pi. 90. 

I*E Pviois Rayb dc L'Inqe. — 'JSiffipar &onn. xxvl p. II !•, 
pl 2, fig. 1. 

Fascivted Wef.sel. — Shaiv's Gen, Zool. i. p. 405, pl.97. 
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brown colour mixed with yellow; the orbit of 
the eye is very large, and edged with brown: 
the distance of the end of the muzzle from the 
anterior angle of the eye is ten lines, and from 
the posterior angle fourteen lines: the space 
round the eyes, the under side of the nose, and 
the cheeks, are of a pale yellow ; the end of the 
nose, the nostrils, the whiskers, and the hair 
above the eyes, are black. The ear is round, 
and shaped like that of the polecat; ifn naked, 
except some whitish hairs round the auditory 
channel. Six large black bands run along the 
back, from the occiput to the crupper, and these 
bands are alternately separated from eaefy other 
by five long straight stripes, of a whitish colour. 
Beneath the lower jaw, and on the inside of the 
fore-legs, the colour of the hair is very pale yellow, 
on the outside it is brown mixed with dirty white. 
The outside of the hind-legs is brown, mixed 
with a little 'yellow and light green: on the in- 
side, as well as on the thighs, the hair is white, 
and in several places pale yellow : all the under 
part of the belly is c a dirty white; the longest 
hair upon the body measures eight lines. 

The. tail is nine inches loftg, and germinates in 
a point ; it is covered with browh hairs mixed 
with yellow, the Saijne, ejMpon the back of the 
head. The hind-feet ate the longest*, the' fore- 
feet, including the nails, are sixteen lines in 
length, and the hind-feet twenty-one. The five 
toes of each foot are covered with whitish and 
brown hairs; the nails of the fore- feet measure 
three lines, those of the hind-feet, four lines. 

It has six cutting teeth /did two canine in each 
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iE .FERRET*; 


..toe fevtet and vo\eca.t \>eW£ 
1 “ * ( has been a subject of doubt 



round ears; the colour of the whole body is a vfery pale yel- 
low; its length is abottt injirtetstf nches, and that of the tail 
five. — Penn . Stynops. Stnadf. p. 

2h Latin, Viverra, Furp^ JFtirtinatlu*} in Spanish, Hvroty 
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with some naturalists. The resemblance of 
colour, in some ferrets, to that of the polecat, 
may have given rise to this doubt. The polecat, 
however, is a native of temperate climates, and 
is a wild animal, like the martin. But the fer- 
ret is a native of. warm countries, and cannot 
subsist even in France, unless in a domestic state. 
The ferret alone is used in hunting rabbits, be- 
cause lie is more easily tamed than the polecat. 
Both, indeed, have a strong and disagreeable 
odour. But the most convincing proof of their 
being different animals, is, that they have no in- 
tercourse with one another*, and difter in a num- 
ber of essential characters.* The body of the 
ferret is thinner and more lengthened, his head 
narrower, and his muzzle sharper, than that of 
the polecat. He is not endowed with the same- 


Furam ; in German, Frett, Fretlel, Furette; in Polish, Lasku, 
in French, Le Furet. 

* The count is mistaken in this point, since the matter had 
been put beyond all dispute by the following fact. The 
Rev. Mr. Lewis, vicar of Llansowel in Carmarthenshire, 
had a tame ferret, which used to go about the house: at 
length it absented itself for several days, and on its return- 
proved with young: it produced nine of a deep brown colour, 
more resembling the polecat than the ferret. Mr. Lewis 
had no male of this species for it to couple with ; neither ivas 
there any within three miles, and those closely confined. 
Mr. Pennant, who notices this circumstance, says, that war- 
reners are sometimes obliged to procure an intercourse be- 
tween these auimals, to improve the breed of the latter, 
which, by long confinement, is apt to become less eager after 
rabbits, and consequently less useful# 
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instinct in finding subsistence, but, at least in 
our climates, must be carefu)ly nourished with- 
in doors, and cannot exist in the fields; for those 
Which are lost in the burrows of rabbits never 
multiply, but probably perish during the winter. 
The ferret also, like other domestic animals, varies 
in colour; and is equally common in warm re- 
gions *, as the polecat is rare. 

The female fevvet is less than the male*, when 
in season, she is so extremely ardent, that, we 
are assured, she dies, if her desires are not grati- 
fied f. Ferrets are brought up in casks or boxes, 
where they are furnished with beds of hemp or 
flax. They sleep almost continually. Whenever 
they awake, they search eagerly for food, which 
consists of bran, bread, milk, &c. They produce 
twice every year : the female goes six weeks with 
young : some of them devour their young as soon 
as they are brought forth, instantly come again 
in season, and have three litters, which generally 
consist of five or six, and sometimes seven or 
eight, and even nine. 

This animal is by nature a mortal enemy to 
the rabbit. Whenever a dead rabbit is, for the 
first time, presented to a young ferret,* he flies 
upon it, and bites it with fury; but if it be 
alive, he seizes it by the throat or the nose, and 
sucks its blood. When let into the burrows of 
rabbits, he is muzzled, that he may not kill them 
in their holes, but only oblige them to come out, 

* The ferret is found in Barbary, and is called Nimse . — 
See Shaiv’s Travels. 

t Gesn. Hist Quadr. p. 763. 
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in order to be caught in the nets. : If the ferret 
is let in without ' a muzzle, he is in danger of 
being lost; for, after sucking the blood of the 
rabbit, he falls asleep ; and even smoking the hole 
is not a certain method of recalling him; be- 
cause the holes have often several entries which 
communicate with each other, and the ferret re- 
tires into one of these, when incommoded with 
the smoke. Boys likewise use the ferret for 
catching birds in the holes of walls or of old 
trees. 

According to Strabo, the ferret was brought 
from Africa into Spain ■, which is by no means 
improbable, as Spain is the native climate of 
rabbits, and tire country where formerly these 
animals most abounded. It may, therefore, be 
presumed, that, in order to diminish their num- 
ber, which perhaps was incommodious, ferrets 
were imported for the purpose of hunting rab- 
bits in a profitable manner, instead of multiply- 
ing martins, which would have destroyed the 
rabbits without bringing any advantage to the 
hunters. 

The ferret, though easily tamed and rendered 
docile, u extremely irascible. 'His odour is always 
disagreeable i but, when irritated, it becomes 
much more offensive. His eyes are lively, and 
his aspect is inflammatory; all his mdVements’ 
are nimble, and lie is at the same time so vigor- 
ous, that he can easily overcome a rabbit, though* 
at. least four times larger than himself. 

Notwithstanding the authority of commenta- 
tors, it is still uncertain whether the ferret be the 
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ictis of the Greeks. “ The ictis,” says Aristotle; 

■ « is a species of wild weesel, snlaller than the little 
Maltese dog, but resembling the weesel in its 
hair, in the whiteness of the under part of the 
body, and likewise in the craftiness of its man* 
ners. It admits of being tamed ; and makes great 
havoc among the bee-hives, being extremely 
fond of honey. It also attacks birds, and, like 
the cat, has an osseous perns*.” \. There ap- 
pears to be a contradiction in saying that the ictis 
is a species of wild weesel, which admits of being 
tamed ; for the common weesel, which , in this 
country, is the most savage of the two, is per- 
fectly irreclaimable.' 2. The ferret, though larger 
than the weesel, can never be compared for size 
to the lap-dog. 3. The ferret appears not to 
have the cunning of the weesel, nor indeed any 
craftiness at all. Lastly, he never attacks the 
bee-hives, nor is he fond of honey. I inquired 
of M. le Roi, inspector of the royal chases, con- 
cerning this last fact. His answer follows : “ M. 
de Buffon may be assured,, that the ferrfets have 
no predilection for honey j but, when hungry; 
may be made to eat it. I have fed them several 
days with bread soaked in water mixed with 
honey. The two last days, they eat it in pretty 
large quantities ; but the weakest of them begau 
to be sensibly emaciated.” This is not the first 
time that M. le Roi has obliged me with import- 
rftat facts. Having no ferrets, I tried the same 
experiment on the ermine, by giving him only 
pure honey to eat, and a little milk for drink : 


* Hist. Aniih. lib. ix. cap. 6. 
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but he died in a few days. Thus neither the er- 
mine nor the ferret are fond of honey, like the 
ictis of the ancients j which inclines me to think, 
that the word ictis is perhaps only a generic 
name; or if it marks any particular species, it 
ought rather to be applied to the martin or pole- 
cat, both of which possess the craftiness of the 
weesel, attack the bee-hives, and are extremely 
fond of honey*. 

* Sonnini lias given a note on the subject of the ictis to thi3 
effect. The ictis of the ancients is recognised in a Sardinian 
animal which we have never seen* Celtic has mentioned it 
in his Natural History of Sardinia, hut he confounds it with 
the weesel, which is not found there. M. Azuni has thrown 
much light on the subject. The true weesel is not known 
in Sardinia: the little quadruped which they call bocamele , 
on account of its taste for honey ; although it resembles the 
weesel, both in shape and colour, differs, nevertheless, suffi- 
ciently to form a distinct species. The chief traits of dissi- 
milarity are in the manners. The bocamele has, like the 
ictis of the Greeks, a very tameable disposition; it is also 
very fond of honey, and devours the contents of the bee- 
hives. The children in Sardinia encourage the animal to 
follow them by showing it* a piece of bread dipped in honey. 
It is naturally gentle, and, when tamed, becomes amiable 
and caressing. In several parts of the island it is called dona 
di muro, g because it loves to enter aftd icmain in the holes of 
^alls. ; /r. 
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THE weesel is as common m t&Qtpetote and 
w arm climates f, as it is rare in the northern 
regions. Tjje ijrmine, oa the contrary, '.’abonnds 

* 

Gtv Zool. i. tfWL,, 

Ms**»5& VvjMpatydb oorpore t» ft&jr9taeo t subtil 
albo, cauda cdncoTore — Linn. Syst. Nat. Ghet. i. p. 99. — 
%.hubet, in. pi 133. ‘ 

JMwWSla Y i^GARfs? Aldrov. p. 307. Tonst. thutdr 

p 152* 64c .*~Ra/s Muadr. p. 195. 

I\^VsWi-A- — Getn. MuDir. p. 307. 

NiVAtis. •„ M. corpore albo, caudae apice vix piti* 
UUs Jfrigris, -<*• l#n*, Syst. Nat, Gmel. i p. 99. Vai. ?. 

La BKJbETfE. — Stiff. Hist. Nat. par Sonn. xxv. p. 125, 
pi 3, fiff. 1. 

Wees n,. — Pen#. Hist. Shrndr. it. p. 3}. — Shaw’s Gen. 
Zool. i. p. 42 b, pi 93. 


RABItAT 

M in Africa boreah, tarior m Europi 
pjyu forte haec vera 

L IP 

The weasel has small rounded ears; the whole upper part 
of the body is of a tawny brown colour, and the under part is 



f The weesel is found 'rrf *fefrbhry, and is called Fcrt-cl 
SteiU. — Shaw'* Travels 
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in the north, is seldom met with in teriifJ#* 
rate climates; and never in warm countries; 
These animals, therefore, form two distinct spe - 1 
cies. The common weesel sometimes turns 
white during the winter, even in our climate *. 
This circumstance might give rise to its being 
regarded as of the same species with the ermine. 
This mark is common to both : but there are 
others in which they differ. The ermine is red- 
dish in summer, and white in winter ; but the 
end of its tail is uniformly black. The end of 
the weesel’s tail is yellow, even when the animal 
turns white in winter. It is, besides, always of a 
smaller size, and its tail is milch shorter than that 
of the ermine. The weesel dwells not, like the 
ermine, in woods and deserts, but near the habi- 
tations of men. I have kept both species toge- 
ther; but animals which differ in climate, in 
constitution, and in disposition, never intermix. 

entirely white. It has a brown spot beneath the corners of 
the mouth. The length of its body is between six and seven 
inches, and of the tail two and a half. 

In. Greek, Ta/oj ; in Latin, Mustcla ; in Italian, Den - 
no la, Ballotula, Bemtla ; in Spanish* Comadreia ; in German, 
Wisele; fti French, La Belette ; in English Weasel, Weesel, 
Foumart , Whitred. 

* In Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Siberia, it always be- 
comes white in winter, and, on the approach summer, 
changes again to a blackish brown : it has neither the viva- 
city nor the beauty of the weesel inhabiting the south of Eu- 
rope. In Siberia, where they are called laski, the inhabit- 
ants either hunt them with dogs, or catch them in snares :■ 
their skins are sold to th$ Chinese for three or four rubles thef 
hundred- W \ 
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\s true, some weesels are larger or smaller tV\a\\ 

. others-, but the difference neve^r exceeds an inch 
in the whole length of the body. But the err 
mine is two inches longer than the largest wee- 
sel. Neither of them can be tamed, but are 
kept wild in iron cages. Neither of them vor 
luntarily eat honey, nor attack the bee-hives 
like the polecat and martin. Thus the ermine 
is not the savage weesel, nor the intis of Aristotle, 
which, he says, is easily tamed, and very fond of 
honey. The weesel and ermine, instead of be- 
ing easily tamed, are so wild, that they will not 
eat when any person looks at them : they are in 
perpetual agitation, 'al ways endeavouring to con- 
ceal themselves ; and, if a man wants to keep 
them, be must furnish them with a bundle of 
wool or flax, in which they wrap and hide them- 
selves from the light. Thither they drag every 
thing they can lay hold of, and never eat but in 
the night. They allow fresh meat to lie three or 
four days, and even till it corrupt, before they 
touch it. They sleep three fourths of the day, 
and watch their prey during the night. When 
a weesel gets among the poultry, he attacks not 
the cocks or old ■’hens, but singles gut the 
chickens and young birds, whom he kills with a 
single bite on the head, and then carries oil the 
whole one by one. He likewise breaks the eggs, 
and sucks them with incredible avidity. In win- 
ter they generally live in granaries and barns, 
where they often, remain during the spring, and 
bring forth their young among the hay and straw: 
During this period the female makes war, with 
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more success than the cat, against the rats aiu) 
mice, who cannot escape her, because she fol- ■ 
lows them into their holes. She mounts the pi- 
geon-houses, and destroys the pigeons, sparrows, 
&c. In summer they retire farther from houses, 
especially into low grounds, about mills, along 
rivulets, conceal themselves among brushwood, 
in order to surprise birds, and often take up their 
abode in old willows, where the female brings 
torth her young : she prepares for them a bed 
of straw, leaves, and other herbage, and litters, 
in the spring, from three to five. The young, 
'like those of the polecat, pine-weesel, and mar- 
tin, are brought forth blind f but they very soon 
acquire growth and strength enough to follow 
their mother in the chase. The weesels attack 
serpents, water-rats, moles, field-mice, &c., and, 
overrunning the meadows, they devour quails 
and partridges, together with their eggs. Their 
motion consists of unequal and precipitant leaps j 
and, when they want to mount a tree, they make 
a sudden bound, by which they are at once ele- 
vated several feet high. They leap in the same 
manner when they attempt to seize a bird. 

These animals, as well as *the polecat and fer 7 
ret, have a disagreeable odour, which is stronger 
in summer than in winter ; and, when pursued 
or irritated, their smell is felt at a considerable 
distance. They move always with caution and 
with silence, and never cry, but when they are 
hurt. Their cry is sharp, rough, and very ex- 
pressive of resentment. As their own odour is 
offensive, they seem not' to be sensible of a bad 
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smell in other bodies. A peasant m my neigh- 
bourhood took three new-litteyed weesels out of 
the carcase of a wolf that had been hung on a 
tree by the hind feet. The wolf was almost en- 
tirely putrified, and the female weesel had made 
a nest of leaves and herbage for her young in the 
thorax of this putrid carcase. 


The author here ingenuously quotes a letter 
he received from the countess of Noyan, dated 
at the castle of Mancehere in Britany, July 20, 
1771, in which that lady assures him, that he 
had injured the character of the weesel, by al- 
leging that no art could reclaim or render him 
docile; because she had tried the experiment 
upon a young weesel taken in her garden, which 
soon learned to recognise and to lick the hand 
from which it received its lood, and became as 
familiar, caressing, and frolicsome as a dog or 
squirrel. 

This fact the author had still farther confirmed 
by a similar experiment made by M. Giely de 
Mornas, who trained a young weesel so com- 
pletely, that the animal followed him wherever 
he went. The method of taming them is, to 
stroke them often and gently over the back, and 
to threaten, and even beat them, when they bite. 
Their odour is never offensive, but when they 
are irritated. They are fed with milk boiled 
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flesh, and water; and, unless they be starved, 
never eat honey, although presented to them. 

The author has farther illustrated this subject 
by some observations sent him in a letter from 
Mademoiselle de Laistre, in the year 1783. 
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THE weesel with a black tail, is called the 
ermine and rosclet by the French ; the ermine 
when it is white, and the roselet when it is red 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

* 

V i verba Ermine a. — Shaiv's Gen . Zool. i. p. 426. 

• Mt?:»TF.LA Krminea. M. caudre apice atro. — Linn . Systc 
Nat. Gmel. i. p. 98. 

Mustela Erminka. M. auricularum marginibus albis, 
caudce apice nigro. — Erxleh . Mam . p. 474. 

Mustela bionic alba, aestate supra rutila, infra alba, caudae 
apice nigro. — - Jiriss. Quadr. p. 176. 

I/Ii ermine <m Lr Roselet. — Buff . Hist, Nat. par Sonn . 
xxv. p. ’53, pi. 3, fig. 2. 

Stoat. — Pam. Hist. Svadr. ii. «p. 35. 

Stoat or Ermine. — Penn, Brit. Zool. i. No. IS, pi. 7.— 
Tieiv, Quad/'. p. 223. — Shaffs Gen. Zool. p 426, pi. 99. 

HABITAT 

in Enropa, Asiaque boreali, in sylvis rarioribus betulinis et 
locis uliginous. W. 

The upper pail of the body is of a pale, tawny, brown co- 
lour ; the edge* of the ears and ends of the toes, of a yellowish 
v niV; the throat, breast and belly white ; the end of the tail 
hlack . the length of the body is tert inches, and of the tail 
hve and a half, in tne north of Europe, this animal becomes 
entirely white at the approach of winter, except the end of 

VOT V 
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or yellowish. Though less frequent than the 
ordinary weesel, they are still found in con- 
siderable numbers, especially in the ancient 
forests, and sometimes, during winter, in fields 
bordering upon woods. It is easy, at all seasons, 
to distinguish them from the common weesel ; 
for the end of their tail is always of a deep 
black, and the borders of the ears and toes arc 
white. 

We have little to add to what we formerly 
remarked concerning this animal*. We shall 
only observe that it changes its colour, as usual, 
in winter. I had one sent me, in the beginning 
of March, 1757, which wag then white. I kept 
it till April, 1758, when it would probably have 
become white had it been at liberty ; but it was 
confined in an iron cage, # against the bars of 
which it perpetually rubbed, and, as it had not 
been sufficiently exposed to the cold, it still pre- 
served its summer coat. It remains as savage 
as ever, and has lost nothing of its bad smell. 
In every other circumstance, it is a healthy viva- 
cious animal, has lively eyes, a fine countenance, 
and movements so rapid, that it is impossible to 
follow' them with the eye. • It has alwuys been 
fed with eggs and flesh ; but it touches not meat 


the tail ; and it resumes its brown colour in the spring. — 
Penn. Sj/nojis. Quad. p. 27 !). 

In Latin, Jlcrmcllauits, animal Ermineum ; in Italian, 
Armellino; in (Jarman, llermelin ; in Swedish, llermelin ir- 
kntl ; in Polish, < ironoslat y ; in French, L’ Her mine, or Le 
Raselet; in English, Ermine, Stoat. 

* Sec article Weesel. 
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till it lias become putrid. It never inclined to 
# eat honey; and, being deprived of victuals for 
three days, it died, after having taken a small 
quantity of honey. The skin of this animal is 
very precious. The furs of the ermine are finer 
am\ ivuvov than \\u*e of t\\c w\\\te Ya\>\nt •, VivA 
they soon turn yellowish *, and, indeed, the 
ermines of our climate have always a slight tinc- 
ture of yellow. 

* This animal is very frequent in the north, es- 
pecially in Russia, Norway, and Lapland # f, 
where, as in every other place, they are reddish 
in summer and white in winter. They feed 
upon small animals, and particularly a species of 
rat, which abounds in Norway and Lapland, to 
be afterwards mentioned. 

In the Natural History of Norway, by Pontop- 
pidan, we have tin following remarks: 

“ In Norway, the ermine lives among the frag- 
ments of rocks. Thi> animal seems to belong 
to the weesel tribe. 1 1 is skin is white, except 
the tail, which is spotted with black. The furs 
of Norway and LapLunl preserve their whitc- 

* (Eu v res de Regnard, iorn. i. p. J7S. 

f It abounds in Kumtscliatka, the Kuriii islands and 
Siberia. In Kamtsrhatka, where they have so many furs of 
a superior quality, the ermine is not attended to ; but in Si- 
beria and Norway, their skins form a considerable article of 
Commerce. In Siberia, they are taken ir trap*; in Norway, 
they are either shot with blunt arrows, or caught by a flat 
stone propped by a baited slick, which falls on the slightest 
touch, and crushes the animal to death. Their skins are 
*old on the spot for three or four pounds sterling a hundred. 

W. 
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ness better than those of Russia, which sooner 
turn yellowish ; , and, for this reason, the for', 
mer are of greater request, even at Petersburgh. 
The ermine catches mice like the cat, and, 
when practicable, carries off his prey. He is 
particularly fond of eggs, and, when the sea is 
calm, he swims over to the islands which lie near 
the coast of Norway, where there are vast quan- 
tities of sea-fowls. It is alleged, that, when the fe- 
male brings forth on an island, she conducts her 
young to the continent upon a piece of wood, 
piloting them with her snout. This animal, 
though small, kills those of a much larger size, as 
the rein-deer, and bear. lie jumps into one of 
their ears when they are asleep, and adheres so 
fast by his teeth, that the creatures cannot disen- 
gage him. He likewise surprises eagles and 
heath-cocks, by fixing on them, and never 
quitting them even when they mount in the air, 
till the loss of blood makes them fall down.” 

The ermines are rare in temperate climates,, 
and are never found in warm countries. Tire 

t 

Cape animal, called the ermine by Kolbe *, and 
whose flesh, he remarks, is wholesome and 
agreeable to the palate, Has no affinity to the 
ermine. The weesels of Cayenne, described by 
M. Barrere f , and the gray ermines of Tartary 
and of the northern part9 of China,* mentioned 
by some travellers £, are also animals different 
from our weesels and ermines. 

i 

* Descript du Cap <!« Bonne Ksperance, p, 54 , 
f Descript. <Je la France Kquinoctiale. 
t Hist, Geu. dus Voyages, loin. ▼ i. p. 505—004- 
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THE GRISON, OR GRAY WEESEL* 


THIS animal is analogous to the weesel and 
ermine. M. Allamand gave the first descrip- 
tion and figure of it under the name of the grison, 
in the 15th volume of the Dutch edition of my 
work, which he describes in the following manner : 

“ I received,” says he, “ from Surinam, the 
email animal represented in the plate f. In the 
catalogue it was called the gray weesel, from 
which circumstance I demed the name grison, 
because I know not how it is denominated in 


* CHARACTER KPECIITCUS,. 

V i vlkr \ V i tt at a. V. nigricans, vitta alba ad humeris ad 
frontem producta. — Linn. Sysi. Nat. Qmel. i. p. 88.— 
Schreb. iii. pi. 124. 

CmttCBB.— Feuilti Vayag. i. 272? 

Le Grison. — Buff. Mist, Mat. par Sonn. xxxiii. p. 25, 



id Suranam, tor am in mans America Austral i. 

IV. 


’ Edition de Hollande, tom. xv. 
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the country where it is found. The whole upper 
part of its body ,is covered with deep brown 
hair, having white points, which gives a grayish 
brown colour: under the head and neck is a 
bright gray, because the hairs there are very 
short, and the white part is of equal lengtli with 
the brown. The muzzle, and the under part of 
the body and legs, are black ; which singularly 
contrasts with the gray colour on the head and 
neck. 

“ The head of this animal is very large in 
proportion to its body; its cars form almost a 
semicircle; its eyes are large; and its mouth is 
armed with strong grinders', and sharp tusks. 
It has six cutting teeth in each jaw, four of 
them hardly rising above the gums. Both the' 
fore and hind-feet have five toes, with yellowish 
claws. The tail is pretty long, and terminates in 
a point. 

The grison has a greater resemblance to the 
weesel than to any other animal. But it be- 
longs not to the weesel tribe; lor its body is 
too short, and its legs are too long. It is not 
mentioned by any author or traveller. I showed 
it to several persons who *had lived long in 
Surinam; but none of them knew it* ; hence it 

* The grison is said to be rare in Surinam, where it is 
called crabho dago. It is extremely ferocious, and kills, in- 
discriminately, every animal it can conquer. Captain 
Stedman, who noticed its sanguinary manners, says, that 
one of them, which escaped from its cage in the ship, where, 
it was contined in oider to be sent to Holland, killed, in one 
night, all the tn-mkoys, parrots, and fowls th.it were upon 
deck. IK 
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cither must be a rare animal, even in its native 
country, or it must live only in deserts and un- 
frequented places. The length of its body is 
about seven inches. I have not been able to 
learn any thing of its history.’* 
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THE Kttle neat animal, and may 

be considered ^ in a state between savage 
and*-; ddmetrt^. Tjie gentleness, docility, and 

SCJURUS *. 

CHAR ALTER GRNJHRICUS. 

^ " 

D0tt* primoras superiores cuneati, mferid&f $cuti. 

ad utrumquc latus superiores qffg|^ infenorts 

€«rfaJpw:b|. 
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ijioffensiveness of his manners, entitle him to re-r 
t gard and protection. Though he sometimes 
seizes birds, he is neither carnivorous nor de- 
structive. Fruits, almonds, nuts, beech-mast, and 
acorns, are his common food. * He is handsome, 
lively, alert, and extremely vigilant and indus- 
trious. He has eyes fu\\ of fire, a hue counte- 
nance, a nervous body, and very nimble limbs. 
The beauty of his figure is heightened by a tail 
, resembling a plume of feathers, which he raises 
the length of his head, . and under which he 
shades himself from the sun and weather. The 
under part of his body is furnished with an ap- 
paratus equally remarkable, and which indicates 
strong generative powers. The squirrel partakes 
less of the nature of quadrupeds than most others 
of that tribe. He generally rests almost on end, 
and uses his fore-feet like hands, in carrying his 

habitat 

in Europa, America boreali, Asiaque boreali et tempera ta, 
psquc adeo in Ceylonam. Degit in Sylvis. 

W. 

The common squirrel has two cutting teeth in each jaw ; 
four toes before, and five behind ; a long tail, cloathed with 
long hair ; the ears terminated (n tong tufts of hair the eyes 
are large, lively, and black ; the head, body, legs, and tail, 
are of a bright reddish brown ; the breast and belly are 
white ; and the hair on each side of the tail lies flat. — Pena. 
Synops. Quadr. p. 272. 

In Greek and Latin, Sciurus ; in Italian, Schirivolo, Chiri- 
volo, Schirato, Schiratola ; in Spanish, Harda-esquilo ; in Ger- 
man, Eychom, Eichhermlin ; in Swedish, Ikhorn ; in Polish, 
Wijavijurha j in Trench, l'Ecureuil. 
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food to his mouth. Instead of concealing him- 
self under the earth, he is perpetually in the air. 
He approaches t/ie birds by his lightness ; and, 
like the feathered tribes, he dwells on the tops of 
trees, and traverses the forests by leaping from 
one tree to another. He likewise builds his nest 
in the trees, gathers grains and seeds, drinks the 
dews, and descends not to the earth but when 
the trees are agitated by storms. He is never 
found in the open fields, nor in the plains. He 
approaches not the habitations of men, and never 
remains among brushwood ; but delights in the 
lofty trees of the forest. Of water he is still 
more afraid than of the earth; and we are as- 
sured, that, when he wants to pass a river or 
lake, he employs the bark of a tree for a ship; 
and uses his tail for the rudder and sails. He 
sleeps not, like the dormouse, during the winter, 
but is at all seasons awake and lively ; and, if 
the loot of the tree where he reposes be touched, 
he instantly leaves his little nest, and flies to an- 
other tree, or shelters himself under a branch, 
lie collects nuts during summer, hides them in 
the trunks or hollows of old trees, and has re- 
course to them for his winteV food : he likewise 
searches for them in the snow, and scratches otf 
the surface of it with his feet. His voice is shrill, 
and still more piercing than that of the martin. 
When irritated, he makes a murmuring or 
grumbling noise. He is too light for walk- 
ing; his movements consist of little leaps; and 
sometimes he makes considerable bounds. His 
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claws are so sharp, and his motions so quick, 
that he instantaneously climbs beech trees, 
though their bark be exceedingly smooth. 

During the fine summer nights, the squirrels 
are heard crying, when pursuing each other 
among the trees. They seem to dread the heat 
of the sun ; for, during the day, they remain in 
their nests, from which they issue, in the night, 
to eat, to frolic, and to make lore. Their habi- 
tation is clean, warm, impenetrable to- rain, and 
generally situated in the cleft of a tree. They 
begin the work by carrying small sticks, which 
they mix and interlace with moss: they then 
press and stamp it, to give it firmness and capa- 
city for holding themselves and their young. 
A small strait aperture only is left near the top, 
which is hardly sufficient to allow them to pass. 
Above this aperture is a conical cover, which 
shelters the whole, and makes the rain run off 
the sides. They generally produce three or four 
at a litter: the females icome in season in the 
spring, and bring forth in May, or the beginning 
of June. They cast their hair in winter, and the 
new fur is redder than the former. They comb 
and dress themselves with their hands and teeth, 
are very cleanly, and have no bad smell. Their 
ilesh makes pretty good eating. The hair of 
their tail is used for pencils ; but their skin is only 
an indifferent fur. 

Several species of quadrupeds border upon 
that of the squirrel ; but there arc few varieties, 
in the species itself. Some are of an ash colour ; 
but the greatest number are reddish. The small 
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gray kind is a different species, and continues aI-> 
wa}-s gray : and, without mentioning the flying 
squirrels, the vvhite'squirrcl of Cambaia* * * § , which is 
yery small, that of Madagascar f, called tsitsihi, 
which is gray, and neither beautiful nor easily 
tamed, the* white squirrel of SiamJ, the gray 
spotted squirrel of Bengal §, the striped squirrel 
of Canada H, the black squirrel ^f, the large gray 
squirrel of Virginia** * * §§ , the squirrel of New Spain, 
with white stripes ff, the white squirrel of Si- 
beria J J, the variegated squirrel, or mus ponticus, 
the small American squirrel, that of Brazil, that 
of Barbary, the palm-rat, &c., form so many dis- 
tinct and independent specie? of quadrupeds. 

Squirrels should be considered rather as natives 
of northern regions, than of temperate climates ;• 
for they abound so much in Siberia, that im- 
mense numbers of their skins are annually sold 
in that country. The Siberians, says M. Gindin, 
take the squirrels in traps, made nearly in the 
form of a fourth figure, which are suspended on 
the trees, and baited with a piece of dried fish §§. 

It was formerly remarked, that there are black 
squirrels in America. M. Aubry, curate of Saint 

* Les Voyages de Pietro della Valle, tom. \i. p. 368. 

t T,e Voyage clc Flacourt, p. ] O t. 

J I.’ second Voyage do P. Tachard, p. 2 M. 

§ Voyages dc la Comp, dos Indes (It* Hollands, tom. vii. 
j| Le Voyage de Sagard Theodat, p. 305. 

L’Hist. Nat. de la Caroline, par Catcsby, tom. ii. p. 7 T. 

** Ibid. tom. ii. p. 76. 

++ Albert Seba, vol. i. p. 76. 

{I Uriss. Regn. Anim. p. 151. 

§§ Voyage dc M. Crmelin in iSiberic, tom. ii. p. 232 
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Louis, has, in his cabinet, a squirrel, sent him 
from Marlinico, which is totally black. It is also 

l " 

distinguished from other squirrels by having no 
hair, or at least a very small quantity, on its 
ears. 

M. de la Borde, king’s physician at Cayenne, 
remarks, that, in Guiana, there is only one spe- 
cies of squirrel, which lives in the woods; that 
its hair is reddish ; that it exceeds not the size of 
an European rat ; that it feeds on the grain of 
the Maripa, Aoura, Comana, &c. ; that it brings 
forth its young, to the number of two, in the 
holes of trees; that it bites like a rat; that it is 
easily tamed ; that 1 it makes a hind of low whist- 
ling cry ; and that it is always seen alone, leap- 
ing from branch to branch. 

I am not certain that this animal, mentioned 
by M. de la Borde, is a real squirrel ; for these 
animals, in general, are not found in very warm 
climates, such as that of Guiana. The species, 
on the contrary, is very numerous in the cold 
and temperate regions of both continents. 

“ We find,” says M. Kalm, “ several species 
of squirrels in Pennsylvania, where the small 
kind, called the grOund-squirrcl, is preferred ; be- 
cause, though difficult to tame, it is most hand- 
some. The large squirrels do much mischief to 
the plantations of maize. They cut the stems in 
order to eat the pith. They sometimes come by 
hundreds into a tield, and often devour the whole 
wheat in a single night. In order to destroy 
them, a price is put upon their heads. The in- 
habitants eat the flesh of the squirrels, but put 
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little value on their skins *. The gray squirrels 
are common in Pennsylvania, and in several other 
parts of North Anferica. In figure they resem- 
ble those of Sweden ; but, both in summer and 
winter, they preserve their gray colour, and are 
likewise somewhat larger. They build their 
nests with moss and straw in the hollows of trees. 
They feed upon the fruits of the woods, but pre- 
fer the maize. They lay up provisions lor win- 
ter, and remain in their magazines during the 
great colds. These animals not only do much 
injury to the maize, but likewise to the oaks, the 
flowers of whic h they devour, so that the trees 

produce lew acprns -It is alleged, that 

they are now more numerous in Pennsylvania 
than formerly, and that they have multiplied in- 
proportion to the increase of the plantations 
of maize, which is their principal food j\” 


* Voyage de Kalm, tom ii. p. 2 Hi. 

f In North the squim U eomsnii the. greatest ?a- 

Vugos on the plantations of maize. 'Hit* damage they do to 
the planters is incredible : liundieds of them will come into a 
iktltl, climb up the sh'illti, and cat the mvcoI corn which i.% 
wrapped up in t!r: head'.: th:s. in ^ne ni.Jit, they 'till de- 
stroy thaf'erop which it has cost the poor farmer so much to 
raise. They are said to swarm in several of the provinces, 
and often descend in troops from the mountains, clearing the 
ground as they go of the. fallen acorns, nuts, and beech-mast 
making magazines of the overplus for their winter provision-, 
in holes which they dig uinfei ground for that purpose, d heir 
hoards, however, fivqueutly fall a prey either to the hogs oi 
the colonists, who seem equally anxious to discover them 
On these magazines they place al! their depcndaiice. and he 
quently quit their neat* Lo visit them, always returning with a 
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sufficient quantity of provisions to last them for some time. 
During the winter, this appears to be their only employment; 
as, in that season, they do not choose t<j quit their warm habi- 
tations, unless compelled by necessity. Whenever they arc 
observed to be particularly busy in the autumn, and to run 
about the woods in greater number than usual, it is a certain 
sign that the weather will soon become severe ; for the same 
instinct that teaches them to defend their nests from the wet, 
also directs them to provi le against the inclemency of the ap- 
proaching season, by laying in a larger stock than usual, lest the 
frost and snow should lock up their subterraneous magazines. 

A reward of about threepence a head was once offered iu 
America for their destruction ; when in Pennsylvania alone, 
8,000/. currency was paid in one year. Thcreforet, the num- 
ber killed, in th at time, mn%! have amounted to 610,000. 

W. 
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THIS auitnal is related by certain characters 
only, to the squirrel, the rat, and the loir , or tat 
squirrel. It resembles the squirrel in nothing 

* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS . 

< 

Sci unus Volucella. S. fudeus, subtu£ albido-flavescens, 
hypochondrias dilatatis, cauda Janceolata. — Shaw’s Gen. Zool. 
ii. p. 15.5, pi. 150. 9 

Sciurus hypochondrias extensis vulitans, cauda elongata vil- 
lusa. — Linn . Syst. Nat. Gmel. i. p. 153. — Sclircb. iv. p. 808, 
pi. 222. 

Sciurus minimus, liypochondriis prolixis volans, ventre al~ 
bido. — Brown, Jam. p. 438. 

Sciurus Americanus volans. — Ray’s Suadr^p. 215. 

Mus Volans. — Linn. Syst. Nat. p. 75. 

Ecureitl Volant. — Da Pratz, Louisian. ii. p. 98. 

Lii PoLATOuciiE. — Buff. Hist. Nat. par Sonn. xxvii. p. MS, 
pi. 4-7. 

Flying Squirrel. — Catesby's Carol, ii. pi. 76. — Penn. 
Hist. Quadr. i : , p. 153. — Edwards, pi. 191. 

HABITAT 

int emperatiori et calidiori Americas septentrionalis parte, in 
sylvarum arboribus gregatim. IV. 

Squirrel with round naked ears, full black eyes, and a la 
feral membrane from tore to hind-legs. The hair of the tail 

long, disposed horizontally, and longest in the middle. Th* 
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but the largehess of its eyes, and the form of its 
»tail, which, however, is neither so long, nor so 
'busliy. It approaches the fat squirrel by the 
figure of its body, by the shortness and naked- 
ness of its ears, and by the hairs on its tail, which 
are of the same figure and length. But it is not, 
like the fat squirrel, subject to be reduced to a 
torpid state by the action of cold. Hence the 
flying squirrel is neither a rat, a squirrel, nor a 
fat .squirrel, though it participates of the nature 
of each of the three species. 

Mr. Klein gave the first exact description of 
this animal in the Philosophical Transactions, 
173S. It was known, however, long before that 
time. It is found equally in all the northern 
regions of the Old and New Continents*. But 


colour above is a brownish ash, and beneath, it is white tinged 
with yellow. It is much less than the common squirrel. — 
Penn . Synops. Quadr. p. 2 93. 

Button calls this animal Le Polaionche, from Polatuchu, its 
Russian name. Jt is also called Letaga in Muscovy; Wit- 
uiorka, luUdaca , in Poland ; Sahouesquanta by the savages of 
Canada; and xhtimichpatlax by other Indians of North 
America. 

♦» 

* In the country of the Hurohs, there are three ’kinds of 

squirrels The flying squirrels, called sahouesquanta , 

are most valued. They are ash-coloured ; their head is thick; 
and a membjane, or expansion of the skin, extends from the 
fore to the hind- feet, which they stretch out when about tp 

fly The females produce three or four at a litter, &c. 

— Voy. du Pays des llurons, par Sugar d Theodat, p. 306 
There is another small animal, called ussapanick by the Vir- 
ginian Indians, and flying squirrel by the English, which, by. 
VOL. V. S 
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it is more common in America than in Europe, 
where they are rare, and confined to some north- 
ern countries, as those of Lithuania and Russia. 
This small animal dwells upon trees, like the 
squirrel. It moves about from branch to branch ; 
and, when leaping from one tree to another con- 
siderably distant, the loose skin or membrane is 
stretched forward by the fore-feet, and backward 
by the hind-feet. The skin being thus stretched, 
and drawn out laterally above an inch, augments’ 
the surface of the body, without increasing its 
quantity of matter, and, of course, retards so 
much the acceleration of the fall, that, by a 
single leap, the creature is* enabled to sail to a 
considerable distance. This motion has no re- 
semblance to the flying of birds, or the fluttering 
of bats, both of which are performed by striking 
the air with repeated vibrations. It is only a 
simple leap, depending on a single impulse: the 
motion produced by that impulse is prolonged, 
because the animal’s body is rendered spec’s 


extending tlie skin attached to its legs, in the form of wings. 
Jtlies three or tour hundred feet at a time. — Hist, dc Nouv. 
Monde, par Jean Lavt , lib. iii. p. J>8. The flying squirrel** 
are of the size of a large rat, and of a grayish white colour 
They are as drowsy and indolent as the other squirrels are vi- 
gilant and active, 'lhey are called squirrels, because 
they fly from one tree to another by means of 'a membrane 
which extends, in the form of wings, when they take their 
little flights. — Voy. dc la Honiun , tom. ii. p. 42. The fly- 
ing squirrels couie from North America; but they ha>e lately 
been discovered in Poland. — Juh:\ Hint, of Birds, p. ltf j. — 
Cuttsby, Hist. Nat. Carol, tout. ii. p. 76. 
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fically lighted, is more powerfully resisted by 
itlie air, and, consequently, falls more slowly; 
]"l}e expansion of the skin fA>m foot to foot is 
peculiar to the flying squirrel : and this charac- 
ter is sufficient to distinguish it from all other 
squirrels, rats, and dormice. But the most re- 
markable peculiarities of Mature are seldom con- 
fined to a single species. In the same genus, 
there is another animal with a similar skin, which 
extends not only from foot to foot, but from the 
head to the tail. This animal, a figure and de- 
scription of which is given by Seba *, under the 
name of the Virginian flying squirrel, seems to 
differ so greatly from our flying squirrel, as to 
constitute a distinct species. We cannot, how- 
ever, determine the nature of this animal; it 
may exist, and be of a different species from our 
flying squirrel. But it may be a simple variety 
only, or perhaps an accidental or monstrous pro- 
duction ; for it is mentioned by no traveller or 
naturalist. Seba is the only person who has seen 
it in the cabinet of Vincent.. I am always suspi- 
cious of descriptions made in cabinets; for the 
animals in these repositories are often manufac- 
tured in such a manner as to render iheir ap- 
pearance most singular. 

We have kept the flying squirrel a long time in 
a living state. It has been pointed out by many 
travellers. It is mentioned by Sagard Theodat-f, 

* Seba, vol. i. p. 7'2. tab. 44. fig. 3. 

t Voyage au Pays (It'S Hurons, p. 305. 

S 2 
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Jean de Laet*, Fernandes -f, Lk HontanJ, 
Denys §, Catesby ||, Dunion^f, Le Page du 
Pratz**, &c; and good descriptions and figures 7 
of it are given by Klein, Seba, and Edwards. 
Our own observations, with regard to this ani- 


* Hist, du Nouveau Monde, p. 88. 

f Shiimichpatlan , sen thus volans , fused pilo nigroquc pro* 
miscuc tcgitur , qni prope brack ia ct crura est prolixior , ac par- 

varum alarum forma Est autcm catena minor , 

parvo el murino cupite , magnis auriculis , &c. — Fernand . 
Hist. Nov. Ilisp. p. 9. Birt this author is wrong when he 
says, that the long hair serves the animal for wings; lor it is 
unquestionably the prolongation of the skin which answers 
this purpose. « 

I Voyage de la Hontan, tom. ii. p. 42. 

§ The hair of the flying squirrels is blacker than in the 
French squirrels. Their wings extend from the fore to the 
hind-feet, are about two inches broad, very thin, and covered 
with fine down. Their flight seldom exeeeds thirty or forty 
paces; but, if they fly from tree to tree, double these dis- 
tances will be necessary. — DcScript. Geog. de Amerlquc Sep - 
tent . tom. ii. p. 331. 

I I Ilist. Nat. de la Caroline, p. 7(J. 

hi Louisiana, two species of squirrels are very common; 
the one is entirely similar to thpse of France, the other has a 
little more of the ash-colour, and between the two fore-feet 
there is a membrane, by means of fvhicfo it springs from one 
tree to rfnother at considerable distances.— Mem, sur la Loui- 
sian e, p. 81. 

** The flying squirrels have received their denomination 
from their faculty of leaping from one tree to another, at the 
distance of about twenty-five or thirty feet. Their hind-feet 
are connected to the fore- feet by a membrane, which supports 
them in the air when they leap. They seem to fly; but 
they sink lower down, &c. — Hist, de lu Louuiane, par M. lc 
Page du Pratz, torn. ii. p. 98. 
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mal, correspond very well with what these au- 
thors relate. It is much smallej' than the squirrel. 
The one in our possession weighed two ounces 
only, which is nearly the weight of a common 
bat; but the squirrel weighs eight or nine ounces. 
Some of them, however, are larger, We have a 
skin of a flying squirrel, which, from its dimen- 
sions, must have belonged to a larger animal 
than the ordinary kind. 

The membrane, or expansion of the skin, 
which unites the fore and hind-legs of .the flying 
squirrel, and supports it in the air, makes it ap- 
proach to the bat. It also resembles the bat in 
its natural disposition ; for it reposes and sleeps 
during the day, and resumes its activity in the 
evening. It is easily tamed ; but it is subject to 
become enraged, and must be kept in a cage, or 
restrained by a small chain. Flying squirrels arc 
fed with bread, fruits, and seeds. They are par- 
ticularly fond of the buds and young shoots of 
the pine and birch trees. They soarch not for 
nuts and almonds, like the ‘squirrels. They make 
a bed of leaves, in which they sleep during the 
whole day, and never depart from it till night, 
wheu stimulated by hunger. As they have little 
activity, they become an easy prey to pine- 
woesels, and other animals which climb trees; 
aud of course, the species is not numerous, though 
the females generally bring forth three or four 
young at a time *. 


* According to Dr. Pallas, the (lying squirrel is common in 
the birch and pine forests of Siberia. They inhabit the 
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highest places, and make their' nests in the trunks. of trees. 
They never leave their ( holes in the day time, but seek their 
food among the birch trees, either as soon as it becomes dusk,' 
or in the night. This consists of the catkins, which appear 
in the spring and ripen in the summer. They also feed on 
the buds of the pine tree. This little creature is seldom seen 
upon the ground, though, from a habit of cleanliness^ it al- 
ways deposits its dung at the foot of the tree where it? lives, 
and by this rneaus the hunters discover its haunts. When it 
springs from one tree to another, it expands the skin attached 
to its body with its feet, and thus flies to a considerable^! is- 
tance, sometimes using its busby tyil as a rudder to direct its 
motion. 

The female brings forth from two to four young ones, 
which are born blind and naked; she^ttendc them carefully, 
and covers them with her skin. W, 
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the taguan, or great flying 

SQUIRREL*. 


I HAVE said, in the preceding article, that 
there fire, larger flying squirrels than those of 
which me have£ivtn descriptions, and that there 

f CHARACTER SPECIFIC US. 

Sciuros Pi ’ KiV rista. S. hypochondrns piolixis volitans, 
supra jpatnrajttssime ex castaueo, snbtus dilute ferrugmeus, 
lel supra nlger, wbtu$ canus, cauda coi pore longiore, villo- 
sissima, terete, nigricante, media feriugmea. — Linn . 

Nat, Gmel, i. p. 15$. — Pall . MiscelL Zool. p, 54, pi. 6, fij. 
1,2. — Schieb . iv. p|. 22V. 

Sciurus maxim us vofens, sive Tclis Volans. — Briss> An. 
Lugd . B. 17 62, p. 12, No. 15. 

Sciurus Sacitta# hypochondria prolix is vohtans. 
caqda piano pinnata I a n eedl&ta. — Erxleb, Mamnu p, 4 §9. 
CiVRtta Vol\ns.-~ PSfent. Tnd. iii. p. 269, 270. 

14 Tacvah on G*an# $cureuil Volant.— •- Hist . 

N&fffleSgmvi , ’'•» * * ‘ 

Gth .. ^ % p. ]^#lv 1*$, 159. 

4"* P-pC !>»• vs- 

'if\BjT\r 

in Java, aliisque insulis indicts, raros. 

It an} be remarked that a strong general leseinblance takes 
place between the taguan and the petaunne opossum (didel- 
phis pi tain us), which in all piobability, is also a native ot 
many of the Indian isles, as well as of New Holland, and 
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is, in the Royal Cabinet, a skin five and a half 
inches long, while that of the common species 
exceeds not four inches. But this difference is ’ 
nothing, when compared to that which subsists 
between our flying squirrel, and the East India 
tagium, whose skin was sent from Machian to 
the prince de Conde, who was so obliging as to 
allow me to examine it. This great flying squir- 
rel, which is preserved in the cabinet of Chantilly, 
was twenty-three inches long, from the point of 
the nose to the extremity of the body. These 
animals are found not only at Machian, but in 
the Philippine islands, and probably in many 
other parts of India. The <Jne just mentioned 
was taken on the Malabar coast. Its size is gi- 
gantic, when compared with the flying squirrels 
of.Russiaand America; for the latter exceeds not 
four and a half or five inches in length. Neverthe- 
less, the taguan, or great flying squirrel, re- 
sembles the other species in figure and in the 
prolongation of the skin, which is perfectly 
similar. But, as the difference of size is so re- 
markable, it ought to be considered as a distinct 
species. 

The great flying squirrel differs from the small, 
1. In size, being twenty-three inches long. 2. In 
the length of the tail, which is twenty-one inches. 
Besides, the tail is not flat, like that of the com- 
mon kind, but round, like that of the cat, and 
covered with long, blackish, brown hair. The 


may have been sometimes confounded by travel lets with the 
-taguau. — Shaw’s Gen. Zool. ii. p. 161. IF. 
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eyes and eaVs of both species are similarly situ- 
ated, and the black whiskers are proportionally 
the same; but the head of the la:ge kind is 
smaller in proportion to the size of its body. 
4. The face is entirely black; the sides of the 
head, and the cheeks, are mixed with black and 
white hairs ; on the top of the nose, and round 
the eyes, the hair is a mixture of black, white, 
and red. Behind the ears there are dark, long, 
brown hairs, which cover the sides of the neck; 
these are not to be found in the common kind. 
The top of the head, and of the whole body, as 
far as the tail, is sprinkled with black and white 
hairs, where the black predominates, because the 
white hairs are black at the roots, and become 
white near their extremities only. The under 
part of the body is of a dirty white colour, which 
extends below the belly. 5. The prolongation of 
the skin is covered above with dark brown hair, 
and below with yellowish ash-coloured hair. The 
legs are of a reddish black colour, and the upper 
part of the tail is brown. This brown shade 
grows gradually deeper till it becomes black at 
the extremity of the tail. 6. The feet of the 
great flying squirrel have the same number of 
toes as in the common kind; but those of the 
former are covered with black, and those of the 
latter with white hair. The claws are thin and 
hooked, like those of a cat. From this resem- 
blance, and that of the tail, the animal has re- 
ceived the name of the flying cat. The large 
claw of the fore-feet is five lines and a half long, 
and the longest of the hind-feet only live lines. 
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I 

The figure of this animal, drawn by M. de Seve 
as perfectly as the state of the dried skin would 
pmfrv inhere 

*age in the General History of Voyages *ilv 

“ In the Philippine islands, there is a yfeies 
of flying cat, of the size of a hare, and of -the 
colour of a fox, which the natives call tejgmn. 
It has wings like a bat, but covered with hair, 
which they make use of in leaping from ant tree 
to another, at the distance of thirty palm».^ 

After writing this article, a work of !£.. de 
Vosmaer, containing descriptions of several-qua- 
drupeds and birds, has come to my hands. I 
there read with pleasure the description of the 
great flying squirrel, and some remarks concern- 
ing the smaller species. 

M. de Vosmafcr informs us, that he saw', in the 
possession of the prince of Orange, twp'pf-the 
small flying squirrels alive ; but that they did not 
li<£ long. 

f* They slept,” he says, “ almost the whole 
4‘ay. "When briskly pushed, they made a small 
effort, as if they intended to fly ; but they stole 
a WAv •»«mwcUately$ being exceedingly timid. 
my are fond of heat; and, when uncovered, 
they quickly enncfl&fed thetnseives under the 
wool which formed their bed. Their* food was 
soaked bread, fruits, &c., which they ate, like 
the squirrels, by sitting on their posteriors, and 
holding the food with their fore-paws. At th< 


* II V. G«n. des Voyages, tom. x. p. 410. 
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approach of night, they became more vivacious 
and restless. The difference of climate had un- 
questionably great influence on these animals, 
which appeared to be extremely delicate*.” 

These remarks of M. de Vosmaer correspond 
with my own observations. I have just now one 
of these little animals (March 17, 177£) living in 
a cage, with a small box in its bottom. It con- 
tinues the whole day covered w#fh the cotton, 
and comes out in the night only to take food. It 
has a faint cry, like that of a mouse, which is 
never heard but when the animal is forced out 
from among the cotton. Though its teeth are 
very small, it bites severely.* Its hair is ex- 
tremely smooth and agreeable to the touch. 
There is no way of making it extend its wings, 
but by obliging it to fall from a height. It is so 
remarkably chilly, that I cannot conceive how 
it can defend itself from the cold in the northern 
climates; since in France, if not kept in a cham- 
ber, and furnished with wool or cotton to lie on, 
and even to wrap itself all over, it would perish 
in a very short time. 

With regard to the taguan, or great flying 
squirrel, let us attend to the remarks ,of* M. de 
Vosmaer; “ The small flying squirrel, described 
by M. de Bufl’on, has a great affinity to the 
larger species. They both have similar mem- 
branes, not for flying, but for supporting them- 
selves in the air, when they leap from branch to 
branch. 


* Descript, cl’une Ecureuil Volant, par M. Vosmaer, p. a. 
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“ The skin of the great flying squirrel , which 
is a more proper appellation than that of the 
flying cat., was sent me in a dried state. M. Alla- 
mand has given a short description of this animal 
from a female subject preserved in the cabinet 
of the Leyden Academy. 

“ Valentine first mentioned these animals, and 
says, that they are found in the island of Gilolo, 
and go by the\>ame of flying civets. He remarks, 
that they have lung tails, like those of the mon- 
keys; that, when at rest, their wings are not seen; 
that they are wild and timid; that their head is 
reddish, with a mixture of gray ; that their wings, 
or rather membranes, are covered on both sides 
with hair; that their bite is so strong, that they 
easily escape from a wooden cage in a singlenight; 
that, by some people, they are called flying mon- 
keys; lhatthey are also found in the island ofTernat, 
where they were first mistaken for sqnirrels, only 
the head was thinner and larger, there was gray 
hair above the muzzle, and a black line run the 
whole length of the back; that the extensible 
skin, which adheres to their bodies, is garnished 
with hair, as white, on the under side, as that of 
the belly ; and that, when they leap from tree to 
tree, they extend their membranes, and have tfieu 
the appearance of being flat.*’ 

In the work of M. 1’Abbe Prevost,* it is said, . 
that this animal is found in the Philippine islands, 
where it is called taguan. 

“ I have seen two females, the one in the Ley- 
den cabinet, the other in that of M. Hcctcrcn , 
at the Hague. The colour of the body was a 
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\\rr\ii c\\esuut; deeper on the back, and the end 
of the tad was blackish. The difference of 
sex is distinguishable by six sfnall paps, placed 
at equal distances, in two rows, from the breast 
to the belly. I have also seen two males in 
the prince of Orange’s cabinet. The length 
of the body, in Rhenish measure, was one foot 
five inches, and that of the tail one foot eight. 
The head is more pointed tha/ that of the 
squirrel. 

“ The ears are small, pointed, and covered 
on the outside with short, fine, clear brown hair. 
Above the eyes, there are two long, brownish., 
yellow hairs; but there are 4bne on the eye- 
lids. , On each side of the muzzle, there are long, 
black, rigid whiskers. The nose is naked; the 
teeth, like those of the squirrels, are two above 
and two below, of a deep yellow colour, and 
very long. The grinders are at the bottom of 
the muzzle. 

<f Both fore and hind-feet, especially the lat- 
ter, are concealed by the membrane, which 
covers them nearly as far as the paws. The 
fore-feet are divided into four black toes, the two 
middlemost, and particularly the third, being 
much longer than the other two. The hind- 
feet are also black, and divided into five toes, 
.four of which are of equal length; but the 
fifths or innermost, is much shorter, and has 
the appearance of a simple appendage. The 
claws are large, sharp, black before, white 
below, and broad at the origin. The articu- 
lations of the toes are similar to tho^e of the 
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<c The skin or membrane is thinnest in the 
middle} where it is about four inches broad on 
each side, and exceeds not the thickness of fine 
Indian paper. In other parts, it is also very 
thin, of a clear texture, and garnished with small 
chesnut hairs. Near the fore and hind-feet, it 
becomes thicker, and rises in the form of a bag, 
widest at the thighs, and growing gradually nar- 
rower toward*^ the paws. This part is closely 
covered with brovm and black hairs. Upon the 
fore-paws it appears loose, hangs down like a 
rag, and is covered with thick hair. The ex- 
ternal edges of this skin are bounded with a 
thick selvage of l^ack and gray hairs. 

“ The upper part of the head, the back, and 
the origin of the tail, are covered with pretty 
long, thick hairs, black in the under part, and 
mostly of a grayish white colour at the summits. 

“ The hairs of the tail are black, more gray 
near the body, and so disposed as to make the 
tail appear round. 

“ The cheeks are of a grayish brown colour; 
aud the throat, breast, and belly, are of a clear 
whitish gray. On the under side of the mem- 
brane .there are also gray hairs j but they are 
Yery thinly scattered.” 


The king’s cabinet lias acquired^* taguan 
since this article was written, which is better 
prepared than the one we have described. It 
was sent to M. Aubry, rector of St. Louis, from 
the coast of Malabar. It is only fifteen inches 
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nine lines long, which is but two thirds the 
size of the prince of Conde’s: it is also evi- 
dently much younger, for the grinding teeth 
scarcely appear above the gums. Like other 
squirrels, it. has two cutting teeth both above 
and below. The head seems small in pro- 
portion to the body ; the nose is black ; there 
are also black hairs mixed with some tawny 
ones round the eyes and jaws.,,; The cheeks 
and top of the head are gr ?$\ the longest 
hairs of the whiskers, which measure an inch 
and ten lines, are black. The ears, like the 
squirrel’s, are garnished with great blackish hairs, 
fourteen lines long : the hairs behind the ears are 
chesnut brown, and longer than those of the 
body. The under part of the neck is deep 
tawny mixed with black; the arms or fore-legs 
to the wrist, where the prolongation of the skin 
begins, are, as well as the skin itself, of a tawny 
black: this skin beneath, is of an ash-colour 
mixed with tawny brown. All the hair .on the 
upper part of the body, from the crown of the 
head to the tail, is sprinkled with black and white, 
aud this last colpur prevails in some places: the hair 
is about an inch long. The thighs beneath the 
prolonged skin, are of a tawny in which the black 
prevails; the legs and feet are black: the nail? 
are five lines long. The under part of the body 
is of a white gray, which extends to the neck. 
'Hie tail, five inches long, is garnished with hair? 
measuring eighteen lines ; this hair is of a gray 
black at the base of the tail, and increases in 
blackness to the tip. 



THE GUAY SQUIRREL* 


TflfS .i'iAyal inhabits the northern regions 
of both wo l ids/' It has a great resemblance to 
the squirt tl, from which it differs only by the 

* CHARACTER SPBCIFICUS. 

« 

Sciurus Cinereus. S. cineratis, ventre al )o, auricuiig un~ 
berbibus. — Linn, Sj/st. Nat . Omel. i. p. 1*7. — Erxlck Mom* 
p. 418. — Schreb iv. p. 766, pi. 213. 

Scmrus Virgmianus cinereus, auriculis exaibo flavicaotittus* 

— Brits. Quadr. p. 153. 

Sciurus major griseu^ cauda extrema cotnosa, pilis difiusis. 

— Browne , Jam , p. 4fc3. 

Le Petit Gris. — Buff. Hitt. Nat . par Sonnf ^xxvii. 
p. 175, pi. 11. 

Gray Squirrel. — Pe$n. Hist . Quadr. ii p. 144. *~Arct„ 
Zool. i. p. 116. No. 49. — Catesb. Carol* ik p. 74, pi. 74. — 
Shaw’s Gen . Zool. ii. p, 137, pi. 147. 

HABITAT 

in Amerita. jcpfcejatnonali$ wWibus ^ylyatkffs ; nidificat 
in cavis arboribuft * 

The ears of tb$ $ray squirrel sSfe pl&in : tjppK of a 
dull gray colour, miked with black, and 4rilh a 

dirty yellow. The belly and insides of the legs are white. 
The tail is long, bushy, gray, and striped with black It is 
about the size of a half-grown rabbit. — Penn . Synops. 'shield**, 

p. 282. 
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following external characters: it is larger than 
.the squirrel, and its hair is not reddish, but of a 
gray colour, more or less deejj. The ears are 
deprived of the long hairs, which adorn those of 
the common squirrel. These differences, which 
are constant, seem sufficient to constitute a dis- 
tinct species. Several authors maintain, that 
the gray squirrels of Europe differ from those of 
America ; that the former belong to the common 
kind, whose colour changes witV the season in 
our northern climates. Without pretending to 
deny this last fact, which, however, is not pro- 
perly ascertained, wc consider the gray squirrel 
of Europe and that of America as the same animal, 
and as a species distinct from the common squir- 
rel ; for our squirrels are found in North America 
as well as in the north of Europe. They are of the 
same size, and their colour is of a more or less lively 
red, according to the temperature of the climate. 
At the same time, we find, in both continents, 
other squirrels, which are larger, and whose 
hair is gray or blackish in all seasons. Besides, 
the fur of the gray squirrel is much- finer and 
softer than that of the common kind. Hence 
it appears, that these, two animals, the differences 
between which are constant, and their species, 
though very similar, have never intermixed, 
ought to be regarded as separate species. M. 
llegnard * affirms positively, that the gray squir- 

* These gray squirrels are the same with the French squir* 
rels, only their reddish colour changes to gray during the 
winter snows. The farther north, they turn always more 
gray. The Laplanders make war against them in the winter: 
and their dogs are so well trained to this species of hunting. 
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rels of Lapland are the same animals with oar 
French squirrels. This authority would be suf- 
ficient, were it wot contradicted by other evi- 
dences. M. Kegnard has written some excellent 

that they never failed to discover the squirreds upon the 
highest trees, and to advertise the hunters who accompanied 
ns. We shot some of them with our guns; for the Lap- 
landers had not then their round arrows, with which they 
biing down thcse^aiii Dials ; and we had the pleasure of see- 
ing with what.dextfc^ity and quickness they take oil* the skin; 
The hunting season begins about Michaelmas. Almost every 
native of Lapland is occupied in this business, which is a con- 
siderable article of commerce. Forty skins are sold for a 
crown. But there is no merchandise in which a man may be 
more deceived, than in that of the* gray squirrel and ermines, 
for you buy without seeing, the fur side of the skins being 
always turned inmost. There is no distinction to be made. 
The good and bad are all sold at the same price. We learned 
from our Laplanders a surprising fact concerning these gray 
squirrels, which was afterwards confirmed by our own ex- 
perience. They often change the places of their residence, 
and notone of them can be found during the whole winter 
where there were millions the preceding year. In their 
marches from one part of the country to another, when it be- 
comes necessary to pass ^ lake or a river, w hich are very fre- 
quent in Lapland, tiie^e animals lay hold of a piece of pine 
or birch bark, which they draw to the edge of the w r ater, 
mount upon it, and abandon ihernSelves to the pleasure of the 
w ind and waves. The}^ erect their tails in the form of sails; but* 
if the wind blows too strong, or the waves rise high, both pilot 
end vessel are overturned. This kind of shipwreck, which 
often consists of three or f?>ur thousand sail, ^generally et> 
riches some Laplanders, who find the dead bodies on the 
shore, and, if they have not lain too long on the sand, pre- 
pare the furs in the oidjnary maimer. But when the wind? 
are favourable, the poor creatures make a happy voyage, anc 
arrive at their destined port. This remarkable fact migh- 
Lave the appearance of a fable, if it had not fallen within in} 
".w") .^iWrMrr^inn — OZ/ntre* fh Tf. Reynard , tom. i. p. 103* 
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theatrical' works; but he was not much versant in 
natural history : neither * did he remain long 
enough in Lapland to see th«? squirrels change 
their colour. It is true that some naturalists, and 
among this number is Linnaeus, tell us, that in 
the northern regions the squirrels change their 
colour in winter* ; which is not improbable, as, 
in these climates, hares, wolves, and weesels also 
change their colours. But this ehange is from 
yellow or red to white, and not from yellow or red 
to an ash colour. But, to confine ourselves to 
the squirrel, Linnseus, in the Fauna Suecica, says, 
(estate ruber, hyeme incamis. The change, there- 
fore, is from red to White, or rather from reddish 
to whitish ; and it is not easy to conceive why 
Linnseus, in the last edition of his System a Na- 
ture, should have substituted, in place of incanus , 
the word cinereus. M. Klein f assures us, on the 
contrary, that the squirrels in the neighbourhood 
of Dantzick are reddish in winter as well as in 
summer ; and that there are, in Poland, gray 
and blackish squirrels as well as the reddish kind, 
which never change their colour. These gray 


* Sciurus vulgaris habitat in arboribus frequens, 

testate ruber, hyeme incanus. — Faun. Suec. p. 9. Sciurus 
vulgaris. . . . ./Estate ruber, hyeme, cinereus. — Syst. Nat. 
*p. 63. 

t Sciurus vulgaris rubicund us. . . . Nostrates tam in silvis 

quam in cavtris vulgaris et hyeme et sestate rubri In 

Polonia utique vuigares cinerei non mutantes pellem ; baud 
fari quoque vuigares nigricantes, &c. — Klein. Quad. p. 53. 

Ukrania, inter sciuros coloris rutili, nigricantes spec- 
tainur.— Hzaczymki, auct . Hist. Nat. Polon . p. 33). 
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and blackish squirrels are found in Canada and 
in all parts of North America. Hence the gray 
squirrel may be regarded as an animal common 
to both continents, and of a different species 
from the ordinary squirrel. 

Besides, we never see our squirrels, though 
very numerous in the forests, unite together in 
flocks. Neither do we ever see them travel in 
company, approach the waters, or traverse rivers 
on the bark of \fecs. Thus they differ from the 
gray squirrel, not only in size and colour, but in 
manners and habits ; for, though the navigations 
of the gray squirrel seem to be hardly credible, 
yet they are attested by such a number of wit- 
nesses f, that we cannot say absolutely that they 
are false. 


* The Virginian squirrels are nearly of the size of rabbitU- 
They are black, or mixed with black and white. However, 
the greatest number of them are ash-coloured. — Descript, des 
lndcs Occident, par Jam Lact, p. 8tt. The finest fur brought 
from the Iroquois country is the skin of the black squirrel. 
Tliis animal is as large a cat of three months old ; it is ex- 
tremely vivacious, very gentle, and easily tamed. The Iro- 
quois make robes of this fur, which they sell for seven or 
eight pbtr ’es. — Charlevoix, llisl^de la Nov. France, tom. i 
p. ‘273: 

-f- Rei veritate nititur, quod Goan eras ex Vincentio Belufc' 
censi et Olao M. referet : sciuros, quaudo aquam transire cu- 
piunt., lignum Jevi.ssimum aquae imponere, eique insidentes, & 
cauda, non tamen ut vult, erecta, sed continuo mota, velifh 
cantes, ncque flante vento, sed tranquillo mquore iransvehi £ 
quode fide dignus fidusque nicus emissiarius ad rnsulas Goth- 
landiee plus simplici vice observavit, et cum spoliis in littori- 
bus ibidem collectis redux, mirabundus mihi rctulit. — Disser 
Mio dc Sciuro volant*. — Transact. Angl. No. 427, p. 33. ~~ 
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Of all the wild quadrupeds, the squirrel is sub- 
ject, perhaps, to the greatest varieties, or whose 
species, at least, is approached by the greatest 
number of neighbouring species. The white 
squirrel of Siberia *, appears to be only a va- 
riety of the common kind. The black f and the 
deep gray J squirrels of America may be varieties 
of the gray squirrel. The Barbary, the palm, 
and the ground squirrels, are three, species which 
'make a very near approach to ciaeh other. 

We have few historical facts concerning the 
gray squirrel. Fernandes ■§ remarks, that the 
gray or blackish squirrels of America dwell upon 
trees, and particularly upon the pine ; that they 
feed upon fruits aud seeds; that they amass 
provisions for the winter, which they deposit in 
the holes of trees, where they also retire to pass 
the severe season ; that in these holes the females 
bring forth their young, &c. Thus the manners 
of the gray squirrel differ from those of the com- 
mon kind, who build nests, like the birds, on the 
tops of trees. We cannot, however, pretend to 
determine absolutely that this blackish squirrel 

Klein tie 3tutd. p. 53. Uortice iuterdum sciurus navi gat. — 
Linn. Syst. Nat. p. 63. 

* Sciurus albus Sibericus; L’ecureuil blanc de Sibirie. 

Briss. Rcgn. Anim. p. 151. 

t Sciurus * Mexicanus. — Hcrnand. Hist. Mexico , p.582. 
Sciurus niger ; L'ecurcuil noir. — Briss . Rcgn. Anim. p. 
151. 

t L'ecureuil <V Amerique. — Scba, vol. i. p. 78. tab. 48, 
fig* 5; Sciurus obscure c.inereus. Sciurus Americanus. — 
Briss. Regn. Anim. p. 1 52. 

5 Francisci Fernandes. — Hist. Anhnal. Nov. Orbts, D.fln 
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of Fernandes is the same with the. gray squirrel 
of Virginia, or that both of them are the same 
, with the gray squirrel of Europe *. We only 
mention it as a probability ; for these three ani- 
mals are nearly of the same size and colour, in- 
habit the same climates, have precisely the same 
figure, and their skins are equally used under 
the denomination of the gray fur , or the fur of 
the gray squirrel f . 


* They agree in their manner of feeding with the Euro 
pean kinds, and have all the same sort of attitudes. 

TV. 

f Pennant observes that they are eaten by some people, and 
are esteemed very delicate. Their skins, in America, are used 
for ladies’ shoes; and are often imported into England for lin 
jng or facing for 9 loaks. W 
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THE SJEETOfcN m&Y SQUIRREL. 


WE have here figured a gray squirrel of Siberia, 
which the abbe Aubry has preserved in Yus ca- 
binet, and which difl'ers sufficiently from the gray 
squirrels of other northern countries for us to 
presume that they, form two distinct species. 
The. ear 9 of thjgjt kind are furnished with long 
hair, the skin W of a clear gray, and th * tail 
white, and rather short ; whereas the common 
gray squirrel has naked ears, the upper part of 
the body and the sides are of a cinereous gray, 
and the tail is of the safoe colour : it is also some- 
what larger and thicker in the body, and the tail 
considerably longer than in the Siberian species. 

The hair of this pretty little animal is nine 
lines in length ; it is of a silvery gray colour at the 
end, and a deep guay at the root. ATbe tipper 
part of the body, the bead, the Ikies, and the base 
of the tail, are of a uniform gray colour. All the 
under part -oOii& bpdy, beginning at the lower 
jaw, vdul^^jbove the muzzle, it is gray ; but 
the fort&dfidj top of the head, and the sides 
of the cheeks to the ears, are mixed with a light 
tint of red, which becomes stronger abo\ e the 
eyes and from the lower jaw : the ears before. 
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are furnished with hair of a deeper gray than 
that on the body : round, and above the cars, 
there are long red hairs, which form a sort of 
bunch, of a quarter of an inch, or five lines, in 
breadth. The outside of half the fore-legs is of 
a yellow mixed with cinereous giay : the inner sur - 
face is white mixed wi‘ h a little yellow. The hind- 
legs, from the ham, and the four fc' 1 a re brown 
vnli red ; it has four toes before and five 
behind. The hajrs of the tail are twenty-one 
lines long; those at the end are two inches: 
this white tail, with its long hairs, appears very 
different from that of our gray squirrel *. 

* Latreille thinks that Pallas has mentioned this species in 
his Travels, and that it is the gray squirrel of Kracsnoiarsk 
which the Russians call bielka. Great numbers of them 
sometimes arrive, on the approach of autumn, in the countries 
situated between Mounts Sa'iana, and Tong auska: this hap- 
pens when they emigrate from north to south on account of a 
scarcity of champignons, or cedar-cones, in their own territo* 
ries. — Pallas's Trarck, French edition, 8vo. v. p. 70. 

W 
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THE MADAGASCAR SQUIRREL* 


A large squirrel inhabits Majl&gascar, which, 
in the form of its head, of its body, and 
other exterior characters, resembles our Euro- 
pean species, but it differs in size, in the colour 
of its hair, and in the length of its tail. It is 
seventeen inches long from the end of the muzzle 
to the origin of the tail, whilst the squirrel of our 
woods is not more than eight inches and three 
quarters. The head also measures, to the end 
of the occiput, three inches four lines, while that 
of our squirrel is not more than two inches. 
Thus the African squirrel is of a different species 
from those of Europe and America: besides, the 
hair is of a deep black. This colour begins on 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICCS. 

Sciurus Madagascariensis. S. niger, subtus, naso auricu- 
lisque albido-flavescentibus, cauda iongissmia angustata. 

L i.... -^uii. de Madagascar. — Buff'. Mitt. Mat. par Sonn. 
axv. p. 178, pi. .5. 

Madagascar SaujqREi. — S/iaw’v Gen. Zool. li. p. 128. 


W. 


*t> Madagascar. 


ItlBlTVr 
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the nose, extends under the eyes to the ears; 
covers not only the top of the head and the neck, 
but also all the upper part of the body, the front 
of the fore-legs, the thighs, the hind-legs, and 
the feet: the cheeks, beneath the neck, the breast, 
and the back part of the fore-legs, are yellowish- 
white; the belly, and interior surface of the 
thighs, are brown mingled with a little yellow. 
The hair’of the body is about an inch long. The 
tail, which is quite black, is remarkably small, and 
longer than the body, which is not the case in 
any other species of squinel. The trunk alone 
measures sixteen inches and three quarters, inde- 
pendent of the hair, which is two inches long, and 
forms a plume on the sides of the tail, which 
gives it a flat appearance in the middle. 





THE GREAT MALABAR 
SQUIRREL* 


THIS squirrel, the skin of ariMril i was brought 
us by M. Sonnerat, is vei^^lpfrent from ours, 
in size and the colours ^oody. From the 
end of the muzzle to ti||jfei!$g}n of the tail the 
animal measures fifteeq|p#&6* six lines, and the 
tail is of the same lengtJ^’Thfrbody, following its 
curvature, measures sevm%$|.Io&fe.^ eight lines, 
and the hairs that cover tytwfjL ^|^J|tfCerently 
disposed from those of then, 

* char$$P sw^t^Wk .‘ 4 

Sciurus Maximus. & stpli ex subtut 

niger, cauda nigra, auriculi* attbbarbatis. — Linn. \ Syst. Nat. 
Gmel. i. p. 14-9. — Sckreb. iv.<p/784, pt 217, B. 

Sciurus (maximus) feHrdgineu* subtua flarepxns, artub** 
extus caudaque nigris. — Shaw’s Gen. Zool. ii. pi 127. 

Le Grand EcuREUrL de la cote de MaLarah. — Buff. Hist* 
Nat. par Sonn . xxv. p. 180, pi. i. — Sonn. Vcy. aiuc Ind. ii. 

, " .JO, pi. 37. 

G re at *Ticiu i rrel.**~ ■ Shaw * s Gen . Zool. ii. p. 127, pi. 146. 

HABITAT 

in regione Indiae Mahe, et littore Malabarico. 

W. 
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we compare this squirrel with those of our cli - 
mate, it is a giant. 

The upper part ,of the head is of a chesnut 
brown, and forms a great patch, that extends 
from the forehead to the middle of the nose. The 
other parts of the head are covered with 3 fine 
orange yellow ; and the end of the nose is yellow 
mixed onlv with a little white. The orange 
colour prevails also round the eyes and on the 
cheeks. The elrs are covered with rather long 
and very tufted hair. These hairs, which are eight 
lines long, look like a brush with the ends cut 
off. They are of a deep chesnut colour, as well 
as the band which runs from* the ear on the back 
of the cheek, and all that which covers the oc- 
ciput. A white band, of unequal size, runs be- - 
tween the ears, and separates the colours of the 
head from those of the neck. From the occiput 
arises a very black point, which edges the neck, 
the legs, and spreads to the shoulders on the 
deep ferruginous colour which covers all the body 
and sides, as well as the hind-legs. This same 
black runs in a stripe along the middle of the 
back, and spreads on the hind quarters, the 
thighs, and the tail. 

The under part of the lower jaw, the neck, the 
belly, the thighs, the legs, and the fore-feet, 
are yellowish-white; but this colour hq£ more of,, 
the orange under the belly and the litiftTHeet. 
The tail is fifteen inches six lines long, and is 
covered with very black hairs, which measure 
two inches three lines. 

Finally, this squirrel resembles purs in thr 
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shape of the body, head, and members; the only 
remarkable difference is in the tail, and the hair 
which covers the ears*. 

* I have substituted the original figure by Sonnerat for 
that given by the count de 13uffon, which is confessedly from 
a dried skin, and by no means so characteristic of the animal 

W. 



THE COQUALLIN, OR VARIED 
SQUIRREL* 


THIS animal/ which was sent to me front 
America, under the name of the orange squirrel , 
I recognised to be the same with that which 
Fernandes calls qualucallotquapachliy coztiocoto - 
quailing. But, as these Mexican words are dif- 
ficult to pronounce, I have abridged the last into 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sciurus Variegatus. S. corpore supra higro, albo fus- 
coque variegato. — Linn. Syst. Nat. GmcL i. p. 1.51. — . Erxlcb . 
Mamm. p. 421. — Schreb . p. 780, pi. 218. 

Le Coqu allin. — Buff. Hist . Nat. par Sosm. xxxii. p. 165, 
pi. 13. 

Coruallin. — Shaw's Gen . Zool. ii. p. 144. 

Varied Squirrel. — Penn. Hist. 3u&dr. ii. p. I17. # 


II A BIT AST 

in Nova Hispania, sob arboruro radicibus aliisque in cavern is, 
in quibus etiam zeae alio r unique cerealitim pro hjeme penuitf, 
colligit tk 

Squirrel with plain earsj the upper part of the body 
varied with black* white, and brown, and the belly tawny. 
It is twice the size of the common squirrel. — Penn. Synops 
Gtuadr. p. 28 5. 

f Fernand. Hist Anim. Nov. Hispan. p. 8. 
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THE COQUALLIN, &C. 

coquallin. It is not a squirrel, though it resem- 
bles that animal in figure, and in bushiness of 
tail; for it differs from the squirrel, not only in 
several external characters, but in its dispositions 
and manners. 

The coquallin is much larger than the squir- 
rel: In duplam fere crescit magnitudinem , says 
Fernandes. It is a handsome animal, and its 
colours are very remarkable. The belly is of a 
fine yellow colour, and the head, as well as the 
body, are variegated with whi’te, black, brown, 
and orange. Like the squirrel, it covers itself 
with its tail; but it has no pencils of hair at the 
tips of the ears; it mounts not upon trees; and it 
dwells-, like the ground squirrel, in holes, and 
under the roots of trees, where it brings forth its 
young. It lays up grain and fruits for nourish- 
ment during the winter. It is timid and crafty, 
and so wild that it can never be tamed. 

The coquallin sterns to be peculiar to the South 
American regions. The white and orange squir- 
rels of the East Indies are much smaller, and 
their colours are uniform.' They are genuine 
squirrels, which dwell and bring forth upon trees. 
But the coquallin,* and ground squirrel of Ame- 
rica, live under the earth, like rabbits, and have 
no relation to squirrels but what arises from their 
figure- 
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THE PALM SQUIRREL*, THE 
BARB ARY SQUIRREL f, AND 
THE GROUND SQUIRREL* 


TIIE palm sqliirrcl is of the size of a rat, oi 
of a small squirrel. He li\es upon the palm 

* Cl I \RACTfiK SPECJJ 1CI S. 

Sen nns Pi!M\ni m. S. biibgriiseus ; stmstribus flaucan 
tihu& caudaque aibo mgioque line at a. — Linn* Sybt. Nat Gmel 
1 . p. 1 10 — Sdncb.w. p. *>0°, pi- 220. — *■ Erxleb. Mamm. 
p. 423. 

St iukus Pai m \ri \i (mus palmarum \ulgo), coloris ex rufo 
et mgro mixti, tanms in doi^o flavicantibus. — Briss . Quadr. 
No. 10. p. 150. 

Mlstlla Ai rjcan a. — Clus. .Eror.^. 1 12. — Jonst . Quad). 
p. 153. — Ray s Quadi . p. 2 1 0. 

La Pai misti-. — huff. Ihst. Nat. par Sonrt . xxvii. p. 180,, 

p). 1 1 . 

Paim Squirrel. — Penn. Hist. Quadr. ii. p. 119; Shaw* 
Gen. ZooL u. p. 140/ 

nABITAT 

• 

in JfyS# et Africa, num et in America? Clc eerie Linrre 
pu&t. v In arkoribtfs praeciquH Palmis degit: nucuta cocos 
praeertrm amarntf, * * ... - * ,, h. " 

Thfe palm squirrel has plain ears, an obscure pale yellow 
stupe on the middle of the back, another on each side, a thud 
on each side ut the belly , the two last being \ery 'hstint*. 
The icsl ot the hair on the sides, back, and head, is blaA ani 
re l, veiy closely m xed ; that on th* th*gh* and legs i.> more 
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Lees, and from that circumstance he has had his 
name. By some he is called the palm rat , and 

red. The belly is of a pale yellow. The hair on the tail 
does not lie flat, but encircles it; it is coarse, and of a dirty 
yellow, barred with black. — Penn . Synops . Quadr. p.287. 

f CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sciurus Gf.tulus. S. fuscus, striis quatuor alhidls longi* 
tudinalibus. — I. Ann, Sysi. 'Nat. G Intel, i. p. 150. — Schreb . iv. 
p. 806, pi. 221. 

Sciurus Getulus. S. coloris c* 'rufo et nigfo mixti, 
taeuiis in lateribus alternating albiset fuscis aut nigris. — Briss. 
Quadr. p. J57, No. 1 1. 

Sciurus Getulis. — A’drov. p.405 — Gcsn. &uadr. p.112. 
— Jonst. Qua dr. p. 163, pi. 67. — Ray's Quadr. p. 210. 

Le Barbaresque. — Buff. Hist. Nat . par So?in . xxvii. 
p. 18*), pi. 13. 

White-striped Squirrel. — Penn . Hist. 8uadr. ii. p.150. 
Barbarian Squirrel. — Edwards , p. 198. 

Barbary Squirrel. — Shaw’s-Gcn. ZooL ii. p.146, pi. 14$. 

HABITAT 

In Barbariae littore occidentali. W. 

The Barbary squirrel has full black eyes, and white orbits. 
The head, body, feet, and tail, are ^cinereous, inclining to red. 
The colour is lightest on the legs. The sides are marked 
lengthwise with two white stripes. The belly is white. The 
tail is bushy, marked regularly with shades of black, one be* 
ncath another. It is of the size of the common squirrel.-—* 
Penn. Synops . Quadr . p. 287. 

X CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sciurus Striatus. S. flavus, striis quinque fuscis longitudi- 
nal i bus. — Linn. Syst. Nat. Gfnel. i. p. 150. — Erxleb . Mamm . 

p. 426. 

Sciurus Striatus. S. fuso-flavescens, striis quinque Ion- 
gitudinalihus nigricantibus. — Shaw's Geiu ZuoL ii. p. 149. 
VOL. V. U 
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by others the palm, squirrel. But, as he is nei- 
ther a rat nor a squirrel, we have given him the’ 
simple denomination of le palmiste. The form of 
his head is nearly the same with that of the 
short-tailed field-mouse, and covered with frizzled 
hair. Ills long tail trails not, like that of the 
-rat, hut is elevated vertically, without, however, 
lying on his back, like that of the squirrel. The 
tail is covered with hair longer than that of the 
body, but shorter than the hair on the tail of a 
squirrel. A!on,^ the spine of the baek, from the 
neck to the tail, there is a whitish stripe, accom- 


Sciurus Carolinf.nsis. — Bris*/ Qaadr. p. 155, No. 9. 

Le Suisse *. — Buff. Hist . Nat . par Sonn. xxvii. p. 189- 
pl. 13. 

Ground Squirrel. — Catesby’s Carol, ii. pi. 75. — Laro'f 
Carol, p. 124. — J Edwards, pi. 181. 

Striped Dormouse. — Penn. Hist. 2uadr. ii. p. 157. 

Striped Squirrel. — S/taiu’s (Jen. Zool. ii. p. 149, pi. 148. 

HABITAT 

in America septentrional i, nec non in Asia boreali copiosus, 
sub terra, canal i longo bifori cum concameratiouibus lateral]** 
bus pluribus distinct is pro singula tnesse. Rarissime arborev 
asccndit. IV. 

The ground squirrel has plain ehrs. The ridge of the back 
is marked with a pale yellow stripe, bounded above and be- 
low with a line of Inack. The Wad, body, and tail, are of a 
reddish-brown colour ; the tail is darkest. The breast and 
belly are white, and the nose and feet pale red.. The eyes are 
full. — Pam. Synops . Quudr. p. 288. ' 


* So called, according to Charlevoix, from their skim* 

being rayed with black and white, like the breeches of the 
Syvitaers, who form the pope’s guard. W* 
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Rallied on each side with a brown stripe, which is 
followed by Another white stripe. This striking 
character, by which this animal would appear 
to be distinguished from all others, :s found to 
be nearly the same in the Barbary and ground 
squirrels. These three animals have such a re- 
semblance to each other, that Mr. Ray* ima- 
gined they constituted but one species. If it be 
considered, however, that the palm and Bar- 
bary squirrels are only found ivi the warm cli- 
mates of the Old Continent, and that the ground 
squirrel, described by Lister, Catesby f , and 
Edwards J, is peculiar to t he cold and tempe- 
rate regions of the. New World, we must con- 
clude them to be different species. By a 
closer examination, we perceive that the white 
and brown stripes of the ground squirrel are dif- 
ferently disposed from those of the palm squirrel. 
In the palm squirrel, the white stripe, which ex- 
tends along the spine of the back, is black or 
brown on the ground squirrel, and the white 
stripes are placed next the black, as the black 
are next the white in the palm squirrel. Be- 
sides, the palm squirrel has only three white 
stripes; but the ground squirrel has four. The 
latter turns his tail upon his back, but thd former 

* Sciurus getulus Caii, mustc-Ia Africana Clusii, eadem no- 
bis videtur. Descriptio nuisteUe Africans? cum sciuri 

gel till descriptionc satis bene convenit, ut non dubitem idem 
Animal esse : huic similis est sciurus a clarissuno Dam. Lister 
©bservatus et de«criptu«. — Rays Synops. Qua dr, p. 216. 

f Caiesby, Ilist. Nat. de la Caroline, tom. ii. p. 75. 

X Edward?, Nat. Hist, of liirds, part iv. p. 1 Si- 
ll 2 
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does not. The pa!m squirrel dwells upon trees; 
but the ground squirrel keeps always on llie 
surface of the eartji, and from this circumstance 
he has obtained his name. In fine, the ground 
squirrel is smaller than the palm squirrel : from 
all these considerations, they appear to be two 
distinct species. 

We are assured that the palm squirrel is com- 
mon in Senegal, in the country of the Jalof ne- 
groes, and in the lands bordering on Cape Verd. 
It frequents inhabited places, and it also oftener 
lives in the bushes than on the palm trees. They 
are very lively little animals; we frequently sec 
them, in the day-time, cross the roads to go 
from bush to bush, and they remain on the 
ground at least as often as they do upon the' 
trees. 

With regard to the Barbary squirrel, as it is a 
native of the same continent and climate, as it is 
of the same size, and nearly of the same figure, 
with the palm squirrel, they might be considered 
as varieties of the same species. By comparing, 
however, the description and figure of the Bar- 
bary squirrel given by Caius *, and copied by 
Aldrovandus f and Johnston J, with the descrip- 
tion and figure vve hav e giyen of the palm squir- 
rel, and by again comparing Edwards’s descrip- 
tion and figure of the Barbary squirrclj we shall 
perceive distinctions so remarkable as- to point 

* Sciurus gefcuius Can, fipud Gesaer, Hist. &uadr. p. S47 
f Aldrov. tic Qundr. Digit, p. 405, 
t Johns, de Cluadr. p. 1 13, 
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ovxUYvese amm\s asbeVrogutg to Afferent spe- 
* c \es. AW t\u? three arc in the roya\ cabinet. In 
the Barbasy squirrel, the head and face are 
rounder, the ears larger, and the hair of the tail 
longer and more bushy, than in the palm squir- 
rel. In the form of the head and body, the 
Barbary squirrel resembles the squirrel more than 
the rat, and the palm squirrel resembles the rat 
more than the squirrel. The Barbary squirrel 
has four white stripes, the pahn squirrel only 
three. In the palm squirrel, the middle white 
stripe runs along the spine of the back; but, in 
the Barbary squirrel, the stripe along the back is 
black mixed with ned, &c. Besides, these ani- 
mals have nearly the same manners and disposi- 
> tions as the common squirrels : they all feed 
upon fruits, which they carry to their mouth f>y 
their fore-paws. They have the same voice and 
cry, the same instinct and agility. They are 
extremely gentle and lively. They are easily 
tamed, and contract such an attachment to their 
habitation, that, after leaving it, they spontane- 
ously return. The figure of both is handsome. 
Their robe, which is striped with white, is more 
beautiful than that of the squirrel ; their size is 
smaller, their body lighter, and their movements 
equally prompt. Like the common squirrel, the 
palm and Barbary squirrels dwell on the tops of 
trees ; hut the ground squirrel never rises from 
the earth, in which, like the long-tailed field- 
mouse, he makes a retreat impenetrable by the 
water. Unless completely tamed, lie bites every 
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person indiscriminately *. Hence, in manners 
and dispositions, lie lias a greater resemblance to 
the rats and neld-mice than to the squirrels j*. 

* Voyage du Paysdts Iluions, parSagard Theodat, p. 306 . 

f Dr. Shaw has given the following account of these ani- 
mals, chiefly collected from the observations of professor 
Pallas. The ground squirrels are extremely common in Si- 
beria, inhabiting the maple and birch woods of that country, 
and generally forming their nests or burrows near the rpot of 
some tree: they are*never known to ascend trees in the man- 
ner of other squirrels^ unlevs suddenly surprised or pursued, 
when they climb with great expedition, and conceal them- 
selves among the branches : they collect their stores during 
the autumnal season, and on the setting in of winter conceal 
themselves in their bui rows, the .entrances of which they 
Stop ; and pass tiie greatest part of the rigorous season in 
sleep, and in feeding on their collided stoics: but if, bj an 
unusufl continuance of seveie weather, their provisions hap- 
pen to fail, they then sallv out in, quest of fiesh supplies, 
and occasional! v make their way into granaries, and even into 
houses. In i ne choice of their food they are remat kably 
nice, and have bf-en obstuved, after filling their pouches with 
rye, to f! n^ it cut on meeting with wheat, and replace it 
with the sufx i ioi giaiu. They are of a wild nature, and am 
by no means easily reconciled to a state of captivity j conti- 
nuing timid, and showing no symptoms of attachment to 
their owners. They, are taken nu.rtly on account of their 
skins, which, though forming bu op ordinary fur, 
hate a \eiy pleading appearance wftl^w'eperly 'disposed, 
and ate said to be chiefly sold to the CflmfSG, ' Tfc h&pbceu 
doubted, whether those ,Americj®bn *VBS*Hy df the 

same species with the Europeis.pr $ but the dif- 

ferences are by no means such as t^JUstify a specific distinct 
tion ; consisting merely in * Very trifling variation of size 
and colouis. — Gen. ZooL ii. p. 150 . 

ir. 
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THERE are two species or constant varieties of 
these little animals in Guiana, where they have 
acquired their name. The first, which we have 
figured under the name of great guerlinguet is 
more than twice as large as the second, which 
we have called little guerlinguet. Both were 
given us by M. Sonnini de Manoucourt, and we 
have discovered that they are the same animals 
which M. de la Borde mentioned to us by the 
name of squirrel. I have justly fold that I was 
not certain that this animal was a true squirrel, 
because the squirrels are not found in very hot 
climates. In effect, I have been since informed 
that there is no species of true squirrel in Gui- 
ana. The animal they call guerlinguet, indeed, 
resembles the European aquiirel m the shape of 
its bead, in the teeth, and die habit of curling 
its tail on its bank; bqt^t differs in being’ longer 
and less tufted^, and*ia general its body is not of 
the saipfe* Ib^Sa ’or” proportions as ihaft of our 
squirrel. The little specie* of guerlinguet, which 
differs from the great only in being half the size, 
is still farther removed from our squiriel. They 
have also given this little animal another name. 
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tor they call it the wood-rat. at Cayenne, because 
in reality it is not bigger than a rat. The other 
guerlinguet is nearly of the same size as our 
French squirrels ; blit its hair is shorter and less fer- 
ruginous, and the little guerlinguet has still shorter 
hair, and the tail is not so well furnished as the 
former: both live on the fruit of the palm-tree; 
they climb the trees very slowly, where, how- 
ever, they do not remain constantly, for they are 
often seen to run on the ground. 

The following i's the description of these two 
animals. 

The great male guerlinguet has no bunch of 
hairs at the ears, like the squirrels; its tail does 
not form a plume, it is smaller, being but seven 
inches five lines from the end of the nose to the 
origin of the tail, while the squirrel of our woods 
is eight inches six lines. The hair is of a tawny 
brown at the root, and deeper *;«. the tip; it is 
only four lines long: it is of a chesnut brown 
on the head, the body, the exterior of the 
legs, and the tail ; and of a paler red on the 
neck, the breast, the belly, and inside of the 
legs: it is also gray and yellowish-white under 
the jaw, and the neck ; but the pale red pre- 
vails oif the breast and on one part of the belly, 
and this orange- coloured hair is mixed with 
gray shades on the inside of the thighs. The 
whiskers are black, and one inch nine lines long. 
The tail also is as long as the body, being seven 
inches five lines: therefore it is longer in pro- 
portion than that of the European squirrel : it is 
rather flat than round, and nearly equally thick 

TJ/Tt 1 »■»% *vt. "'V '(! f TY > l TTrTI 
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to eleven lines loner, and it is rayed, as it were, 
w\t\\ mtWsUntA \mu\s of lawny Y>to\\\\ \ \l\s 
with black hairs. There is also on the interior 
of the fore-arm, near the wrist, a bundle of 
seven or eight black hairs, which are seven 
lines long, and this character is wanting in our 
squirrels. 

The little guerlinguet measures only four inches 
three lines from the’ end of the nose to the origin 
of the tail, which, being but three inches three 
lines long, is much shorter in proportion than 
that of the great guerlinguet; but otherwise, these 
two animals perfectly resemble each other in the 
shape of the head, the body, and the limbs: the 
hair only of the little guerlinguet is not so brown ; 
the body, legs, and tail, are shaded with olive 
and ash colour, because the hair, which is only 
two lines long, is ash-brown at the roots, and 
tawny at the tip. The deep tawny prevails on 
the head, the belly, and the interior of the thighs; 
the ears are garnished with tawny hairs within, 
while those of the great guerlinguet are naked, 
the whiskers are black, and composed of vtiy 
supple hairs, of which the longest measure thir- 
teen lines: the legs and feet are covered with a 
little tawny hair; tluj nails, which are blackish, 
are large at the base, and crooked at the end, 
nearly like those of cats. The breast and upper 
part of the belly, are mouse-gray mixed with red, 
while, in the great guerlinguet, these same parts 
are of a red, faint and whitish. Tire hairs of 
the tail are. mixed with brown and tawny. The 
testicles of this little guerlinguet were much 
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larger than those of the great guerlinguet, in pro- 
portion to its body, although these parts were in 
the great guerlinguet of the same size as in our. 
squirrels*. 

* Pennant, and, after him, Dr. Shaw, have placed the 
guerlinguet among the dormice: it is tli3 Mi/oxm Gnerlingus 
of the latter author, but it is not as ye; clearly ascertained 
to what genus it properly belongs* 

If 
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TI1E RAT* 

NATURE, \>y descending gradually from 
great to small, from strong to weak, counter- 
balances every part of her works. Atteutive 

* ML'S. 

1’IIARACTKK C.KXXSRICUS. 

Dentes primores superiftres cuneati. 

-fl/o/arautrinque ties, rarius duo. 

Clavicular, perfect at 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS* 

Mus Rattus. M. cauda longissima squamosa, corpore 
atro, subtus canescente. — Linn. Sj/st. Nat . Gmel. i. p. J 27. — 
Sc hr eb. iv. pi. 170. * 

INI us Rattus. M. cauda clongata, palmis tetradactylis 
cum unguiculo pollicari, corpore griseo. — Erxleb . Mamnu 
p. 382. 

Mus (rattus) cauda longissima, obscure cinereus. — Bt'iss. 
Qua dr. p. 1 08, No. 1. 

Mus domesticus major. — Gcsn. Quadr. p. 731.- — Aldrov. 
p. 415. — Ray's £uadr. p. 1 7. 

(Jus. — Jonst. t&uadr. t. Ob. 

1.e Rat. — Buff- Hist . Nat. par Sonn. xxv. p. 184, pi. 6. 

Black Rat. — Penn. Hist. £uadr. ii. p. 17b. — Shaiv’s Gen, 
SuoL ii. p. 52. 


HABITAT 

in Persia et India; nunc etiam, boreali parte excepta, in 
Kuropa ; ex qua per naves in African! et American! delate 
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solely to the preservation of each species, she 

creates a profusion of individuals, and supports 

by numbers the small and the feeble, whom she 

hath left unprovided with arms or with courage. 

She has not only put those inferior animals in a 

condition to perpetuate and resist by their own 

numbers, but she seems, at the same time, to 

have afforded a supply to each by multiplying 

tbe neighbouring species. The rat, the mouse, 

the field-mouse,* the water-rat, the short-tailed 

field-mouse, the lat squirrel, *he garden squirrel, 

the dormouse, the shrew-mouse, and several 

others, which I mention not, because they do not 

belong to our climate, form so many dist inct and 

separate species, but so analogous to each other, 

that if any one should happen to fail, the gap 

in the genus would hardly be perceptible. It is 

this great number of neighbouring species which 

hath given to naturalists the idea of genera ; an 

idea which can only be employed when vve view 

objects in general, but which vanishes whenever 

we consider Nature in detail, 

« 

esse furfur:*. in Tahiti tauten frequens, rarior in reliquis 
maris australis instil is. # Jl\ 

The rat has two cutting teeth in each jaw, four toes before, 
five behind, and a slender taper ttiil, naked or very slightly 
haired. It is of a deep iron-gray colour, nearly black ; live 
belly is eineritious, and the legs dusky and almost naked. 
There is a claw in place .of a fifth toe. on the fore-feet. 
Its length is seven indies, and that of the tail near eight. — 
Pam. Synnps. Quutlr. p. 299 . 

In Greek, Mbf ; in Latin, Jlfus m;tjor , Ratios; in Italian, 
JRafo di rasa; in Spanish, Raton; in German, Rafz; in Swe- 
dish, liotta; in Polish, Sczurez ; in French, Lc Rut . 



Men at first gave distinct names to objects 
which appeared to differ from each other; and, 
at the same time, they gave general denomina- 
tions to objects that seemed to be nearly similar. 
Among a rude people, and in the infancy of all 
languages, there is hardly any thing but general 
terms, or vague and ill- formed expressions for 
objects of the same order, though very different 
from each other. An oak, a beech, a linden- 
tree, a fir, a pine, a yew, wouM, at first, have 
no other name but that of a tree\ afterwards the 
oak, the beech, and the yew, would all be called 
oak ; when the?>e were distinguished from the? fir. 
the pine, and the yew, the three latter would be 
called Jir. Particular names could only be in- 
vented in consequence of a minute examination 
of each different species; and the numbers of 
these names are augmented in proportion to the 
extent of our knowledge of Nature: the more 
we exramine her, proper and particular names 
will become more frequent. When natural ob- 
jects, therefore, are represented to us under ge- 
neral denominations, or by classes and genera, it 
is recalling the darkness peculiar tcf the infant 
state of human knowledge. Ignorance is the 
parent of genera ; but science will for ever con- 
tinue to create and to multiply proper names ; 
and I shall never hesitate in adding to their num- 
!kt, as often as I have occasion to delineate dif- 
ferent species. 

Several species of small animals have been 
confounded under the generic name of rat : but 
'Ve shall confine this name solely to the common 
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rat, which is of a blackish colour, and infests the? 
habitations of men. The rat commonly frequents 
granaries and barns, and from thence, when 
food is scarce, coiftcs into our houses. lie is a 
carnivoruus, or rather an omnivorous animal: 
he seems only to prefer hard substances to those 
which are tender or succulent. lie gnaws linen, 
cloths, furniture, makes holes in the walls, lodges 
iu the ceilings, and in the void spaces between 
the wall and the«wainscolmg. From these lurk- 
ing places the rats issue in quest of food, and 
transport thither every substance they can drag, 
forming considerable magazines, especially whfti 
they have young to provide for. The female 
brings forth scutuI times a year, but always in 
the summer season. "The litter generally consists 
of five or six. They an: lend of warmth, and, in 
winter, insinuate them suites near the chimneys, 
or lodge among hay or straw : in spile of cats, 
poison, and snares, the.-e animals multiply so 
greatly, that they ofn-:i do much damage. In 
old country-houses, whe 1 v grain is kept, ami 
where the vicinity 6f barns and magazines of 
hay facilitates their retreat, they often in- 
crease so prodigiously, that the possessors 
are obliged to remove and desert their hubi- 
tations, unless the ra!s happen to destroy each 
other. It is well known, that rats, when 
pinched for food, eat one another. 'When a 
famine is created by too great a number being 
crowded into one place, the strong kill the weak, 
open their heads, and first cat the brain, and 
then the rest of the body. Next day, the war ir. 



renewed, and continues in the same manner till 
most of then' are destroyed. This is the reason 
why these animals, after being extremely trouble- 
some, disappear all of a sudden, and return not 
for a long time. The same thing happens to 
field-mice, whose prodigious multiplication is in- 
terrupted only by the hostilities they exercise on 
each other, when provisions become scarce. This 
sudden destruction is ascribed by Aristotle to the 
operation of rains. But rats are not exposed to 
rain, and the field-mice kndw how to guard 
themselves against its effects ; for the holes they 
inhabit are not even moist. 

The rats are as lascivious as they are voraci- 
ous : they squeak during their amours, and cry 
when they fight. They prepare a bed for their 
young, and soon learn them to eat. When the 
young begin to issue from their hole, the mo- 
ther watches, defends, and even fights with the 
cats in order to save them. A large rat is more 
mischcivous, and nearly as strong, as a young 
cat. The fore-teeth of the rat are long and 
strong: the cat is not a good biter j and, as she 
uses her claws only, she requires to be both vi- 
gorous and accustomed to fight. The vveesel, 
though smaller, is a more dangerous and formi- 
dable enemy, because be follows the rat into his 
hole. Their strength being nearly equal, the 
combat, often continues long : but the method 
of using their arms is very different. The rat 
wounds only by reiterated strokes with his fore- 
teeth, which are rather destined for gnawing than 
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biting; and, being situated at the extremity of 
the lever or jaw, they have not much force. 
But the weesel bites cruelly with the whole jaw, 
and, instead of quitting his hold, he sucks the 
blood from the wounded part ; and, therefore, 
the rat uniformly falls a sacrifice to the weesel. 

Of this species, as in all those which consist of 
numerous individuals, there are many varieties. 
Beside the common rat, which is blackish, some 
are brown, others graj', reddish, and even totally 
white. The white rats have red eyes, like the 
white rabbit, the white mouse, and all the other 
animals which are perfectly white. The whole 
species, and its varieties, appear to be natives of 
temperate climates, aud are more diffused over 
the warm than the cold regions. There were no 
rats originally in America* ; but those imported 
from Europe multiplied so prodigiously, that they 
were long the scourge of the colonies, where they 
had no enemies but large serpents, which swal- 
lowed the rats alive. They have been carried by 
ships into the East Indies, and all the islands of 
the ludian Archipelago f ; and are found like- 
wise in Africa J. But, towards the north, they 
have never multiplied beyond Sweden ; for what 


* See la Descript, des Antilles, par le P. du Tertre, torn. ii. 
p. 303 ; PHist Nat, ties Antilles, p. 261 ; Nouveaux Voyages 
aux Isles de PAmerique, torn. iii. p. 160; Damper, tom. iv. 
p. 225. 

f Lettres Ed ifi antes, Recueil xviii. p. 161. 

1 Voyage de Guinee par Bosnian, p, 241 ; PHist. Gen. des 
Voyages, par M. J'Abbe Prevot, tom. iv. p. 238. 
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are dolled Norwegian and Lapland rats, are ani- 
mals of a different species. 

Pontoppidan remarks, “ that neither the wood 
nor water-rats can live farther north than Nor- 
way i that there are several districts, as that of 
Hordenver, in the diocese of Bergen ; and others, 
in the diocese of Aggerhum, where no rats are to 
be found ; and that the rats on the south banks 
of the river Vormen soon perish when carried to 
the north side of it, This difference,” he adds, 
“ can only be ascribed to certain exhalations of 
the soil, which are destructive to these animals.” 
These facts may be true : but we have often dis'-’* 
covered that Pontoppidan is an author who de- 
« serves nqt entire credit. 

M. le Vicomte Querhoent has favoured me 
with the following remarks : that the rats, trans- 
ported from Europe to the Isle of France, in- 
creased to such a degree, that, it is alleged, they 
made the Dutch leave the island. The French 
have diminished the number, though great quan- 
tities of them still remain. Some time, adds M. 
de Querhoent, after a rat resides in India, he 
acquires so strong a smell of musk, that he scents 
every thing for a considerable space round his ha- 
bitation ; and it is alleged, that, when he comes 
near wine, he makes it turn sour. — This Indian 
rat appears tto be the same which the Portuguese 
call cheroso, or odoriferous rat. La Boullaye-le- 
Gouz says, “ that it is very small, and nearly of 
the figure of the ferret j that its bite is venom* 
ous ; that its smell is immediately perceived when 

VOL. v. x 
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it enters a chamber ; and that it cries kric, kfk, 
kric 

This rat is likewise found in Madura, where it 
i9 called the scented rat. It is mentioned by the 1 
Dutch voyagers, wh<5 tell us, that its skin is a3 
fine as that of the mole, but not so black f J. 

Abundance of rats are also found in Africa §. 
In the north, on the contrary, they scarcely pro- 
pagate beyond Sweden ; and what we call Nor- 
way, Lapland ‘rats, &c., are different animals 
from our rats. 

Rats appear to exist in eveiy country inhabited 
Of' frequented by mankind j for, from the account 
of voyagers, they have been found every where, and 
even in newly discovered countries, Mr. Forster 
says, that the rat is found in the South Sea islands, 
and in the country of New Zealand } that there 
are a prodigious quantity in the Society islands, 
and especially at Taiti : where they live on tire re- 
mains of the food which 'the natives leave in their 
huts, on the flowers and seed vessels of the Ery- 

thrina corallodendrum , on bananas, and other 
« 

* Voyage de la Boullaye-lc-Gouz, p. 250. 

f Recueil lies Voyages qui ont^servi a l’Etablisseraent de 
la Comp, dea Indes Orient, tom. ii. p. 275. 

{ M. Morand, a gentleman of the faculty at Paris, has no- 
ticed a remarkable disposition in the rat to form stones. Ten- 
or twenty rats which he examined, were attacked by this dis- 
ease. It is more frequently met with in malfesj than in fe- 
males* and almroit all the old rats have either stones in their 
bladders, or diseased kidneys. W. 

§" See Bosnian's Guinea, and Hist. Gen. des Voyages, 
tom. iv. p. 238 , 
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fruits i and, when these are wanting, on excre- 
ments of all sorts. They are even sometimes 
bold enough to gnaw the feet of the sleeping na- 
tives. They are much rarer m the M&rquisat 
and Friendly islands, and we rarely see them in 
the New Hebrides *. 

It is singular enough that the species of our 
rats have been found in the South Sea islands j 
while, in -the whole extent of the American con- 
tinent, these same species are not tb be met with ; 
and that all the rats which actually exist in the 
New Continent, have been carried there by our 
vessels. 

According to M. de Pages f, there is, in the 
> deserts of Arabia, a species of rat very different 
from any we are acquainted with. “ Their 
eyes,” says he, “are large and lively: their 
whiskers, their snout, and the top of the forehead 
are white, as well as the belly, the feet, and the 
end of the tail : the rest of the body is yellow, 
and the hair long and very clean : the tail is mo- 
derately long } but it is thick, and of a yellow 
colour like the body, and tipped with white. 
My Arabian companions eat these rats, after they 
have killed them with*a stick, which they throw 
'tVj*ijt-great address in the way of a quadruped, 
or of a bird, that they wish to hit/’ 

* 

* Cook’s second Voyage. 

f Voyage autour du Monde, manuscrit, par M. de Pages. 
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TO this'spedje^ rall^ic^l^^^^pown 

for a few y^s^F only$| bait the ap- 
pellatiou o£#w*t«i<?*. TSi^animal is mentioned 


* CHARACTER WBCiylCtJ^. > 

sfc v ,. 

Mus Decuman us. M. eauclal^gissiroa' squamata, corpore 
setoso griseo subtus albido. — JfaL Gmel i. p. 127. 

— Schieb. iv. p. 645, pi. 

MUS NORWEGICUf 
tylis cunjt uj 

▼usj iofra albicans. — Bkss. Quadr . 

ItoM^ayicus Gem Aquat. 

Ee Nut, 2 Vbff. 



palmis tetradac- 
- Erxleb. Mamm. 

supra dilute ful- 
ir Sm*. short. p. 27 , 



*4 4 g0t 

>T. — Shaw j^Gcn . Zool. ii. p. 51 . pi. 130 . 

- Pem®tilk, A *adr. 178 . — Brit, 


BKm ML: 

hodie Europa, a ori- 

ginis. In Anglia ignotus ante annum 1730 , t m Gallu ante 
1750 . Degit prcecipue ad aquas, beneqne natsft et urinatur. 
Fodit subterraneus, et reperitur quoque in domibus. 

/ * • . W. 


Rat with the head, back, and sides, of a light brown co- 
lour, mixed with tawny and ash-colour; breast and belly 
dirty white; feet naked, and of a dirty flesh-colour ; fore-feet 
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by no naturalist, except Mr. Brisson, who calls.it 
' t i )e W aod-rat. It is larger and more mischievous 
tt\an the common rat. It has reddish hair, a very 
long naked trni, and the Spine of the back arched 
like that of die squirrel. £lta body is likewise 
thicker.; and it^has wi>1*k|p like a cat. It is not 
above nine or ten years jjgjfce this species was dif- 
fused throng) the euvi r<$BS of Paris, From whence 
these animals camels uncertain * ; but they 
have multiplied prodigiously, - t 'Neither is this 
wonderful, wheu watsonsider that they generally 
produce from twelve to fifteen young at a litter, 
and sometimes eveq,, nineteen. They were fhW 
discovered at Chantilly, Marly-la-Ville, and 
Versailles, where th6y committed great ravages. 
M. Ie Boy favoured, me with great numbers of 
them, both living aad dead, and communicated 
to me the remarks, he had' made upon this new 
species. The nwdes are larger, stronger, and 
more mischievous than the females. When hard 
pursued, or when we attempt to seize them, 
they face about, and bite the stick or the' hand 
that strikes them. Their bite is not only cruel, 
but dangerqgs ; for it is instantly followed by a 
considerable J|we] I ing, and tlj e wound) though 
‘small, djfiw soon behl. The fiifnates, baring 
forth three times a year: hence twq iodf^kftfals 

furnished with four toes, and a claw iostead of the fifth; 
length from nose to tail nine inches ; tail the same; weight 
eleven ounces ; is stronger made than the common or black 
rat. — Penn. Syncps. &mdr. p. 300. 

* We have reason to believe they were originally brought 
in ships from the East Indies. If. 
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of this species may produce at least thirty-six- 
young in twelve months. The mothers prepare 
a bed for their offspring. Some of the females 
sent us, which we kept in cages, were, with 
young j and, two or three days before they 
brought forth, we observed that they gnawed the 
wood of the cages, and made of the cuttings, 
which were in considerable quantities, a conve- 
nient bed for their little ones. 

The brown *rpts have some qualities which 
make them approach to the nature of the water-rat. 
Though every where diffused, they seem to pre- 
Ter the banks of waters. The dogs pursue them 
with the same remarkable Airy as they cha^ the 
water-rat. When pursued, and they find it 
.equally easy to take to the water, or to conceal 
themselves in brushwood, they choose the water, 
enter it without fear, and swim with great dex* 
terity and ease. This phenomenon is chiefly 
exhibited when they cannot regain their holes ; 
for, like the long-tailed field-mouse, they dig 
subterraneous retreats, or rather, they nestle in 
those made by the rabbits. The brown rats may 
be taken in their holes by ferrets, which pursue 
them with equal ardour as they do the rabbit, 
These animals pass the summer in the cdun-' 
try : and though they feed principally upon 
fruits and grain, they eat young hares, partridges, 
and fowls. When they enter a hen-house, like 
the polecat, they kill more than they can eat, 
Towards the month of November, the mother 
and all the young quit the fields, and come in 
troops into the barns, where they do infinite mis- 
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chief, by mincing the straw, consuming the grain, 
and infecting every thing with their ordure. The 
old males remain in the fields, each inhabiting 
his own hole, where, like ttie field-mice, they 
amass acorns, beach-mast, &c„ filling the holes 
to the top, and remaining themselves at the bot- 
tom. They sleep not, like the dormouse; but go 
out in winter, especially when the weather is 
mild. Those who take up their abode in barns, 
banish all the mice and rats. 'It has even been 

t 

remarked, that, since the multiplication of the 
brown rat about Paris, the common rats are much 
less frequent *. 

* *Pennant remarks, that the brown rat, since its appear- 
ance in' England, has quite extirpated the common kind 
wherever it has taken its residence; and it is to be feared 
that we shall scarce find any benefit by the change ; this 
species having the same disposition, with greater abilities fot 
doing mischief, than the common kind. 


W. 



the pouch rat* 


RZACZYNSKI mentions an animal that the 
Russians call pouch; it is larger than the domes- 
tic rat^ has an oblong muzzle; burrows under-, 
ground, and makes grgat havoc in cultivated lands ; 
iiiej were so numerous near Suras, in Volhynia, 
that the inhabitants were oBJ.iged to leave their 
gardens uncultivated. The pouch appears to be 
the same animal that Seba has called the Norway 
rat, which he has described and figured f. 

* Auctuarium, Hist. Nat. Poloniap, Gabriele Raacaynski* 

t The short account which BufFon has given of this ani- 
mal leads us to believe that it is merely a variety of the 
brown ** \ t and by no means \ distinct specks. 


W. 






Peach ai Rat.— Shaw’s Gen. Zool. ji. p. 55. 
♦ 
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deep musk-brown colour; the rest of the body » 
of a clearer gray. The whiskers are black, and two 
inches six lines long ; the tail is scaly, ringed,, 
and of a grayish-brown colour. 

The hairs on the body are eleven lines long; 
those on the crupper, two inches: they are gray 
at the root and brown at the end : there are mix- 
tures of other gray hairs in abundance under the 
belly and the sides. 

This rat is very .common in India. It inhabits 
the houses in Pondicheny, like the common rat 
in Europe, and the'natives of tipi taint reckon 
“ it good eating. ' * 
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TllE WATER-RAT* 


THIS animal is about the size of a rat; but, 
from its manner# and dispositions, has a much 
gerater r&euddanee to the otter than to the coin- 


Cauda longitudine dimidia corporis 




fubtrtradactylis.— 
ir,‘ ft 668, 


nmm- 

.Urn* 

t. 180 . 

Mus cauda tnediocri, palmis tetradactylis cum unguiculo 
pollicari, corpore mgricantc. — Erxleb. Manwu 
Mi s AauATicus. M. cauda longa, pilis 
flavescente mixtis, infra cinerels Vfc 
p. 175. 


m uwropaet Atnwe* Iweli r afliqnai , fattens 

IT. 

Rat with a thick^hj^tt^liK hid in the fur; eye* 
Mnall; teeth yellow; on each foot live toes; inner toe of the 
lore-foot veiy small ;^the first joint very flexible: head and 
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mon rat. Like the otter, he frequent; the fresh 
water, aud is found in the margins of rivers, 
brooks, and pools, and lives mostly on fishes. 
Gudgeons, minnows, blays, and the fry of carps, 
pikes, and barb*, is, are his ordinary food. He 
likewise eats frogs, water insects, and sometimes 
the roots of plants. He has not; hke the otter, 
membranes between his toes. This error has 
been copied from Willoughby, by Ray and other 
naturalists. Thofigh all his toes be separate, he 
swims with ease, keeps long under the water, 
and carries oft’ his prey to be devoured upon the 
grasS, or in his hole. He is sometimes surprised 
by fishers when searching for* craw-fish ; and lie 
endeavours to escape by biting their fingers, or 
leaping into the water. His head is shorter, bis 
muzzle thicker, liis hair more bushy, and his tail 
much shorter than that of the rat. Like the 
otter, he avoids large rivers, or rather those 
which are much frequented. lie never visits 
houses or barns, but keeps upon the margins of 
waters, from which he vvanders not upon dry land 
so far as the otter, which is sometimes found at 
the distance of a league from water. Water-rats 
are seldtyra met with in elevated places, or in dry 

body covered with long hairs, black mixed with a few ferric 
ginous hairs: belly of an iron gray ; tail covered 0 with short 
black hairs, the tip whitish: weight nine ounces; length, 
from nose to tail, seven inches; tail only five. — Penn, Synops. 
Qi’adr. p. 301. 

In Latin, ill us aqwticus , Mus aquatiiis ; in Italian, Sor.ro 
/norgange ; in German, Wtmer-musz ; in Polish, Myss v:odua ; 
in French, Lc Rat d'Eau. 
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plains, but arc extremely numerous in moist and 
marshy -.alleys. The females cornc in season 
about the end of winter, and bring forth in the 
month of April, the litter generally consisting of 
six or seven. ' Perhaps they bring forth more 
than once a year; but of this we have no proper 
knowledge. Their flesh is not intolerably bad, 
being eaten by the peasants, as well as that of 
the otter, during the season of Lent. They are _ 
found every where over Eurqpe, except in the 
polar regions. If we may credit Bellon, they in- 
habit the banks of the Nile: however, the figure 
he gives of them has so little resemblance to ou«. 
water-rat, that it is probable the Nile rats form a 
different species of animals.' 

The European water-rat is found in Canada, 
but of different colours; it is brown only on the 
back, the rest of the body is white, and in several 
places yellow; the head and the muzzle also are 
white as well as the end of the tail: the hair ap- 
pears softer and more glossy than that of our 
water-rat; in other respects they are alike; and 
it can hardly he doubted, that the two animals are 
of the same species. The white hair is owing to 
the coldness of tf)e climate, and it may be prc. 
siimed, that, in the north of Europe, the water- 
rat. may he found white, as well as in Canada. 
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THE SCHERMAN OR STRASBURG 
WATER-RAT*. 


I have here figured a species of water-rat which 
was sent me from Strasburg by M. Hermann, the 
tJth of October, 1776. “ This little animal, he 

writes, me, “ has escaped our researches, and I 
have myself taken it. for the common water-rat; 
however, it differs in some characters. It is 
smaller; the tail, hair, and ears, are different, 
from the same in the water-rat; it is known about 
Strasburg by the name of scherman. The 
species is common enough in the gardens and 
meadows near the witter. This animal swims 
and dives very well. It is often caught in -the 
fishing nets, and itmajSet ’great Havoc among the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Mis Scherman. M. cauda mediocri subpilosg, " wrpbfit^ 
•npra fusco, sobtus cinereo, pedibua parvis, WricuHs ysfl^f ' 
brevioriba s ^S maxo’s Gen. Zool. ij. *0^7,5** **• *"v 

Le Scherman ou Rat d’Eau d» srjtASRulEaiw^fe JIM. 
Nat. par 9tmm xav.cp.ei9, 

Scherman Rat. — * Penn. Hist. Suadr. ii. p. 192. 


prope Strasburg. 
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cultivated grounds. It burrows; and there are 
some years in which, in one of the public walks 
on the outside of the town, called le Contade , a 
hamster-catcher, has taken a great number in the 
same snares * 

By these indications, and by the description 
we are about to give of this little animal, it ap- 
pears certain to me that it is of a different species, 
although bordering on that of our water-rat; but 
that its natural habits ate nearly the same. Fi nally , 
the specimen which M. Hermann had the good- 
ness to send us for the cabinet, has been placed 
there, and is very well preserved. In effect, it 
does not resemble any of the rats we have figured, 
all of which have large ears ; in this one, they 
are almost as short as in the mole, and are hid 
under the very long hair: several rats, also, 
have the tail covered with little scales, while, 
in this, it is covered with hair like the water-rat. 

The length of the body, from the end of the 
nose to the origin of the tail, is six inches. The 
tail is two inches three lines long, but it appears 
as if the last vertebrae .were wanting, in so 
much, that, in a natural state, it might measure 
two inches uine fines. Its general colour was 
blackish brown mixed with gray and tawny, be- 
- cause the hair, which is fifteen lines long, is of a 
black gray at the root, and tawny at the tip. 
The head is shorter, and the muzzle thicker than 
in the domestic rat, and in the shape of its head 

* Extract of a letter from M. Hermann, dated Strasburg, 
October 8, 1776. 
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it approaches the water-rat. The eyes are small ; 
the opening of the mouth is edged with short white 
hair : the whiskers, of which the longest hairs mea- 
sure thirteen lines, are black : the under part of the 
belly ismouse-gray. The legs are short, and co- 
vered with short blackish hair, as well as the feet, 
which are very small : there are, as in many rats, 
four toes on the fore-feet; and five behind; the 
nails are white, and rather brooked and grooved. 
The tail is covered with shirt brown and ash-co- 
loured hairs, but not so plentifully as in the water- 
rat. 
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THE MOUSE* 


'HIE mouse is much smaller, equally nume- 
rous, and more generally diffused than the rat. 
It has the same instinct* the same constitution 
and natural dispositions, and differs’ only by its 
weakness, and the hahits which result from 

* CHUtVCTfcR SPECIFICITY 

Muh Mijsculus, M ciuda elon^at'i subnuda, palmistt- 
tridactylis, pUntis pentadaciylis: poilice mutico — Linn Sust 
JSat (rim l 1 p 128 

Mi s I)om sn< us \ ulo\uis — Ray's 3uadi. p. 219. 

]\lt s I)om s i ms — Jonst. Quadr. p, 165# pi* 0$. 

]\hs Do mi s i it us vel Communis. — Gem, Quad?, p. 1 14 
1 \ Sui 1 is Luff. Ihst. Nut. par Soun , xxv. p. 199; pi b, 
i\o 3 

Common Moi sr — Penn. Hist &*/adr* ft. p, 184.— ~ 

Ziol, n No JO, pi. li — Shan Gm Zooi, ih p. 50j pi. 131. 

I^ITAT 

% 

nbujue in donubus et aylvi* §fcndiferis. W 

Vn abicpa! that needs jio d&cription ; whfctt found white, 
it ftn&tnifol, thi* Coil bright t y e appearing to great 'ul- 

xantAgewtmdst fofc^fnowy fur.- Penn. Synapst^tuadr p. 302 
In , in Litin, Mns, Musculus, So>ci, in 

It ill in, 7b/ o t Some, Sorqio di tasa, hi Spinish, Rat, 111 
(tt 1 in in, in bwuJibh, Muby in Polish, Myss , in 

1 11 n< li, la bjin is 

\ n V 
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this circumstance. Timid by nature, and 
familiar from necessity, fear and want are the 
sources of all his movements. He never issues 
from his hole bijt in quest of food, and runs 
in again upon the smallest alarm. lie goes 
not, like th«- rat. from house to house, unless he 
be forced; and he is not near so distinc- 
tive. Ilis manners are gentle, and he in ay 
be tamed to a certain degree ; but he never 
discovers the smallest attachment to his be- 
nefactors. It i» not indeed easy to love those 
who arc perpetually laying snares for us. Though 
weak, the mouse has many enemies, from whom 
he has no means of escape, hut t hose of agility 
and minuteness. Owls, birds of prey, cats, wee- 
sels, and even rats, make war upon the mice. 
They are shot, caught in traps, and destroyed 
by millions. In a word, they subsist by their 
amazing fecundity alone. 

They bring forth at all seasons, and several 
times in the year. The litter generally consists 
of five or six. In less than fifteen days the 
young arc strong enough to disperse and to pro- 
cure food for themselves. The duration of life 
( in those small animals must, therefore, be short, 
since ‘their growth is so rapid ; and this circum- 
stance still farther augtnents the idea of their 
prodigious multiplication. Aristotle tells us, 
that, having shut up a pregnant iQouse in a 
vessel, along with plenty of grain, he, in a short 
time after, found 1*20 mice, all sprung from the 
same mother. 

These little animals are by no means ugly; 
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they have a vivacious and elegant air. That 
species of horror wltioh some people fed at tkm, 
arises from the surprise and inconveniences they 
sometimes occasion. All mid' arc wlut’vsU uwlct 
the belly, mul some are altogether white. Others 
are move or less brown and black. The species 
is generally diffused over Europe, Asia, and 
Africa ; and, it is alleged, that those of America, 
when 1 they are very numerous, came originally 
from the Old Continent. It is, 'however, certain, 
that this little animal follows man, and flies 
from uninhabited places, probably on account 
of its natural appetite for bread, cheese, butter, 
oil, and other aliments which men prepare for 
themselves *. 

White mice, with red eves, arc found not 
only in our temperate climates, but in the south- 
ern and northern regions of both continents. 
** While mice, with red eyes,” says Pontop- 
pidan, “ have been found in the small village of 
Kamsdallcm- but, whether they are indigenous, 
or brought from the East Indies, is uncertain.” 
This last supposition seems to have no foun- 
dation ; for it is natural to expect white mice in 
Norway, as well as* every where else in Europe'; 
and mice, in general^ are equally numerous in 
America as in the Old Continent. 

4: Pennant recommends the root of white hellebore ami 
Stave’s acre, powdered and mixed with tuea), as a certain 
poison to them. W 
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Till; LONG-TAILED FIELD- 
MOUSE* 

THIS animal is loss than the rat, and larger 
than the mouse.* It never lives in houses, hut 
is found in the fields and woods. Its eyes arc; 

* CIIA II AC TK II SPEC I FICUS, 

Mi/s Silvatuas. M. camht longa npinniosa, corporc gri- 
*co lutescente sublu*» kiler.hiespe abmpie alho. — Linn.Syst. 
A at. (‘»icl. i. p. 12!). — Sheri her, iv. p. 651, pi. 180. 

AIus (sil’ai’njs) carnla niediocri, corpora t ano pi I is niirri^ 
pet* tore tbvcsccuU*, abdomino albido. — Krr/eb. Mumm. 
p. :i«s. 

Mis rand.; bni'Oi supra c fiiseo llave^cMis, infra cx albo 
cliuraM-tiH - - Ijhas lOimtJr. p. 17*1*. No.!). 

j\lei ,V.:.i sTS 7 »Ii\ok. — Gr+n. ^un/[,\ p. 733. 

(Wes I)':M!M'i<Ts Mi oiio. — Item's £nadt. p. 218. 

I.k Mia.or. — liLi. :Xat. par Sonn. x\v. p. 201* 

j»l. 7, fo'. 1. 

Wood- mih *• E. — Sfiaids G\it. Znni. ij. p. pi. J32. 

» hi ii')i si., — - i\uu. Hist, ‘s&uudr. ii. p. 18b — Jiiit. 
Znol. i. Ko. 

n Arm vr 

m Kurojne eampb, s 1 i \ i - »-t hortb, . « cioribe.,. iNt «[utujuca«S 
in tuni JhifJv'ii ii-. ^ IV. 

This animal ln^ (till black eyes; if* head, backhand sides, 
are of u yellowish brown, mixed with some dusky hairs; the 
breast is of an ochre colour, and lire belly is while : its 
length, from the tip of the nose to the lad, i> four inches and a 
half; and that of the fail, which is slightly covered w i 1 1 . 
hair, is four inches. — Puin. Syn'px. dundr. p. 302. 
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mAVwkwhly large and i.p»miucut and it ddors 
vA\U move Iron* \W \viV a. \ mouse, ky the colour 
oi* its hair, which is whitish we.'uv the b i l!y and 
of a reddish hrown on tlu* ba< # k. It is very g( no- 
rally and copit usly diffused, espt -cully in elevated 
countries. It scorns to take a considerable time 
in arriving at full growth, becam e it varies greatly 
in size. The largest arc between four and live 
inches long; and the smaller ones, which appear 
likewise to Ik* adults, are an inch shorter. And, 
as we find thereof all intermediate sizes, both the 
great and small are ainjuestionaMy the same spe- 
cies. Ignorance of this fact has, probably,* led 
some naturalists to ’make two species of them, 
tilt 4 one called the great Jkid-roJ , and the other 
the Jidd mouse, Ray, who first fell into this 
hhmd.T, seems to acknowledge that he knew 
but one species*. And though the* short dc - 
script ions he has ghen of each speech aj)pear to 
diller, we ought not to conclude that both exist: 
1. Because he himself knew but one. V?. Be- 
cause, alter ail the researches I have made, I 
have not been able to discover more than one 
kind; because (fcsiut, and oiler naturalists, 
mention one species only, under the njune oT 
mus -agrest is major , whi,ch, they say, is very com- 
mon; and because Ray says that the other kind, 
called mus domesiicus medius , is also very com- 
mon : lienee, it is apparent, that i\,one of these 
authors have ever seen both kinds, since they ac- 


v l)i* hue specie m ill i non uiitit'ipimpu) snilsi'ieUiin tM. — < 
Hay's 'J&tmdr. p. C1D. 
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knowledge both to be very common. 3. Because 
in this single species, individuals are found of a 
larger and lesser size, this circumstance might 
lead them to consider the small as of one species, 
and the larger of another. Lastly, because the 
descriptions are too vague and inaccurate to 
establish a specific difference. 

The ancients, indeed, mention two species, the 
one under the denomination of mus agi'estis ma- 
jor, the other under that of mus agrestis minor. 
These two species are very common, and we 
know them as well as the ancients : the first is 
our .long-tailed field-mouse : the second is not 
the mus domesticus medius of Ray, but another 
animal, known by the name of the short-tailed 
field-mouse or little field-rat. And, as it differs 
both from the rat and the long-tailed field-mouse, 
I have given it its Italian name, compagnoli or 
compagnol. 

The long-tailed field-mouse, as I formerly re- 
marked, lives in dry and elevated grounds. In 
the woods and adjacent fields, they are found in 
vast numbers. They retire into holes among the 
brushwood, and under the trunks of trees, where 
They amass great quantities Of acorns, nuts, and 
beech-mast $ sometimes a, whole bushel is found 
in a single hole ; and this hoard is not propor- 
tioned to the wants of the animal, but to the ca- 
pacity of the place where it is deposited’. These 
holes are generally more than a foot under ground, 
and often divided into two apartments, the one 
for living in along with their youug, aud the 
other for a magazine. I have frequently seen great 
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damage done to the plantations by these animals. 
They carry off the new sown acorns ; by follow- 
ing the furrow of the plough, they dig up one 
after another, not leaving a»singlc seed. This 
happens chiefly in those seasons when the acorns 
are scarce: not finding enough in the woods, 
they come in quest of them in the cyitivated fields, 
and do not eat them on the spot, hut transport 
them to their holes, where they amass such quan- 
tities, that they often corrupt. » These creatures 
alone do more mischief in a nursery of trees than 
all the birds and other animals put together. The 
only way to prevent this damage is, to lay traps at 
ten paces asunder through the extent of the sown 
ground. No other apparatus is necessary than a 
roasted walnut placed under a flat stone, supported 
by a stick. The animals come to cat the wal- 
nut, which they prefer to acorns ; and, as the 
walnut is fixed to the stick, whenever they touch 
it, the stone falls and crushes them to death. I 
have used the same expedient for the destruction 
of the short-tailed field-mouse, which likewise de- 
stroys acorns. When I began this operation, I 
desired all the mice that were caught by the traps 
to be brought to me, and found, with astonisfc- * 
ment, that above one hundred were taken each 
day, from a piece of ground consisting only of 
about forty French arpents. From the 15th of 
November to the 8 th of December, above two 
thousand were slain in this manner. Their num- 
bers gradually decreased till the frost became se- 
vere, when they retire to their holes, and feed 
upon the magazines they have collected. It is 
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more than twenty years since I made this trial, 
which I always repeated when I sowed tree* 
seeds, and never failed to catch vast quantities of 
these mice. They*, abound chiefly in autumn; 
their numbers being much less in the spring: 
for, if provisions fail during the winter, the strong 
devour the weak. The long-tailed field-mice 
likewise eat the short-tailed species, and even 
thrushes, blackbirds, and other birds which they 
find entangled in snares. They first eat the 
brain, and then the rest of the body. I once 
kept a dozen of these mice in a cage, and fur- 
nished them with food every morning at eight 
o’c lock. One day they were,neglected for about 
a quarter of an hour, when one of their number 
was eaten up by the rest ; next day another suf- 
fered the same fate ; and, in a few days, one only 
remained : all the others had been killed, and 
partly devoured ; and even the survivor himself 
had his feet and tail mutilated. 

The rat is very prolific * ; but the long-tailed 
field-mouse is more so. The latter brings forth 
more than once a year, and the litters often con- 
sist of nine or ten, while those of the rat never 
exceed five or six. In one hole I have found two 


* Muschembroek tells us, that such a prodigious number 
of these animals made their appearance in Holland, in the 
year 1742, that a countryman killed five or six* thousand. 
Their ravages were known to the ancients; a ternpUi being 
raised to Apollo Smintheus, in Phrygia, a sirname given to 
this god on account of his having delivered the inhabitants 
from a vast number of mice or rats. 


W. 
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mothers and twenty young. This animal is very 
generally diffused over Europe. It is found in 
Sweden, and is called by Linnaeus * mus cauda 
longa , corpore nigro Jlavcscent't , abdomine albo. It 
is very common in France, Italy, and Sw\t Zet- 
land : Gestier calls it mus agrestis major \ . 1 he 

specie* is also numerous in Germany and in Bri- 
tain, where it is called the ^field-mouse . It has for 
enemies, wolves, foxes, weesels, birds of prey,, 
and its own species. 

* Faun. Suec. p. 11. 

f Gesn. Quadr. p. 733; Icon. Quadr. p. lid. 
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MOUSE* 


THE short-tailed field-mouse is still more com- 
mon and more generally diffused than the long- 
tailed kind. The latter never appears in high 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Mis Arvilis, M. cauda unciali, auricutis vellere promi- 
uuilc, pvduiis subtetrailactylis, corpore fusco. — Linn . Syst. 
Nat. Gmei. i. p. 134. — Vail. Glir. p. 79, No. J 4. — Schreb. iv. 
p. 68 r >, pi. 191. 

Mus Terrestris. M. cauda medium, auriculis vellere 
brevioribus, corpore supra ferrugineo, subtus cinereo. — Erx - 
kb. Mamm, p. 395. 

Mus Campestris Minor. M. cauda brevi, pills e nigri- 
cante et sordide luteo mixtis in dorso, et saturate cinertis in 
ventre vestitus. — Briss. 2uadr. p. 176. 

Mus Co-MPAIGNOLO. — Gcsn, Stuadr . p. 733. . 

Cam pagnol. — Buff. Hist . Nat. far Sonn . x«v. p. 222, 

pi. 8. 

Meadow Mouse. —Penn. Hist. Quadr. ii. p. 205. — SWi 
Gen Zool. ii. p„$l, pi. 130. 

Short-tailed Field-Mouse. — Penn . Brit. ZooU j. No. 31, 
— Bew* Quadr, p, 389. , 

HABITAT 

estate in Europse cam pis et hotis, hieme in silvis: repe.-itur 
f^uoque in America boreali, Subterranemn animal. 

W. 
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grounds ; but the former is found every where, 
in the woods* the fields, the meadows, and even 
yw the gardens. It is remarkable for the thick- 
ness of its head, and the Ahortness of its tail, 
which exceeds not an inch in length. It digs 
holes in the earth, where it amasses grain, fil- 
berts, and acorns : but it appears to prefer corn 
to every other food. In the month of July, 
when the grain is ripe, the* short-tailed field-mice 
assemble from all quarters, ami often do great 
damage by cutting the stalks of thecOrn, in order 
to come at the ears. They follow the reapers, 
and eat up all the fallen or neglected grain. 
When the gleanings are devoured, they flock to 
the new-sown fields, and prematurely destroy the 
crop of the ensuing year. In winter, most of 
them retire into the woods, where they feed upon 
filberts, acorns, and the seeds of trees. In par- 
ticular years, they appear in numbers so im- 
mense, that they would destroy every thing, if 
they continued long : but they always kill and eat 
one another during a scarcity of provisions. They, 
besides, become the prey of the long-tailed field- 
mouse, the fox, the wild cat, and the wee-sels. 

In its internal structure, this animal resembles 
the water-rat more .than any other; but differs 


This animal has a targe head, a blunt nose, short ears, hid 
in the fur, prominent eyes, and a short tail % : the colour of the 
head and upper part of the body is ferruginous, mixed with 
black, and the belly is of a deep ash-colour. The length of 
the body, from tail to nose, six inches ; and that of the tail, 
which is thinly covered with hair, and terminated by a small 
*nft, one inch and a half. — Penn . Synops . 2uadr . p. 305. * 
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from him externally by several essential charac- 
ters: 1. By the size: the short-tailed field-mouse* 
is not above three inches loug ; but the water-rat 
is seven inches. 2. By the dimensions of the head 
and body, those of the former being propor- 
tionally thicker than those of the latter. 3. By 
the length of the tail, which, in this field-mouse, 
exceeds not a third of the length of the animal’s 
body; but the length of the tail of the water-rat 
is near two thirds* of its body. Lastly, By its 
manners and dispositions : it feeds not upon 
fishes, n6r goes into water, but nourishes itself 
with acorns, grain, and tuberous roots, such as 
those of the dandelion, &c. Their holes resemble 
those of the long- tailed field-mouse, and are often 
divided into two apartments ; but they are nei- 
ther so spacious nor so deep. Several of them 
frequently live together. When the females are 
about to bring forth, they make beds of herbs 
for their young. They produce in spring and 
summer, and the litter generally consists of five 
or six, and sometimes of seven or eight. 
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THE GUINEA-PIG*. 


m 

' THIS little animal, though a native of Brasil' 
and of Guinea f , lives and .propagates in the 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 


Cavia Cobaya. C. ocauduta ex albo et rufo vcl nigro va- 
riegata* — Linn . Syst. Nat. Gmel. i. p. 122. — Schreb. iv. p. 
tggpi.W. * , 

Iomega, ecaudatus auritus albus aut, rufus 
ex utroqiie — Brits. Quadr. p. 1 17. 

‘ ' Cayia Potu&LlusC " €. ecaudata, corpore variegato. — Erx- 

j^ iittk ulus Araericanus — Ray’s 

CunicaturtWoelloA Indicus. — p.»l 6 2 , pi. 


' TTABTTAT 

in Brasilia, non Yero in Guinea ; domestica colitur in Europa. 

W. 

The restless cavy has ttoo knit&iig* tdeth in each jaw ; gene- 

1 This species was not originally a native of Guinea, but 
was brought there from Brasil. W. 
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temperate, and even in the cold climates, wheit 
protected from the inclemency of the seasons. 
Though Guinea-pigs multiply prodigiously in 
France, their numbers are never great ; because 
the care they require is not compensated by the 
profits arising from them. Tneir skin is hardly 
of any value, and their flesh, though eatable, is 
not so good as to be much demanded ; but it 
.might be improved, by keeping them in warrens, 
where they would, have the benefit of fresh air, 
and the liberty of choosing herbs agreeable to 
their taste. Those kept in houses have nearly 
the same bad taste with warren-rabbits; and 
those kept in gardens during spanner have an in- 
sipid, but less disagreeable savour. 

The temperament of these animals is so hot and 
premature, that they copulate five or six weeks 
after their birth. They acquire not, however, 
their full growth, before the eighth or ninth 
month. But this increase of size consists only of 
fat ; for the solid parts are fully unfolded before 
the age of six months. The females go with 
young only three weeks; and I have known 
them bring forth at the age of two months. The 
■ first fitter consists of four or five ; the second of 

rally four toes on the fore-feet, and three behind, short ears, 
and no tail, or a very short one : the upper lip is half divided; 
the ears are very large, broad, and rounded at the sides : the 
hair is erect, and not unlike that of a young pig: *the colour 
is white, or w hite variegated with orange and black, in irregu- 
lar blotches. — Penn, Synops. Qua dr. p. 21-3. 

In Brasil, it is called Cavia Cobuya ; in German, In di anise h 
Ktinele, Indisch Seiile, Meer-ferchtl, Mcer-schwein ; in Swed- 
ish, Merswyn ; in Polish, Swinka Zamarskcr. , 
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five or six*, and the succeeding ones of seven or 

e\g\vt, and sometimes of ten ot twelve. The mo* 

ther suckles her young twelve or fifteen days ; 
she banishes them as soot) as she receives the 
male, which happens, at farthest, three weeks 
after her delivery ; and, if any of them persist in 
following her, they are maltreated and slain by 
the father. Thus these animals produce at least 
every two months ; and,, as their young bring 
forth in the same space, wq are astonished at 
their rapid and numerous mftltiplication. From 
a single couple, we may have 1,000 in one year. 
But their destruction is as rapid as their propaga- 
tion. They are filled by cold and by moisture ; 
they allow themselves, without resistance, to be 
eaten by the cats j even the mothers defend not 
' their young from their destroyers j not having 
time'to form an attachment to their young, they 
make no efforts to save them. The males are 
still less solicitous about their offspring, and even 
allow themselves to be devoured without resist- 
ance. They seem to have no distinct sentiment, 
but tiiat of love. When ‘under the influence of 
this passion, they are susceptible of anger, fight 
cruelly, and even kill each other in disputing the 
possession of a female. They pass their lives in 
sleeping, eating, and amours. Their sleep is 
short, but frequent ; they eat every hour, both 
day and night, and they indulge in mutual em- 
braces as often as they eat. Though perpetu- 
ally throwing out urine, they never drink. They 
feed on all kinds of herbs, but especially on pars- 
ley, which .they prefer to grain or to bread. They 
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are likewise fond of apples and other fruits. They 
eat precipitantly, like the rabbit, little at a time, 
but very often. They make a kind of grunting 
noise, similar to that of a young pig. A kind of 
chirping noise marks the time of their amours, 
and they raise a sharp cry when they feel pain. 
They are extremely delicate, and so impatient of 
cold, that it is difficult to preserve them through 
tfoe winter. They must be kept in a dry, warm, 
wholesome place. When they feel cold, they as- 
semble and crowd close together ; and they often 
all perish in (his situation. By nature, they are 
gentle and tame. They- do no mischief; but 
they are equally incapable Of good ; for they 
never form any attachments. Mild by constitu- 
tion, docile through weakness, almost insensible 
to every object, they have the appearance- of 
living machines constructed for the purposes of 
propagation, and of representing a species *. 

* It is said, that neither rats nor mice make their appear* 
ance in places frequented by Guinea-pigs : either their smell 
offends these little animals, or (as is more generally credited} 
the Guinea-pigs drive them away. 

W. 
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THE HEDGE-HOG*. 


IIOAA’ 0i8* 
“ That the 
hedge-hoj 



e%ivos cv (JLtya r 
things, and the 
g/’ is a pro- 


Laniarii superiores utrinque quinque, infcriorcs utrinquc 
tres. 

Molare $ utrinque supra et infra quatuor. 

Dorsum spinw tectqnu 

CHARACTER SPEC1FICUS. 

Erinaceus Europjeus.^ fi,'RU*£g|jdis rotundatis, naribus 
eristatis. — Linn . 5. — Schreb. iii . 

p. 580, pi. p. 165^* 

Erinace jfc thJ&B. 


Common Urchin — Pie# i. JW*. SoeJ. i. No. 55. 
European Zool . i. p. 542 , pl. 121 . 

HABITAT 

in Europe Sibtrlft, JEgypto, Madigwctr. Rerior inSuecia; 
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verbial saying of the ancients*. The hedge- hog 
knows how to defend himself without fighting* 
and to wound without making an attack. Hav- 
ing little strength, apd less agility for flight, he 
has received from Nature a spinous armour, with 
the faculty of rolling himself up like a ball, and 
of presenting on all sides those sharp weapons, 
which repel the enemy. The more he is har- 
rassed, he rolls himself up the closer. His fears 
tend still farther tq, defend him j for, by throwing 
out his urine, the *smell and humidity of which 
spread over his whole body, he completely dis- 
gusts r the enemy. 1'hus most dogs content them- 
selves with barking, and never choose to seize the 
hedge-hog. The fox, however, accomplishes his 
end by wounding the animal’s feet, and making 

in Norlandia vi* occurrit. Domesticus cati l6co ad Ta- 
nain. JF. 

This animal has five toes on each foot; And Us body is co- 
vered with short spines. Its nose is long; the nostrils are 
bordered on each side with a loose flap; the ears rounded, 
broad, and naked ; the eyes small ; the legs short, naked, and 
dusky ; the inner toe is shortest, and the claws are weak ; 
the upper part of the face, the sides, and rump, are co- 
vered with strong coarse hair, of a yellowish and cinereous 
colour ; th&back with strong short spines of a whitish colour, 
with a bar* of black through their middle: the tail is an inch 
long; and the length of the botty, from nose to tail, is ten* 
inches. — Ptnn l Sj/nop s. wdr. p. 319. 

In Greek, tymg ; in Latin, Echinus , Hcrinaqcus, EtinSb 
ceuh Echinus terrains; it) Italian, Erhaeeo, Riccio, Aizzo; 
in Spanish, Brizo; in Portuguese,. Our no, Orica cachero ; in 
German, Igcl; in Swedish, Igtlkoti ; in Danish, Find Surin ; 
in Polish, Jez, Ziennny $ in Dutch, Ysertn Vcrckcn\ in French, 
Le Herisson, Eurchon . 

* JSenodotus, Plutarchus, et alii ex Architocho. 
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the blood ran into its mouth. But the hedge- 
hog is proof Against the weesel, the martin, the 
polecat, the ferret, and birds of prey. From the 
head to the tail, both male aijd female are equally 
covered with spines, and the under parts of their 
bodies only are garnished with hair. But those 
arms, which are so useful to them in defending 
against enemies, become exceedingly inconveni- 
ent when they want to unite. They cannot co- 
pulate in the manner of other quadrupeds, but 
face to face, either on end or fying. The females 
come in season in the spring, and bring forth in 
the beginning of summer. I have frequently 
had the mother and her young brought to me in. 
the month of June. The litter generally consists 
of three or four, and sometimes of five. When 
very young, they are white, and the buds of the 
spines are only visible through the skin. I tried 
to rear some of them, by putting the mother and 
her young in a barrel, with plenty of provisions : 
but, instead of suckling, she devoured them one 
after another *. This was not the effect of hun- 
ger; for she eat bread, meat, and fruits. One 

* The hedge-hog is far from having a malevo1«giChara£}er } 
on the contrary, he i* justly described, by Pennant? as a mild, 
helpless, and patient animat, that would be liable to injury 
from every enemy, had not Providence guarded him with a 
strong covering, and a power of tolling himself into a ball, 
by that means securing the defenceless parts. — The patience 
of this inoffensive animal has been most cruelly proved by 
anatomists ; one that was dissected alive, and whose feet were 
nailed down to the table, endured the torment without making 
the least noise. " Ctavls ttrebrari sibi pedes et discindi 
viscera patientiMhsa fcrebmt ; omttes cultri ictus sine genaira 
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would never have imagined) that an animal so 
slow and indolent, could be so impatient of con- 
finement. It even possesses the same species of 
malevolence with th^t of the monkey. A hedge- 
hog, that had slipped into the kitchen, took the 
meat out of a small kettle, and defiled it with his 
ordure. I kept males and females in a room to- 
gether; but, though they lived, they never cou- 
pled. I left several* of them in my gardens, 
where they did sa little mischief, that it could 
hardly be perceived. They live upon fallen 
fruits ; and dig the earth to a small depth with 
their poses. They cat May-bugs, beetles, grass- 
hoppers, worms, and sora^ .roots. They are 
likewise fond of flesh-meat, which they devour 
either raw or roasted. In the country, they are 
frequently found in the woods, under the trunks 
of old trees, in the clefts of rocks, and particu- 
larly among the stones collected upon the fields 
and vineyards. . I am uncertain whether they 
climb trees, as some naturalists assert *, or use 
their spines for transporting fruits or grapes. 
They seize with the inouth every thing they eat; 
and, thougjrthey abound in our forests, they 
havp nevgr. been discovered upon trees, but are 
always found in holes or under the moss. They 
stir not during the day, but go about the whole 
night. They approach not the habitations of 


pluKjuam Spartana nobilitate concoquens.” — Borrich. in 
Blot; de Echino. p. 64 . W. 

■* * A r bores ascendit, poraa et pyra decutit, in istis use rolu- 
t#t ut spinis b* reant. — Sperling, Zoologia, p. 28 1. 
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men ; but, though they sometimes appear in the 
meadows, they prefer dry and elevated grounds. 
They are taken by the hand, never fly, nor de- 
fend themselves with their^feet or their teeth; 
but, when touched, they roll up in the form of a 
ball y and will not extend themselves, unless they 
be plunged in water. They sleep during the 
winter; and, therefore, the provisions they are 
said to amass in summer, tvould be entirely use- 
less to them. They eat little, *and can live long 
without food. Their blood is as cold as that of 
those other animals who sleep during winter. 
Their flesh is not good eating ; and their skin, of 
which no use is now made, was formerly em- 
ployed for heckling hemp. 

The following are some observations that I 
made on hedge-hogs which I brought up tame. 

The 4th of June, 1781, four young hedge- 
hogs were brought me with their mother ; their 
points, or spines, were perfectly formed, which 
seemed to indicate that they were several weeks 
old. I put them together into a large wired 
cage, to observe them conveniently, and spread 
the bottomf with branches and leaves, to procure 
these animals a little retreat to sleep m* . 

During the two fi^st days, I gave them only 
pieces of beef bouilli, which they did not eat; 
but merely Sucked all the juicy part without 
eating the fibres of the flesh. The third day we 
gave them several sorts of herbs, such as ground- 
sel, bind-weed, &c., but they did not eat it ; 
therefore we may say. that they almost fasted 
during these three days; however, the mother 
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did not seem weak, and often suckled her young 
ones. 

The following days they had cherries, bread* 
and raw bullocks’ liyerj they sucked this last 
meat eagerly, and the mother and little ones re» 
mained at it till they appeared satiated : they also 
ate a little bread, but they did not touch the 
cherries. They showed a great inclination for 
raw chickens’ guts, as well as for peas and 
dressed greens : but eat what they may, it is not 
possible to find their excrement, and it is pre- 
sumed that they eat it, like some other animals. 

It appears that they can do without water, or 

at least that drink is not more necessary for 

them than tor rabbits, Yiarea, kc. They had no- 
thing to drink during the whole time we pre- 
served them, and yet they were always very fat 
and well looking. 

When the young ones want the breast, the 
mother lies down on her side, that they may suck 
more at their ease: these animals have such 
short legs, that the young would hardly get under 
the belly of the mother if she stood on her feet. 
They sleep at the breast, without being awaked 
' by the mother j she even seems afraid to move, 
lest she should disturb their repose. Willing -to 
observe if this kiud of attention in the mother for 
her young, was the effect of Iter attachment for 
them, or if she herself was not interested in re- 
maining at rest, we soon perceived, that, what- 
ever love she might have for them, she had more 
for her liberty. We opened the cage while the 
little ones were asleep ■, as soon us she perceived 
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it, she rose getifly, went into the garden, and re- 
moved as fa?t as she eould from her cage, to 
which she did not return of her own accord, but 
was obliged to be carried. y We often remarked, 
that, when she was shut up with her young, she 
commonly employed all the time while they 
slept in ranging round the cage, and trying, ac- 
cording to all appearance, to fuid a proper outlet 
to escape through, and she never discontinued 
these unquiet movements, except when the 
young were awake. From whence it was easy to 
judge, that this mother would willingly quit lver 
little family 3 and that, if she seemed fearful to 

wake them, it was only to rid herself of their im- 

portunities ; for the yovmg hedge-hogs were so 

greedy of the breast, that they often remained at- 
tached for several hours together. It is perhaps 
this voracious appetite in the young hedge-hogs, 
that causes the mothers, tired out, or exhausted 
by their greediness, sometimes unnaturally to 
destroy them. 

As soon as the hedge-hogs hear a footstep, or 
see any one near them, they crouch on the 
ground, and draw in their head on the breast ; so 
that they present the spines which arejjn,th£ top ‘ 
of the forehead, and which are the first to be 
erected : they afterwards draw in their hind-feet 
forwards, and thus force them to approach the 
extremities of their body, or ratjier to squeeze 
them against each ’Other, which gives them the 
shape of a pincushion, or of a ball, bristled with 
spines at all points. This pincushion is not 
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quite round, it is alway thinner Jftiere the head 
joins to the back part of the body^ The more, 
suddenly they take this round form, the stronger 
they compress the two extremities of their body. 
The contraction of their muscles appears then to 
be so violent, that, when they are at any time 
rolled up as much as possible, it would be almost 
as easy to dislocate their limbs, as to stretch 
tjiem out at full length. We have often tried to 
stretch them, but .they seemed to resist in pro- 
portion to our ellbhs, and in an instant rolled 
themselves into a ball. We remarked that they 
made.a slight noise, a sort of claeking, which 
was occasioned by the friction of the points, 
which cross each other in all possible directions. 
It is then that the body of these animals appears 
studded with a vast many points, and that they 
are truly on the defensive. When nothing dis- 
turbs them, the same points or spines, so erect 
when they would defend themselves, are laid 
down backwards one upon the other, like the 
smooth hair of other animals : however, this is 
only when the hedge- hogs, being awake, enjoy 
calmness and tranquillity ; for when they sleep, 
their^arm^re ready, that is to say, their points 
cross eacli other in all directions, as if they had 
to repel an attack. It seems, then, that during 
their sleep, which is very profound. Nature has 
taught them instinctively to guard \against 
surprise. 

Finally, these animals have not the means of 
attacking others; they are naturally indolent, 
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and even, slotmul : rest seems to be as necessary 
to their way of life as food ; and, we may say 
with sufficient truth, that their unique and only 
operations are to eat and slpep. In effect, those 
which we reared, sought for food as soon as they 
awoke ; and when they had eaten enough, they 
retired to sleep again on their leaves. These are 
their habits in the day-time; but during the 
night, they are restless, ar/d hunt for snails, great 
beetles, and other insects, which constitute their 
principal food. 

Some authors mention two species of hedge- 
hog, one with a snout like a hog, and the 
other with a muzale resembling that of a dog. 
But I know one species only, of which there are 
even rio varieties in our climates. The hedge- 
hogs are very generally diffused; they are found 
every where in Europe, except in the cold re- 
gions of Norway, Lapland, &c. There are 
hedge-hogs, says Flacourt * * * § , in Madagascar, 
and they are called Sara. The hedge- hog men- 
tioned by Tachardf seems to be another animal ; 
and the hedge-hogs of America J, and of Sibe-. 
ria §, are the species which approach nearest to 
that of the common kind. Lastly, 'the— hedge- 

* Voyage de Flacourt, p. 152. , 

f Le second Voyage du P. Tachard, p 272. 

J Echinus Indicus albus. — Ray, Synops. Quadr. p. 232. 
Echinus Americanus albus. — Albert Scba, vul. i. p. 78. 
Acanthion echinatus, Erinaceus ^ Auiericanus albus Suvina- 
mcnsis. — Klein. Qua dr. p. 66. 

§ Erinaceus Sibsricus, — Albert Seba , vol. i» p. 06. 
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hog of Malacca* seems to come nearer the por- 
cupine than the hedge-hog. 

* Porcus aculeatus seu ^istrix Malaccensis . — Albert Scba , 
l ?ol. i. p. 81. Acanrhion aculeus longissimis; Histrix ge- 
nuina ; Porcus aculeatus Malaccensis. — Klein . Quadr. p. 66. 
Histrix Malaccensis; auriculis pendulfc. — Linn . Syst. p. 75. 
Erioaceus auriculis pendulis. — Brits. Regn . Anim. p. 1 83. 
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THE SHREW-MOUSE* 


THE shrew-mouse seems 1 to form a link in 
the chain of small animals, and to fill the interval 
between the rat and the mole, which, though they 

* SOREX. 

CHARACTER GBNERICUS. 

Dentes primores superiores duo, longi, bifidi : inferiores 
duo vel quatuor; intermediis brevioribu& 

Laniarii utrinque pi u res. 

Molares cuspidati. 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sorex Araneus. S. cauda niediocri, corpora subtus al- 
bido. — Linn . Syst. Nut. Gmel. i. p. 1 14. — Schsob. i iL p* 573, 
pi. .160. — Erxleb. Mamm. p. 1 25. 

Mus araneus, supra ex iusco rufus, infra albicans. — Brits . 
Huadr. p. 126. 

Mus ^lranrus. — Gem. Quadr. p. 747. — Aldrov. p. 441. 
— Jonst. Quadr. p. 168, pi. 66.-— Ray’s Quadr. p. 239. 

La Muscaraigne.— Buff. Hitt. Nat. pur Sonn. xxv. p. 246, 
pi. 10. 

Fetid Shrew. — Penn. Hitt . Quadr. ii. p. 224. — Brit. 
Zool. i. No. 32. 

Common Shrew. — Shaw’s Gen . Zool. i. p. 527, pi. lift. 
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resemble each other in size, differ greatly in 
figure, and are very distant species.. The shrew 
is still smaller than the mouse, and has an afii-. 
nity to the mole, by its long nose ; by its eyes, 
which, though larger than those of the mole, are 
much concealed and more minute than those of 
the mouse ; by the number of its toes, having 
five on each foot ; by the tail and legs, especially 
the hind -legs, which al e shorter than those of the 
mouse ; by the eavs ; and, lastly, by the teeth. 
This little animal has a strong and peculiar odour, 
which is very disagreeable to the cats, who pur- 
sue and kill, but never eat the shrews. It is 
probably this bad smell, and* the reluctance of 
the cats, which have given rise to the vulgar pre- 
judice, that the bite of the shrew-mouse is venom- 


HABITAT 

in Europae silvis, ruderatis, cryptis subtenant's, prope fnneta: 
ex quoque in freto Hudsonis. W . 

The shrew-mouse has two cutting teeth in each jaw, point- 
ing forward, a long slender nose, small rounded ears, and five 
toes on each foot. The eyes are small and almost hid in the 
fur ; the nose is long and slender, the upper part being long- 
est; UjeJiead^and upper part of the body are of a brownish 
red colour, and the bt.lly of a dirty white. The length of .the 
body, from nose to tail, two inches* and a half, and that of the 
tail one inch and a half. — Venn . Sj/nop . Quadr. p. 307. 

In Greek, MiyaXij ; in Latin, Mus araneus, cacus ; 

in Italian, Toporagmo ; in Spanish, Marganho\ in German, 
Mvger , Sprgmus, Zismus, SpitzmaUs,* Haselmaus ; in Swedish, 
Nabbmus ; in Polish, Kerei; in Silesia, Biscni-mw; among 
the Orisons, Musarring ; in Sw iss, Miitrer ; in Savoy, 31 met 9 
Musette ; in French, I. a Musaraigne , Muse rain, Muzcraigne, 
31 use t, 3Iusetre, Seri/, Sri, 
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ous, and particularly hurtful to horses. But the 
shrew*is neither venomous, nor is it capable of 
biting; for the aperture of its mouth is not large 
enough to take in a duplicature of another ani- 
mal’s skin, which is absolutely necessary to the 
action of biting. The disease of horses, vulgarly 
ascribed to the bite of the shrew-mouse, is a 
swelling or blotch, and proceeds from an internal 
cause, which has no relation to a bite. This 
animal, especially in winter, frequents hay-lofts, 
stables, barns, and dunghids. It feeds' upon 
grain, insects, and putrid flesh. In the coun- 
try, it frequents the woods, and lives upon, grain. 
It conceals itself under moss and the leaves and 
trunks of trees, and sometimes in the holes aban- 
doned'by the mole, or in smaller holes which it 
digs with its muzzle and claws. The shrew pro- 
duces an equal number of young, though not so 
frequently as the mouse. Its Gry is also much 
sharper; but it is not nearly so agile. It is easily 
taken ; because it both sees and runs badly. The 
colour of the shrew is a mixture of brown and 
red ; but some are ash-coloured, and others 
nearly black, though all of them are white under 
the belly. They* are very commonda JiqKope ; 
but they seem not to exist in America. The 
Brasilian animal mentionedjby Maregrave *, un- 
der the name of the shrew-mouse, which, he 
says, hds two black lists on the back, is larger,,, 
and seetns to be a different species. 


* Marcgravii Hist. Brasil, p. 220. 
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THE WATER-SHREW, OR BLIND 
MOUSE* 


THE water-shrew, though a native fef.thiV 
climate, was uokno^ra tty ahy tiatw&list till 

* CHARACTER SVKClWCttS. 

SonaiTon^. S. cauda medKocfi whitH^g^ai^hknigri- 
caflte snbtas clnweo, (tfgftls' Ciffatfs.-i-j’K&l. i. 

p. 1 \$.—Schreb. tii. p. 571, pi. 161. 

Sores DaObbntonii. — Erxleb. Mamm. p. 124*. 

Mut araneus, dorao nigro ventreque albo. — Merret, Pin. 
p. 167. 

La Muscaraigne d’Eau. — Buff. Hist. Nat. par Sonn. xxr. 
p .952, pi. 10. fig. 2. 

Water-Shrew. — Penn. Hist. Stuadr. ii. p. 225. — Brit. 
Zool. i. N<k 33, pl< Gen. Zooi. I p. 534, 

pi. US. 


ttABITA* 

*» 

in Anglia, Bqigttj jto ^ffgiapia, Siberia ad fontes et rivos, 
mane et ht ^am^Jotr. 

terrain. 

Dadbenton found a great quantity of worms in tne gall- 
bladder of a water-shrew, that resembled the fluke-worm which 
is occasionally seen in the livers of sheep, and in several other 
animals. W \ 

This animal has a long slender nose, very minote ears, and 
very small eyes, hid in the fur ; the colour of the bead and 
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THE WATER-HPREW, &C. 

TVl. Daubenton * discovered and gave an exact 
description of it^. This animal is taken near 
the sources of fountains, at tbe rising and setting 
of tlie sun. During the day, it lies concealed in 
clefts of rocks, or in holes upon the banks of ri- 
vulets. It brings forth in the spring, and the' 
litter generally consists of nine. 


upper part of tbel>ody is black ; and of the throat, breast, an^fc 
belly, a light, ash-colour : beneath the # tail is a triangular spot. 
It is much larger than the common shrew; being, from nose 
to tail, three inches and three quarters long; and the length 
of the tail is twb inches. — Penn . Synop . Qua dr, p. 306. 

* Mem. do I'Acad. ana. 1756. Mem. sur. les Musaraignes, 
par M. Daubenton. 

f This assertion seems not to correspond with the following 
remark in p. 308, of Pennants Synopsis : “ The water-shrew 
mouse was long since known in England, but lost till May, 
1768, when it was discovered in the fens near Revesly Abbey, 
Lincolnshire : it burrows in the banks, near the water, and 
is called by the fen-men, the blind mouse ” 
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THE BRASILIAN SHREW*. 


WE mention this animal under the denomi- 
nation of the Bras'llian shrew ; because we are 
ignorant of its proper name, and it has a greater 
resemblance to the shrew than to any other 
animal. It is, however, considerably larger, 
being about five inches long from the extremity 
of the muzzle to the origin of the tail, which 
is not two inches, and, consequently, is propor- 
tionally shorter than that of the common shrew. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sorex Brasiliensis. S. fuscus, dorso striis tribus nigris. — 
Linn. Sj/st. Nat . Gtnel. i. p. 115. — Erxleb. Mamm. p. 127. 

Mus Araneus figura muris. — Marcgr . Brasil , p. 229. 

La Musakaigne du Brasil. — Buff. Hist. Nat . par Sonn. 
xxv. p. 254-. 

BuMAffrxf Shrew. — Penn. Hist. Quuhr. ii. p. 223. — Shaw’s 
Gen ; Zool. i. p. 535. 


HABITAT 

in Brasilia. W. 

Brasilian shrew* with a sharp nose and teeth; pendu- 
lous scrotum. It is of a dusky colour,, marked along the back 
with three broad black strokes. The length from nose to 
tail five inches : that of the tail two.— Penn. Hist. Quadr . 
p. 309. 
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It has a pointed muzzle, and very sharp teeth. 
Upon a brown ground-colour, three pretty large 
black bands extend longitudinally from the 
head to the tail, under which the scrotum ap- 
pears hanging between the hfnd-feet.. This ani- 
mal, says Marcgrave, sports with the cats, who 
discover no inclination to eat it. In the same 
manner, the cats kill the European shrews, but 
never eat them. 


S A 


yoL, v. 
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THE INDIAN MUSK SHREW * 


THIS shrew, brought f.om Pondicherry by 
M. Sounerat, is much larger than our species, the 
iength of who^e body *is not moi e i nan two inches 
eleven line®, whilst his measures five inches two 
lines. The head is long and pointed ; the nose 
slender, and the upper jaw longer than the lower: 
the end of the nose is divided, and has the ap- 
pearance ot two little tubercles: the eyes are so 
small as scarcely to be perceived. 

The eais a.e short, round, and naked. The 
whiskers are of a grayish colour, as well as the 
hair above the eyes ; the longest measures seven 
lines. 

The legs are small and short, and there are five 
toes on each foot. The tail is an inch and eight 

* CHARACTER SPBCIVICCS. 

Sorex Grrulescens S. tinereo caeVolescens, subtes palli- 
diot, f oalao/ttauda pedibusque carnei<jt*-&fottf’s Gpt, Zool. i. 
p. 533. * 

Sorex Phorides. — Museum, Lever, veh >. .JW* r,-p.’3i, 
pi. 8. ‘ < 

La Mvsaraigne Musquee de Nat. 

par Sonn. xxv. p, 256, pi. 15, tlgl 3. 

Perfuming Shrew. — Penn . 2uadr, ii. p, 222. 


W. 


in India. 


HABITAT 



Indian Musk shukw. 
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lines long ; it is covered with small short hairs, 
besides some long ones of a grayish colour which 
are scattered upon it. 

The colour of this animal is mouse-gray or 
clear slate, tinted with reddish on the nose, the 
back, and the tail. 

This shrew, which greatly resembles the Euro- 
pean kind, has so strong a smell of musk, that it 
leaves, its scent wherever it goes. It is an inha- 
bitant of the fields, but it also frequents the 
houses. 
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THE TUCAN, OR MEXICAN 
SHREW*. 


FERNANDES, has given the name of tucan 
to a small quadruped of New Spain, whose size, 
figure, and natural habits, make it approach 
nearer to the mole than to any other species. It 
appears to be the same atiimal described by 
Seba under the denomination of the red mole of 
America f ; at least, the descriptions of the two 
authors correspond sufiiciently to justify this 
conjecture. The tucan is perhaps somewhat 
larger than our mole. It is equally fat and 
fleshy, and its legs are so short that the belly 
touches the ground. The tail is short; the ears 
are small and round ; aud the eyes are so mi- 
nute that they can scarcely be of any use to the 
animal. But it differs from the mole in the co- 
lour of 1 , the hair, which is reddish yellow, and 


* Mexican shrew, with a sharp nose; small round ears; 
without sight ; two long fore teeth above and below ; thick, 
fat, fleshy body, short legs, so that the belly almost touches 
the ground ; long crooked claws ; tawny hair ; short tail ; 
length, from nose to tail, nine inches. — Penn. Synops. Suadr. 

p. 310 . 

f Seba, vol. i. p. 51, tab. 32, fig. 2. 
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THE TUCAN, &C. 

in the number of toes, having only three be- 
fore and four behind, while the mole has five 
toes on all the feet. It seems to differ from the 
mole in other articles : its flesh, is good eating. 
It possesses not the instinct of discovering its re- 
treat after having.once left it, but, at every time, 
is obliged to dig a new hole ; so that, in cer- 
tain soils, which are agreeable to these animals *, 
the holes are so numerous, and so near each 
other, that circumspection is, necessary to walk 
there with safety. 

* Fernand. Hist. Anim. Nov. Hisp. p. 9, cap. 2+. 
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THE MOLE*, 

' THE mole, though not blind, has eyes so 
small, and so covered, that it can have little be- 
nefit from the sense of seeing. Nature, by way 

•TALPA. 

character gknericw 

Dentes primores inaequales superiores sex : infenores octo 
Lamani unici, superiores n^jores. 

Molares superiores beptem, infenores sex. 

CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

Talpa Europma. T. cauda brevi, pedibus pentadactyliv — 
Linn.Sj/st. Nat . Gmcl. i. p. 110. — JEtxleb. Mamm p. 1 14. 
Talpa caudata nigricans> pedibus anticis et posticis penta- 
* dactylic • — Briss. fhtadr . p. 204. 

Talpa^UROP^a. Forster, Phil 'Trans, lvii. p. 342. 
JTalPa*-- P lin. Hist . N&f, xi. c. 37. — Gesn. Huadr. p.931. 
-~*Aidrov. p.449. — • 

Sonn. \xv. p. 258, 

pli» ll»* 

European Mole. — Penn. Hist72uadr. ii. p. 229. 

Common Mole. — Shaw’s Gen . Zool. i. p. 315, pi. 117. 

HABITAT 

in omnis Europe, borealis quoque Asi« et Ai&cas apricis ha- 
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Plate 12 
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of recompense, Tias bestowed on it a profuse por- 
tion of the sixth sense, remarkable vessels and* 
reservoirs*, a prodigious quantity of seminal fluid, 
enormous te>t\c\es, a perns of immoderate \e\igtV\ •, 
and all t.ne<e parts are concealed within the body, 
which must render them more hot and active. 
Of all animals the mole is most amply endowed 
with generative organs, and consequently with 
their relative sensations. Jt has, besides, a deli- 

mosis cultisv Subterranea, antro vumculi clauso. Terrain 
fodit celerime palmis, plantis terram removet rctrorsum. 

In Hibernia nulla. W. 

In Greek, A <nra.\a%; in Latin, Talpa ; in Italian,,Ta/p«; 
in Spanish, Topo ; in German, Muhucrf, Maulwurf ; in Swe- 
dish, Mullvad ; in Polish, Kret ; in French, Li Taupe . 

The' mole has a long nose and snout ; the upper jaw 
much longer than the under, no external ears, fore-feet very- 
broad, with scarce any apparent legs before, and hind-feet 
very small. It has very minute eyes, hid in the fur, six cut- 
ting teeth in the upper, eight in the lower jaw, and two ca- 
nine in each. The fore-part of the body is thick and muscu- 
lar, and the hind-part taper ; the fore-feet are placed ob- 
liquely, and resemble hands, with five toes, each terminated 
by strong claws. The hind- feet are very small, with five toes 
to each. The tail is short, and the skin very tough, so as 
scarce to be cut through. The hair, which is short, close set, 
and softer than the finest velvet, is usually black, sometimes 
spotted with white, and sometimes quite white* *The ldftgth 
of the body is five and thrive fourth inches, aud that of the tail 
one. — Penn . Synops. Huadr. p. 3 J 1 . 

* Testes maximos, parastatas amplissimas, novum corpus 
seminale »ab his diversup ac separatum — penern etiam facile 
omnium, ui fallor animalium longissimum • ex quibus coligere 
est maximum prae reliquis omnibus animal ibus voluptatem in 
coitu, hoc ahjectum et vile animalculum percipere, ut habeant 
quod ipsi invidiam qui in hoc supremas vitae sure , del icias col- 
locant. — Ruy t J$ynops. Hu idr. p. 233. 
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cate sense of touch; a skin as soft as velvet; 
► a very fine ear, and small htmds, with five fingers, 
very different from the extremities 'of other qua- 
drupeds, and nearly similar to the human hand*; 
great strength in proportion to the size of its 
body; a compact skin ; and a perpetual vigour. 
So lively and reciprocal an attachment subsists 
between the male and .female, that they seem to 
dread or disrelish all other society. They enjoy 
the placid habits of repose and of solitude, the 
art of securing themselves from disquiet and in- 
jury, of instantaneously making an asylum or ha- 
bitation, of extending its dimensions, and of find- 
ing a* plentiful subsistence, without the necessity 
of going abroad. These are the manners, the 
dispositions, and the talents of the mole; and 
they are unquestionably preferable to talents 
more brilliant and more incompatible with happi- 
ness, than the most profound obscurity*. 

The mole shuts up the entrance of her retreat, 
and seldom leaves it, unless compelled by the ad- 


* The smallness of the eyes, says Pennant, is to this ani- 
mal a peculiar happiness : a small degree of vision is sufficient 
for an animal ever destined to live under ground : had these 
organs been larger, they would have been perpetually liable 
to injuries, by the earth falling inte them ; but Nature, to pre- 
vent that inconvenience, h§ith not only made them very small, 
but also covered them very closely with fur. Anatomists 
mention (besides these) a third very wonderful contrivance 
for their security ;'and inform us, that each eye i% furnished 
with a certain muscle, by which the animal has the power of 
withdrawing or exerting them, according to its exigencies. 
— Brit . Zool. i. p. 130, 8vo. ed. 
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mission of water, or when its mansion is demo* 

Jished by art. She makes a round vault in t/10 
meadows, ahd generally a long UeucYv \w We. •jjsx- 
*dens; because it is easier to remove cvAtYvaUA 
ground, than a tnrf re miened compact and solid 
by the roots of lierbs. She continues not long 
\tv miry nor to bard stony ground, but delights in 
a soft earth, stored with esculent roots, and well 
peopled with insects and worms, which. consti- 
tute her.chief nourishment *. 

1 » 

As the moles seldom Iciwe their subterranean 
abodes, they have few enemies, and easily elude 
the carnivorous animals. The overflowing of ri- 
vers is their greatest scourge : during inunda- 
tions, they are seen swimming in vast numbers, 
and using every effort to gain the more elevated 
• grounds; but most of them perish, as well as 
their young, who remain in their holes. With- 
out this devastation, the great, talents they have 
for multiplying would render them extremely 
incommodious to man j\ They couple about 
the end of winter, and go but a short time with 
young ; for we find them very small in (lie month 
of May. They generally bring forth (bur or five 


* The mole shows gre^t art in skinning a worm, whit h it 
always does before it eats it ; stripping the skin from end to 
end, and squeezing out all the contents of the body. 

ir. 

f Mortimer recommends the roots df palma christi and 
while hellebore made ifito a paste, and laid in their holes to 
destroy them; but the countryman generally depends upon 
his spring- traps. 

IK 
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at a time j and it is easy to distinguish the hil- 
locks under which they litter ; for they are larger, 

and made with more art than the common kind. 

• 

I believe these animals bring forth more than 
once a vear ; but of fhis I cannot be certain : it 
is a fact, however, that we meet with young ones 
from April to August. Perhaps some of them 
may be later in coupling than others. 

The habitation where they deposit their young 
merits a particular /lescription ; because it is con- 
structed with singular intelligence. They begin 
with raising the earth, and forming a pretty high 
arch. They leave partitions, or a kind of pillars 
at certain distances, beat and press the earth, in- 
terweave it with the roots of plants, and render 
it so hard and solid, that the water caunot pene- 
trate the vault, on account of its convexity and 
firmness. They then elevate a little hillock be- 
low, upon the top of which they lay herbs and 
leaves, for a bed to their young. In this situ- 
ation, they are above the level of the ground, 
and consequently out of the reach of ordinary 
inundations, and are, dt the same time, defended 
from the rains by the large vault that covers the 
internal one, upon the convexity of which they 
rest, along with tiieir young. This internal hil- 
lock, or vault, is pierced on all sides with sloping 
holes, which descencf still lower, and serve as 
subterraneous passages for the mother tef go in 
quest of food for herself and her offspring/ These 
by-paths are firm and beaten, extend about 
twelve or fifteen paces, and issue from the man- 
sion like rays from a centre. We likewise find. 
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under the superior vault, the remains of the roots 
of the colchicum , or meadow saffron, which seem 
t to be the first food given to the young. From 
this description it is apparent, that the mole 
never comes out but at ft considerable distance 
from her habitation, and that the most simple 
and most certain method of taking both the old 
and the young, is to make a round trench, which 
will cut off all the communicating passages. But, 
as the mole, upon the smallest noise, flies, and 
endeavours to carry off her*young, it will be ne- 
cessary to employ three or four men with spades 
to raise the hillock at once, or to make a trench 
almost instantaneously, and then to seize them, 
or to watch them as they attempt to escape. 

It has been foolishly asserted by some writers *, 
that the mole and badger sleep during the whole 
winter, without taking any food. The badger, 
as we formerly remarked f, comes out of bis hole 
in winter, as well as in summer, in quest of pro- 
visions; and it is easy to be ascertained of this 
fact, by the tracks he leaves upon the snow. The 
mole sleeps so little in whiter, that she raises the 
earth in the same manner as she does in summer; 
and the county people remark, that a thaw ap- 
proaches, because the moles make hills. # They are, 
indeed, fond of warm places; and they are olteu 
caught by the gardeners in the months of De- 
cember, January, and February. 


* Ursus, Melcs t Erinaceus, Talpa, Vespertilio per I»ypi»irm 
dormiunt abstemii. — Linn. Faint. Sure. p. S. 
f S*!e the article Badger. 
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The mole frequents cultivated countries only. 
'•There are none in the dry deserts, nor in the cold 
climates, where the earth is frozen during the 
greatest part of the year. The animal called the 
Siberian mole * * * § , with* green and yellow hair, is 
a different species from our mole, which abounds 
only from Sweden j- to Barbary { ; for, from the 
silence of travellers, it is presumeable, that they 
exist not in hot climates. Those of America are 
likewise different :• the Virginian mole §, how- 
ever, has a great i^semblance to ours, except 
in the colour of the hair, which is mixed with a 
deep purple. But the red mole of America is 
a different animal ||. There are only two or three 
varieties in our common moles'; we find them 
more or less brown or black ; and we have seen 
them entirely white. Seba describes and gives 
a figure of a black and white mole, which was 
found in Effst-Friesland, and was somewhat larger 
than our mole . 

Pontoppidan assures us, that the mole exists 
not in Norway, because that country is too rocky 
to afford it proper acc6mmodation. 


* Albert Seba, vol. i. p. 5. 

+ # lLinn. Taun. Suec. p. 7. 

J Shaw’s Travels. 

§ Albert Seba, vol. i. p« 5. 

|| Id. ibid. ' , 

This mole was found on the highway. It Is longer 
than the common mole, from which it differs in the colour of 
the skin only, which is variegated on the back and belly with 
black and white spots, together with a mixture of gray hair 
as fine as silk. The muzzle of this animal is long, and gar* 
nisberi w ith long bristly hair. The eyes are sq small, that it 
js difficult to discover them. — • Albert Seba , vol. i. p. 68. 
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I have hitherto mentioned only the common 
kind of European mole : it is now necessary t<^ 
notice the principal varieties. I cannot therefore 
do better, -than to give an extract from an ex- 
cellent memoire on the mcjc, by M. de la Faille, 
printed in l?C^j since it contains many new 
observations, and some facts which were unknown 
to me. 

We may distinguish, according to M. de la 
Faille, five different European moles. 

1°. Our garden mole with its soft black hair. 

2°. The white mole, which only differs from 
the common in colour: it occurs most frequently 
in the northern countries, and is more abuudant 
in Holland than in France. 

3°'. The tawny mole, which, he says, is sel- 
dom found except in Aunis; it is of a clear red, 
lighter on the belly, without any spot or mixture, 
it seems to form a shade in the species of white 
mole, only it is somewhat larger. M. de la 
Faille had seen but one, which was caught at 
Rochelle in the same place as the white kind. 

4°. The greenish yellow, or citron mole, 
which is found in the territory of Alais, in Lan- 
guedoc : it is of, a fine citron colour, which it is 
said to owe to the earth which it inhibits :*' , it is 
found between Aufas and the hamlet called 
les Carricrcs, in Alais. 

5*. ’The spotted or variegated mole, which is 
found in -several ,of our European countries. 
Those of Ost ft rise are covered with black and 
white spots: in Switzerland, in England,- and in 
the territory of Aunis, they have black hair va- 
riegated with tawny. 
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Independent of these five kinds of European 
ipole, travellers speak of a Javan species, with 
the feet and half the legs, white. Those of Vir- 
ginia, in America, have shining blackish hair" 
mixed with deep purple. All these moles seem 
to be mere varieties of the common kind, since 
they differ only in colour; but there are others 
which appear to constitute distinct .species, be- 
cause they differ from Jhe common mole, not 
only in colour, but also in the shape of their body 
and members*. 


* The mole was sacred to Latona, on account, according to 
Antoni nvfe Liberals, of her having assumed the form of that 
animal to elude the pursuit of Typhon.* Its very small eyes 
escaped the observation of the ancients, who deny it the sense 
of sight : 

Aut ocuiis capti fodere cubilia talpa*. 

Virg. Georg . 1. 

We learn from Plutarch, that the Egyptians (who con- 
sidered darkness more ancient than light) paid divine honours 
to the mole on account of its supposed blindness. 

W. 
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IN Siberia, there is a molt* called the gilded, 
mole, whose species is probably different from 
the common kind j because it wants the tail, has 

* CHARACTER SPKC1FICUS. 

Talp\ Asiatic*. T. ecaucJata, palmis tridactylis. — Linn 9 
Syst. Nut. GmvL i. p. 1 11. — Erxleb. Mamin, p. 120. 

Tulpa (Siherica aurea) ecaudata ex viridi aurea, pedibus an- 
ticis tridactylis, posticis tetradactylis. — Briss. Stuadr . p. 206. 

Talpa Sibericus versicolor, Aspalax dictus. — Seb. Mas. i. 
p. 51, pi. 32, fig. 4*, 5. 

La Taupe 1)oree. — Buff. Hist, Nut . par Sonn. xxv. 
p. 296. 

Cape Mole. — Sham's Gen. Zovl. i. p. 521. 

HABITAT 

in capitc bonse spei. 

Buffon has followed Seba in calling this a Siberian ani- 
mal, but it is a mistake, the gilded mole being an inhabitant 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

1 W. 

Siberian mole, with a, very short nose ; no ears; three toes 
on the fore-feet, on the outmost toe a very large claw; four 
toes on the hind-feet ; body of an equal thickness ; rump 
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a very short muzzle, the -hair mixdd with green 
and a gold-colour, and only three toes on the 
fore-feet, and four on those behind, while the 
common mole has five toes on all the feet. We' 
are ignorant of the proper name of this animal. 


quite round ; no tail ; of a beautiful green and gold colour, va- 
riable with the light. — Penn. Sj/nops Quadr. p. 3 1 3 . 
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OF GOOD HOPE* 


TO the new species of moles, we have added 
that which Messrs. Gordon and Allamand have de- 
scribed and figured by the name of the great mole of 
the Cape, or down mole ; and which is, in effect, so 
large and thick, when compared with any other, 
that the name of great mole is quite sufficient to 
distinguish the species with case. 

“ These moles,” says M. Allamand, “ inhabit the 
downs in the environs of the Cape of Good Hope, 

* CHARACTER SPEC I FICUS. 

Mus Maritimus. M. brachyurus dentibus primoribus su- 
perioribus sulcatis, auriculis nullis^pedibus pcnladactylis, cor- 
pore supra albido flavescente mix to, ad latera et subtus ex 
albo cinereo. — Linn. Sj/st. Nat . Gmcl. i. p. 140. — Schreb. vi. 
p. 715, pi. 240. 

La Grande Taupe du Cap. — Buff'. Hist. Nat. par Soim . 
xxy. p. 283, pi. 12, fig. 1. 

African Rat. — Penn. Quadr, /I. p. 217. 

Coast JL.\t. — Shaw's Gen . Zool . ii. p. 106, pi. 140. 

HABITAT 

in capilis bonce spej collibus arenariis maritimis, quo* runi- 
culis suis excavit. 

VO I,. V. 2B 
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and near the sea ; they are not found in the in- 
terior of the country > the specimen we have 
figured, was a male ; of which the length, from 
the muzzle to the tail, following the curvature of 
the body, was a foot*, the circumference behind 
the fore-legs, six inches, andnine before the hind- 
legs ; the upper part of the body was whitish, 
with a slight tint of yellow, that changed to a 
gray on the sides and t under the belly. 

“ Its head was 4 not round like that of the Cape 
mole, but long, and terminating in a flat flesh- 
coloured muzzle, like the snout of a hog: the 
ej'es were very small, and the ears distinguished 
only by the opening of the auditory canal, placed 
in the middle of a round spot, whiter than the 
rest of the body : it showed two cutting teeth in 
each jaw, even when the mouth was shut. The 
upper teeth were much shorter than the lower; 
at first sight there appeared to be four in the up- 
per jaw, on account of a deep slit in each, which 
appeared to divide the tooth in two, though it 
did not go through. There were eight grinders 
in each jaw: thus, with the cutting teeth, the 
number amounted to twenty in all : the lower 
teeth advanced beyond the upper; but the most 
reiharkafde singularity was, their being move- 
able, the animal being able to separate or unite 
them at pleasure; a faculty not found in any 
other quadruped to my knowledge. 

“ The tail was flat, and .two inches? six lines 
long ; it was covered with Jong hairs, that (like 
the whiskers and the hairs beneath the feet) were 
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stubborn as h6gs’ bristles. There were five toes 
on each foot, provided with very long whitish 
nails.” ' 

" We see by this description, that, if these ani- 
mals. much exceed the otjier moles in size and 
thickness, they resemble them in their eyes and 
ears ; but there is a still stronger analogy : they 
live, like them, under ground ; they make deep 
holes arid long passages; they throw out the 
earth like our moles, and form large heaps, which 
makes it dangerous to go oij "horseback through 
places frequented by them, as it often happens 
that the horse sinks knee deep into the holes. © 
These moles must multiply exceedingly, for 
they are very numerous: they live on plants and 
onions, and consequently commit great havoc in 
‘the gardens near the downs. Their flesh is eaten, 
and is said to be very good. 

They run slowly ; and, in walking, turn their 
feet outwards like perroquets ; but they are very 
expeditious in burrowing : they bite very hard, 
and it is dangerous to irritate them, • 


•St R * 
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I HAVE here given “ figure ofd|mole &ind 
at the Cape of Gdbd Hope, a SSmfed of 
w^ieh was sent me by M. Sonnerat. This nirJe 
pretty much resembles the common species in 
the form of its body, in the eyes, in the ears, and 
in the tail ; but it differs in the head, which is 
latger, and in the muzzle, which resembles that, 
of a Guinea pig. The fore-feet jwe likewise dif- 
ferent : the hair is pot black, wA dark brown, 
with a little yellow at the extremity of each hair. 
The tail is covered with large hairs of a yellowish 

* CHA*xtfr&S’ SPKCjVlCrS. 

f 

Mus Capensis. M. brachyurug* dentibus primorihus su- 
pra infraqat cwn&alia* aurkuhs nullis pal mis pentadactylis, 
are albo. — Ljnn. Syst. Nut. Gmel. i.«p. 140. — Pufl, Glir . 
p. ^ Sckrtb. jy. >p. 713, pj. 20*. 

J^Iaupe du Cap ^SPE| ancE. — Buff. Hitt. 

iS * 0n *' xxv * P* 288, # f 

l lSz E ^ AT# — Penn. Hist. Quad** ii. 4 >. 218.^ Shaw’s Gen 

tomJA> p. in. pi. uo. 


HABITAT, 

in Capite bona? spei hortis infestus. 




-Mpi/E of die Cafe of Good Hope. 
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white colour; and, in general, the hair of this 
mole is longer than that of the European. From 
all these descriptions we may conclude, that it is 
a' particular species, and that, though allied to 
the common mole, it cannot be regarded as a 
simple variety. 
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. IN Pensylvania, says M. Kalm, there is a spe- 
cies of mole, whivh lives principally on roots. 
This animal digs (fn the fields) small, winding, 
subterraneous alleys. In proportion to its size, it 
has more strength and rigidity in its paws than 
most other quadrupeds. In (figging the earth, it 
uses its feet like oars. M. Kalm put one of them 
into his handkerchief ; and he found, that, in 
less than a minute, it had made a number of small 
holes, as if the cloth had been pierced with a bod- 
kin. It was very mischievous; and whenever 
it foqnd any objects in its way, it immediately 
perforated them with its teeth. I presented to 
it, continues M.‘ Kalm, py lhk-piece, which was 
made of steel; it began to bite the ink-piece; 
but was soon repelled by the hardness of the 
metal, aqd* never afterwards inclined to bite any 
thing that was held out to it.» This animal does not 
•raise the earth like the moles of Europe, but only 
makes small paths under the ground*. * 

These characters are not sufficient to give us a 
proper knowledge of the animal, nor enable us to 
decide whether it belongs to the mole tribe. 


* Voyage de Kalm, tom. ii. p. $ 33 . 
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l 1 HE CANADA MOLE* 

THIS is a species Which ,M, ^ la FaiUe*has 
engraved in ,Jm» contkjpaJ^A 1 ' to Jg^fclemotre on 
Moles : he says that it has been found in Ca- 
nada, ai)d that it has not been noticed by any 
other anthdk"* 

“ This quadruped,” says M. de la Faille, 
“ only resembles the common mole in some of 
its parts; in others, it has a much greater re- 
semblance to the class of rats: it has their shape 
and agility ; its tail, which is three inches long, 
is knotty, and al moaLjaa ked, ji$ well as the feet, 
which have W covered 

with small brOOTjj||kl white upper 

part. It is more alj0^ less addicted 

to burrowing, than the common mole : its body 

- •character sfeseivic.us. 

sorex radiate mgricmjmm^adi^^pkt 
tentaculis radiato.— Shaw’s Gem Zool. i. p .531. 

Li Taupe de Canada. — Buff, par Sonn. xxv. p. 2isO, 
pi. 12. fig. 2. 

Canada Shrew. — Shaw’s Gen. Zool. i. p. 531, pi. 120. 

HABITAT 


in Canada. 


w. 
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is longish, and covered with coarse black hair : 
the feet are far less than those of the mole: the 
eyes are hid under the skin : the sndUt, which is 
furnished with a particular whisker, is neither 
pointed nor terminated, by a cartilage proper for 
turning up the earth, but is edged with very fine 
fleshy muscles, that resemble spines: all these 
spines are of a bright rose colour, and are move- 
able at the pleasure of the animal, so as either to 
be' brought together in a circular form, or ex- 
panded like^a flower cup: they surround and 
close the nostrils, to which they form a shade: it 
is difficult to say for what purpose this extraor- 
dinary appendage can be used, except that of 
turning up the earth. 

“ This mole inhabits Canada, where, how- 
ever, it is riot very common ; as it is obliged to 
pass the major part of its life under the snow, it 
accustoms itself to retirement, and seldom leaves 
its hole even in fine weather. It burrows like 
our mbles, but much slower, as their hillocks are 
fewer and very small.” 

M. de la Faille has preserved the specimen 
in his cabinet from which his figure was en- 
graved ; and it is to him only, that we owe our 
knowledge' of this singular animal. 
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IN Poland and Russia there is another animal 
called ziemni or zemni , which is of the same ge- 
nus with the zisel, but larger, strong’er, aud more 
mischievous. The head is pretty thick, the 
body slender, and the ears short and rounded. 
It has four large eutting teeth, which project out 
of the mouth, the two in the under jaw being 
thric^ as long as the two in the upper. The feet 
are very short, covered with hair, divided into five 
toes, and armed with crooked claws. The hair 
is soft, short, and of a mouse-gray colour. The 
tail is of a moderate size. The eyes are as $mall, 
and equally concealed, as those of the mole. 
Rzaczinski gives it the denomination of the little 
earth dog. This author seems to be the only one 
who meutions the zemni, though it be very com- 


* Zits-jan. — Le Brun,jVoi/ag. Muscav. vol, ii. p. 402. 

Blind Mole Rat. — Penn, Hist, Quadr. ii. p. 214. 

Zemni, with the cutting teeth of the lowr - jaw half as 
long agaifl as those of the upper ; eyes very minute, and as 
much hid jn the fur as those of the mole ; four toes, and a 
claw instead of the fifth', on the fore -feet \ five on the hind ; 
tail short; colour cinereous; size of a squirrel. — Venn, Synops. 
&ua dr, p. 277. 
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mon in some of the northern provinces *. ila 
natural dispositions and habits are nearly the 
same with those of the hamster and zisel. It 
bites cruelly, eats voraciously, and lays waste th6 
corn fields and gardens*. It digs a habitation in 
the earth, and feeds upon grains, fruits, and pot- 
herbs, of which it lays up magazines in its re- 
treat, where it passes the winter. 

* Reperitur hoc animal in Podolia, Ukraina, Volhinfc circa 
Sora?, Chodakij, Reinki, Mossezenica, Sezurowee, et alibi ; 
non raro ernitur ab agricolis ibidem vomeribus. — Rzaczinski , 
duct , p. 325 et 32 6. 
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